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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1924 


I.—A New Latin Economic Edict from Pisidian Antioch 


By Proressor DAVID M. ROBINSON 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
[Plates I-IIT] 


In the excavations at Yalivadj, the site of Pisidian Antioch, 
conducted at the invitation and with the codperation of Sir 
William Ramsay by the University of Michigan expedition! 
to Asia Minor, a very interesting and valuable inscribed stone 
was discovered on May 25, 1924 (Plates I-III). Itis 0.895 m. 
high, 1.25 m. wide, and 0.34 m. thick. It had been moved 
from its original position and built into the west side of the 
doorway of a shop or tavern erected on the north of the paved 
area which was excavated to the west of the grand stairway or 
Propylaea ? leading up to the Augusta Platea * and the temple 
of Augustus. The stone had been placed on its side so that 
the bottom faced north. The anathyrosis on the top and on the 
bottom indicates that there were other stones above and below. 
That above probably had an inscription and bore the honors 
and nomen of Rufus (Column ITI). 

There are three sections of the stone preserved. That atthe 
left has twenty lines of large letters (0.51 m. wide; 0.735 m. 
high exclusive of the lower uninscribed portion, which is 0.16 
m. high; letters in lines 1 and 2 are 0.04 m. high, in other lines 

1Cf. A. J. A. xxvur (1924), 435-444. To Sir William Ramsay, Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey, Professor Michael Rostovtzeff, and my former student, 
Professor Allan Johnson, now of Princeton, I am indebted for helpful suggestions. 

24.J. A. Xxvul (1924), 438, Fig. 2, 440 ff. 


tJ. R. S. vi (1916), 107. 
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0.025 to0.03 m.). The middle portion (0.23 m. wide) is slightly 
sunken, with forty-four lines of small letters, 0.01 m. to 0.015 
m. high. The third column is 0.51 m. wide and has one line of 
letters (0.05 m. high) at the top and another (0.045 m. to 0.06 
m. high) below a hole about a third of the stone’s height from 
the bottom. The latter gives the name of the excavated paved 
area as Tiberia Platea. The text is perfectly preserved except 
in Column I, lines 2, 3, 9, and 10 and at the beginning of the 
last line. The, letters are characteristic of Domitian’s time, 
and the inscriptions date from about 93 a.p. 


Coutumn [4 


Gal(erio) Rustico, co(n)s(uli), 
leg(atb) Imp(eratofis) Caes(aris) [Domi- 
tiani] Aug(usti) [Germanici] 
pro pr(aetore) provinciarum 
5 Capp(adociae), Galat(iae), Ponti, Pisid(iae), 

Paphl(agoniae), Arm(eniae) Min(oris), Lyca(oniae), praef(ecto) 
aer(arii) Sat(urni), proco(n)s(uli) provincG@arum) Hisp(amiae) 
et Baetic(ae), leg(ato) divi Vesp(asiani) et divi Titi 
et Imp(eratoris) Caesaris [Domitiani] Aug(usti) 

10 Germanici] leg(ionis) vir Aug(ustae), cura- 
tori viarum Aureliae et Corne- 
liae, adlecto inter praetorios 
a divo Vespasiano et divo Tito, 
donis militaribus donato ab isdem, 

15 corona murali, cor(ona) vallari, 
corona aurea, vexillis 111, 
hastis puris 111, trib(uno) mil(itum) leg(ionis) 11 
Ajug(ustae), xvir(o) stlitibus judicand (is), 
patrono coloniae, quod 

20 indjustrie prospexit annon(ae). 


Coutumn II 


L. Antistius Rusticus leg(atus) 
Imp(eratoris) Caesar(i)s Domitian 
Aug(usti) Germ(anici) pro pr(aetore), dic(it): 
Cum l11vir(i) et decurion(es) 
‘ Brackets indicate restorations; parentheses, correct readings for mistakes in 
single letters on the stone as mentioned in the miscellaneous commentary below, 
or, more generally, the completion of the abbreviations on the stone. 
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5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


splendidissim(ae) col(oniae) Ant(iochensis) 
scripserint mihi propter 
hiemis asperitatem an- 
nonam frumenti ex- 
arsisse petierintque ut 
pleps copiam emendi haberet, 
b(ono) te(mpori), omnes, qui Ant(iochensis) col(oniae) aut 
coloni aut incolae sunt, 
profiteantur apud i1viros col(oniae) 
Antiochensis intra tri- 
censimum diem quam 
hoc edictum meum pro- 
positum fuerit quantum 
quisque et quo loco fru- 
menti habeat et quan- 
tum in semen aut in 
cibaria annua familiae 
suae deducat, et reliqui 
omnis frumenti copiam 
emptoribus col(oniae) Antiochens(is) 
faciat. . Vendendi au(t)em 
tempus cons(t)ituo in K(alendas) Aug(ustas) 
primas. Quod si quis non | 
paruerit, sciat me, quid- 
quid contra edictum me- 
um retentum fuerit, 
in commissum vindica- 
turum, delatoribus prae- 
mi nomine octava por- 
tione constituta. Cum 
autem adfirmatur mihi ante 
hanc hibernae asperitatis per- 
severantiam octonis et 
novenis assibus modium fru- 
menti in colonia fuisse 
et iniquissimum sit famem 
civium suorum praedae cul- 
quam esse, excedere sing(ulos) 
% sing(ulos) modios pretium 
frumenti veto. 
Cotumn III 


Rufo proc(uratori) Aug(ust!) 
Tiberia Platea 


i 
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TRANSLATION 


CouLumn I 


To Galerius Rusticus, consul, legate with praetorian powers of 
Emperor Caesar Domitian Augustus Germanicus in the provinces of 
Cappadocia, Galatia, Pontus, Pisidia, Paphlagonia, Armenia Minor, 
Lycaonia; prefect of the treasury of Saturn; proconsul of the prov- 
inces of Hispania and Baetica; commander of the eighth Augustan 
legion under divine Vespasian and divine Titus and Emperor Caesar 
Domitian Augustus Germanicus; supervisor of the Via Aurelia and 
the Via Cornelia; appointed to the Praetorian Guard by divine 
Vespasian and divine Titus; presented with military gifts by the 
same emperors, with a mural crown, with a crown for storming the 
enemy’s rampart, with a golden crown, with three standards, with 
three spears without_iron; tribune of the soldiers of the second 
Augustan legion; member of the tribunal of decemviri for deciding 
civil cases; patron of the colony, because he industriously provided 
for the year’s supply of food. 


Couumn II 


Lucius Antistius Rusticus, legate of the emperor Caesar Domitian 
Augustus Germanicus, with the powers of praetor, makes procla- 
mation as follows: 

Whereas the duoviri and decuriones of the most splendid colony 
of Antioch have written to me that on account of the severity of the 
winter the price of grain has increased excessively, and whereas 
they have petitioned that the people have the opportunity of buy- 
ing, therefore, with good fortune, let all who are either colonists or 
residents of the colony of Antioch make a declaration before the 
duoviri of the Antioch colony, within thirty days after this edict 
of mine has been published, how much grain each one has and in 
what place, and how much he deducts for seed or for a year’s supply 
for his household; and on all the remainder of the grain let him 
grant an option of purchase to the grain merchants of the colony 
of Antioch. I hereby fix the time of sale at the first Calends of 
August. And if any one shall fail to obey, let him know that what- 
ever has been retained contrary to my edict, I shall claim for con- 
fiscation, setting asideaneighth portion as a reward to the informers. 

Whereas, furthermore, affirmation is made before me that previ- 
ous to this long-continued and severe wintera measure of grain in the 
colony had cost eight or nine asses, and whereas it is most unjust 
that the hunger of one’s own fellow-citizens should be a source of 
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profiteering for any one, I hereby forbid that the pri¢e of grain 
exceed a single denarius for a single measure. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The inscription in Column I gives the cursus honorum of 
Galerius Rusticus, the writing of whose name in this shortened 
way shows the influence of the Greek over the Roman practice. 
His many offices and honors, except that of patronus coloniae, 
are enumerated in a descending series. He held the highest 
office of consul after he had been legatus pro praetore * (imperial 
legate) of the provinces mentioned and proconsul of Spain, and 
had received many other appointments and gifts. He had 
been commander of the eighth Augustan legion under Vespa- 
sian and Titus and Domitian, he had done preliminary service 
as supervisor of the Via Aurelia, the old section of which ran 
from the Janiculum Gate (the modern Porta San Pancrazio 
near the American Academy) to Vada Volaterrana, the name 
later extended to the whole ensemble of roads bordering on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea as far as the Alps and even Arles. He was also 
supervisor of the Via Cornelia, which detached itself from the 
Via Aurelia Nova and went toCaere. Before he attained these 
honors, he had been granted by Vespasian and Titus the 
adlectio to the Praetorian Guard, and had been honored with 
many military memorials. He had previously been tribune of 
the soldiers of the second Augustan legion, an office which was 
often held before—not, as here, after—the vigintivirate, in 
which he was a member of the court of ten who had cognizance 
in civil cases. He had also been, probably in recent years, a 
patron of the colony. 

More valuable is the central column. For the economic and 
social history of the Roman Empire it has great importance. 
(1) It identifies the husband of Nigrina, who is mentioned in 
two epigrams of Martial. (2) It isan edict, and no other Latin 

§ On legatus pro praetore as the title of a governor whether he has consular or 
praetorian rank, cf. Arnold, Roman Provincial Administration, 121; Mommsen, 


Rémisches Staatsrecht, 11, 244 f.; Mommsen-Girard, Le droit publique romain, 
111, 280; v, 395 ff.; and note 8 below. 
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edicts from the East before Diocletian are preserved.® (3) It 
is the earliest known example of imperial interference in the 
regulation of prices in provincial towns. It shows how helpless 
were the inland cities where the crops failed, what the ocrdvar 
had to do, and how important their office was, especially in such 
cities. It informs us that there was profiteering in ancient 
days and that it was necessary to have food administrators. 
(4) In the Roman Empire before the edict of Diocletian it is the 
first instance outside of Rome of the establishment of a fixed 
price on commodities of necessity. (5) It gives evidence for a 
famine in the reign of Domitian, such as was not definitely 
known before. 


Points oF SocriaL, LEGAL, AND Economic INTEREST 


Lucius Antistius Rusticus is undoubtedly the same as the 
man who, according to two epigrams of Martial, married a 
noble and wealthy wife, who shared her fortune with him while 
alive and brought back his ashes in her own hands when he 
died on Cappadocia’s cruel shores.’ In Book tv, 75 (written 
in 88 A.D.) we read: 


O felix animo, felix, Nigrina, marito 
Atque inter Latias gloria prima nurus; 
Te patrios miscere luvat cum conluge census, 
Gaudentem socio participique viro. 
Arserit Euhadne flammis iniecta mariti, 
Nec minor Alcestin fama sub astra ferat: 
Tu melius: certo meruisti pignore vitae, 
Ut tibi non esset morte probandus amor. 


¢Cf., for the known edicts, Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico, 11, 2084 ff.; Bruns, 
Fontes juris Romani antiqui (revised by Mommsen-Gradenwitz, 1893), 202-240; 
Girard, Textes de droit romain, 114-153; Girard, Manuel élémentaire de droit 
romain, 38-42, 52-54. In a Greek edict of a Roman propractor (56-50 B.c.) 
found at Miletus, repeated in a copy at Priene, the governor expluins why he 
issued his edict in Greek rather than Latin: xara vodv yap |éc]xov, uy re mapa 
Thy épunveiay éhaccov ra [yeypaumléva vonoar divnobe. Cf. Milet: Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen, Heft 11 (1908), Knackfuss, ‘‘ Das Rath- 
haus von Mitet,’’ 101 f.; Hiller von Girtringen, Die Inschriften von Priene, No. 
106. The Antioch edict will appear as No. 65a in Abbott-Johnson, Roman 
Municipalities and the Imperial Government. 

7Cf. also C. J. L. vt, 27881. 
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In Book IX, 30 (written about 93 a.p., published in 94 a.p.) 
we have the name of Nigrina’s husband: 


Cappadocum saevis Antistius occidit oris 
Rusticus. O tristi crimine terra nocens! 

Rettulit ossa sinu cari Nigrina mariti 
Et questa est longas non satis esse vias; 

Cumque daret sanctam tumulis, quibus invidet, urnam, 
Visa sibi est rapto bis viduata viro. 


From these two epigrams it is apparent that Antistius Rusti- 
cus was alive in 88 A.D. but dead by 93 or 94 a.pD., so that the 
Antioch edict must date before 93 A.D. 


That this inscription is an edict is proved not only by the 
formula but by the actual use of the word edictum in line 16. 
Antistius Rusticus, an imperial legate ® of the emperor Domi- 
tian (whose name is not erased here as it is twice in Column I), 
takes the place of the praetor, who generally issued a provincial 
edict on entering upon his office, and as governor made a 
proclamation. This edict of Rusticus, however, is a special 
edict of the sort which we sometimes find issued on special 
occasions such as the famine about 93 4.D. Special edicts might 
come from the emperor, but in most cases, as here, they came 
from the governor. 

The praetor employed the words do, dico, addico, and so here 
the word is dic(2t), which is the usual technical word in Roman 


® Cf. Buckland, A Texrt-book of Roman Law, 9: ‘As to the Provincial Edicts 
it is to be remembered that Augustus divided the provinces into two groups. 
One group, the Senatorian provinces, were governed by republican magistrates 
and ex-magistrates in the old way, but all provinces of military importance, and 
all newly acquired provinces, were kept under the direct control of the Princeps, 
and put in charge of new imperial officers called Legati Caesaris, with the powers 
of Praetor (pro praetore), who held office as it seems at the will of the Emperor, 
and often for many years, being regarded as representatives of the Emperor 
rather than as independent magistrates. They issued edicts in the ordinary way 
except that it appears that in these provinces the edict of the aediies was not 
issued.”’ Also p. 50: ‘‘The real monarchy began with Hadrian, when the 
Emperor’s power of legislation was fully recognised, the praetors lost the power 
of legislation by edict, and there remained no republican magistracy with any 
real power at all. The specially imperial officials were at first mere representa- 
tives of the Emperor. Those who governed the imperial provinces, though they 
had pro-praetorian power, were officially Legati Caesaris."' 
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imperial times in the preamble to edicts (corresponding to the 
Greek deyver),? though sometimes dizit or pronuntiavit occurs. 
The stone seems to read DIC, which would be an abbreviation 
for dic(it), such as does not occur elsewhere; but on closer 
examination it is seen that the last letter differs from C and is 


probably a ligature for CIT (G). 


There had been a severe winter—such as that which occurred 
again in 1924—which caused such intense suffering that our 
excavation money was actually a relief fund, saving from star- 
vation men who because of the poor harvest could not get even 
good bread. The local authorities of Antioch seem in ancient 
days to have been unable to cope with the situation. This had 
led to hoarding of grain in the hope of later securing higher 
prices, and an appeal was made (petverint) to the governor in 
behalf of the people (pleps, the proper spelling) to compel the ° 
speculators and producers to sell. The governor answered 
their petition with an official edict for their city. The famine 
was probably wide-spread, as we shall see, but the practice of 
legislating for each city individually was still followed. In the 
reign of Trajan Pliny dealt in the same way with the cities of 
Bithynia, and Greek edicts from Ephesus (end of second 
century A.D.) and from Pergamum (middle of second century 
A.D.) give good parallels for the intervention of a proconsul in 
the serious industrial crises of a city, in order to settle a strike !° 
of bakers or of building laborers by a special edict, with leniency 
to those who obeved but with severity to those who refused to 
carry out the order. 

* Cf. Girard, Tertes de droit romain, 148-150; Bruns, Font. tur. Rom. ant. 231, 
234, 236, 240, 241, 242; Ancient Greek Inscriptions tn the British Museum, m1, 
482, 521; Dittenberger, Sylloge,? 814, 867, 905; Orventis Graeci Inscriptiones, 664 
(n. 3), 665, 669; I. G. 1v, 908; vir, 2713; Josephus, Ant. xvi, 6, 2; x1x, 5, 2; 
Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 206, 214, 5948; especially Haberleitner. 
Philologus, uxvin (1909), 286-288. 

10 Cf. Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, no. 114 (now known to be from Ephesus) ; 


Ath. Mitth. xxiv (1899), 199, no. 62; Cagnat, Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertin. 
Iv, 2, 444; Buckler in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay: 


30-34. 
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The incapability of the local governments to deal with in- 
ternal affairs may have been a factor in the policy of ap- 
pointing, a few years later than the Antioch edict, curatores ret 
publicae as personal agents of the emperor to help solve the 
tangles into which many cities had fallen as a result of inef- 
ficient government.” 


We learn from this edict that grain had been selling at eight: 
or nine asses a modius; but to prevent profiteering and yet 
allow a very reasonable profit the edict forbids that the price 
should exceed a denarius, and ends with the characteristic 
technical word veto, which was used in the protest of a praetor 
against any unlawful measure.” The profit above the price in 
normal times would be about eight asses, or a hundred per cent, 
as the denarius was worth about sixteen asses at this time (if 
we can draw an analogy from the contemporary inscription of 
Q. Veranius Philagrus of Cibyra).“° The edict is instructive 
for the history of prices, which has been so excellently studied 
by Corsetti, “Sul prezzo dei grani nell’ antichita classica”’ 
(Studi di storia antica, 11), by Professor Rostovtzeff in his 
article in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie, s.v. Frumentum, 
and more recently by Angelo Segré, Circolazione monetaria e 
prezz. nel mondo antico ed in particolare in Egitto (Rome, 1922). 
It was a difficult problem in Rome to satisfy the interests of the 
people and not damage those of the grain dealers, but Suetonius 
(Aug. 42) tells us that Augustus knew how to harmonize both, 
and Rostovtzeff has noted that similar measures were taken in 

11 For regulations in regard to the control of local markets, cf. J. G., voluminis 
11 et 111 ed. min., 11, 1100, 1103. 

12 Cf. Cicero, Caecin. 13, 36; Celsus, Digesta, xu, 1,14. In Ulpian, Digest, 
XLVIII, 12, 2 the Lex Julia de annona makes it a criminal offense to raise the 
price of grain, referring perhaps to the provinces as well as to Rome. 

133 Cf, Cagnat, Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertin. tv, 915. In the time of Hadrian 
at Pergamum the silver denarius, the usual imperial coin, could be bought by 
the merchants from the money-changers for 18 provincial copper asses and sold 
for 17 asses (Ath. Mitth. xxv [1902], 79, 83). Cf. Hicks, Gr. Insc. in Brit. Mus. 


m1, 130 f., 139 for the Salutaris inscription from Ephesus, which shows that in 
104 a.p. the denarius was worth between 16 and 18 asses. 
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Rome by other emperors to limit prices. In times of necessity 
Tiberius paid to the grain dealers a rather high increase over 
the price which he had fixed. Claudius !* paid “scrupulous 
attention to the care of the city and the supply of grain. .. . 
When there was a scarcity of grain because of long-continued 
droughts, he was once stopped in the middle of the Forum by 
a mob and so pelted with abuse and at the same time with 
pieces of bread, that he was barely able to make his escape to 
the Palace by a back door; and after this experience he re- 
sorted to every possible means to bring grain to Rome, even in 
the winter season. To the merchants he held out the certainty 
of profit by assuming the expense of any loss that they might 
suffer from storms, and offered to those who would build 
merchant ships large bounties, adapted to the condition of 
each.” (Rolfe.) Nero was careless about the regulation of 
the price of grain, but he did regulate the importation of it from 
the provinces beyond the sea. He reduced the price to three 
sesterces a modius and granted immunity from taxes and duties 
to the ships of provincial traders.’® Trajan went so far as to 
furnish free trade in grain.!’ 

For Asia Minor, which did not export much grain and which 
imported grain only to the harbor towns and not to the interior 
cities, dependent upon their own territory for food, we have no 
definite prices for ordinary times before the Edictum Diocletiant 
et collegarum de pretits rerum venalium (301 aA.D.), which in 
several Latin and Greek copies gave the prices of all kinds of 
merchandise throughout the whole Roman Empire.®= Momm- 
sen 9 reckoned that a modius would cost about 21 cents, 
more than a denarius according to Diocletian’s edict. In 

4 Tac. Ann. 11, 87. 

15 Suet. Claud. 18. 

16 Tac, Ann. xv, 39; x11, 51. 

17 Pliny, Pan. 29. 

6C, I. L. ut, pp. 801, 1909 ff.; Herm. xxv (1890), 17; Le Bas-Waddington, 
Voyage archéologique, 111, 145 ff.; Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, v, 233 ff. 


19 Cf. Mommsen-Blimner, Der Marimaltarif des Diocletians, 59; Th. 
Reinach, Rev. Num. tv (1900), 429 ff. 
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Cicero (ad Fam. x1, 13) the price of twelve drachmas (ternis 
tetrachmis trittcum) for a medimnus or six modii in Dolabella’s 
camp at Laodicea in Syria (43 B.c.) is double that in the 
Antioch edict and an exceptional war price. A price of 12 
drachmas per modius in time of starvation is recorded for the 
year 49 a.p. by Eusebius.”° 

It is interesting to compare the price in the Antioch edict 
with previous prices in Greece and Italy. But it must be re- 
membered that many of them are war-prices and furthermore 
that it is difficult to compare prices at different periods because 
of the fluctuations in the gold or silver content of the drachma 
and the denarius, especially during the Roman Empire when 
the coinage was steadily debased from the time of Neroon. In 
Athens in the fifth century B.c., if we can trust Aristophanes 
(Eccl. 380, 542), the price for a medimnus of grain was three 
drachmas, but in the fourth century B.c. and later the price was 
five or six drachmas, which would mean a drachma or a 
denarius for a modius, about the price of the Antioch edict. 
Even in time of famine the Athenian state and such private 
individuals as Chrysippus and his brother sold grain at the 
normal fixed price of five drachmas per medimnus, though the 
market price had risen to sixteen drachmas.” In Delos the 
price ranged from three to seven drachmas, in one case even to 
ten drachmas, in the third century B.c.” In the second and 
first centuries B.c. the price in Greece and Italy varied from 
five to eight drachmas. 

For Italy the price of four asses for a medimnus or six modii 
quoted by Polybius (11, 15) for north Italy must be regarded as 
an exceptional local price in time of abundant harvest and 
unfavorable conditions for export from a sparsely inhabited 

20 Chron. 11, 152 Schone. 

1 Cf. I. G. u, Suppl. 2, 179 b and 834 b; Dem. xxiv, 39; Gernet, L'ap- 
provisionnement d'Athénes en blé (Univ. de Paris Bibl. de la Faculté des Lettres, 
xxv [1908]), 375 f., 379; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 1, 220, n. 67; 
Francotte in Mélanges Nicole, ‘‘Le pain 4 bon marché et le pain gratuit dans les 


cités grecques,’”’ 141; Segréa, op. cit. 76 f. and tables, 100-103, 164-165. | 
2 Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. vt (1882), 14; Segré, op cit. 165. 
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region. In general, for Italy, a price of not more than a 
denarius for a modius (the price in the Antioch edict for a time 
of famine) seems to have been usual in ordinary times. The 
price of a modius after Diocletian’s time seems to have been 
even more than a denarius.“ In 368 a.D. a modius cost one- 
thirtieth of a solidus, in 443 a.p. one-fortieth, in the time of 
Theodoric one-sixtieth. The solidus was the equivalent of 
twenty-five denarii at first but afterwards fell nearly one-half 
in value, so that the price diminished considerably. Whereas 
wheat today in times of plenty is considered cheap at $1.60 a 
bushel, the Antioch edict for a time of famine gives a price less 
than half as high, about twenty cents for a peck (modius), or 
about eighty cents for a bushel, or $1.20 for a medimnus, which 
would be equivalent to six modii or one and a half bushels. 
But of course we must remember that the purchasing power 
of money in ancient days was far greater. 


We have seen that the date of the Antioch edict must be 
after 88 a.p. and before 93 a.D., when Antistius was already 
dead. The long cursus honorum of Galerius Rusticus would 
date the first column after 88 A.D. and probably near to 93 a.D. 
The famine referred to seems to have taken place about 92 or 93 
A.D. and was probably widespread. Similar conditions seem to 
have prevailed a little earlier at Cibyra (Cagnat, op. cit. Iv, 
914). However, the practise of legislating for each city indi- 
vidually was followed, and the edict does not apply even to the 
whole province of Galatia and Cappadocia, which were united 
from 74 to 115 A.D. and not separated till the end of Trajan’s 
reign. The edict is typical of the Hellenistic velleities of 
Domitian and it is perhaps possible to correlate the famine 
with the famous edict of Domitian, which Eusebius 2° dates in 
92 a.p. This was to prohibit the planting of more vines in 

2Cf. C. I. L. x1, 6117; Monum. Ancyr. c. 15 where according to Hirschfeld 
(Klio, 1, 90) sixty denarii are an equivalent for sixty modii or, as in our inscrip- 
tion, a denarius for a single modius. 


4 Cf, Rostovtzeff, l.c. 147; Segré, op. cit. 56. 
2511, 160 Schéne; Suet. Dom. 7; Philostr. Vil. Ap. vi, 42. 
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Italy and to “order that the vineyards in the provinces be cut 
down, or but half of them at most be left standing.” The 
purpose was not to lessen the drinking of wine, but to conserve 
the land for the more necessary staff of life. It is strange that 
Latin historians do not mention the agitation about the mat- 
ter, but there is perhaps an echo of it in Suetonius,2° who 
quotes two Greek verses which were probably composed in 
Asia Minor. “It is thought that nothing had more effect in 
inducing him to ignore his proclamation about cutting down 
the vineyards than the circulation of notes containing the 
following lines: 


Gnaw at my root, an you will; even then shall I have juice 
in plenty | 
To pour upon thee, O goat, when at the altar you stand.” 
(Rolfe. ) 


Philostratus 2’ tells us that Scopelianus of Clazomenae, a 
versatile and famous professor of rhetoric at the University of 
Smyrna, dissuaded Domitian from carrying out the decree. In 
any case it seems to point to a famine about 92 a.p. This 
would explain the lines about “sober fields” in the contempo- 
rary poet Statius,* composed about 93 a.p. and published in 
95 A.D.: 


Qui castae Cereri diu negata 
Reddit jugera sobriasque terras. 


In 93 a.p. Bacchus no longer rules. Ceres has conquered. In 
accordance with the recent decree of Domitian the vine gives 
way to grain which sustains life. S. Reinach™ has already 
made this suggestion, but he goes further and believes that 
there is a referencé to the famine of about 93 A.p. in Revelation, 
6:6. “And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts 
say, @ measure of wheat for a penny (denarius), and three 

26 Dom, 14. 

27 Vit. Soph. 1, 21. 

% Silv. 1v, 3, 11-12. 


2% Rev. Arch. xxx1x (1901), 350-374; cf. also his Culles, mythes et religions 
(1906) 11, 356-380. 
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measures of barley for a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil 
and the wine.” The revised edition of Revelation is dated by 
Harnack * and other scholars in 93 a.D., though others, such 
as George Edmundson,” think that the Apocalypse was 
written in the early part of the year 70 a.p. Bousset- 
Heitmiiller’s Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, tv (1918); 
264, states that Reinach’s combination is untenable.” But 
if the sixth verse of the sixth chapter of the book of Revela- 
tion can be as late as 93 a.D., perhaps we have there a possible 
reference to the famine of about 93 a.p. for which the Antioch 
edict furnishes interesting new evidence. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTARY 


CoLumMn I 


The text is nearly complete. The abbreviations are those 
common in Latin inscriptions and easily understood. Only one 
restoration, ind]ustrie (1. 20), is necessary aside from that of 
Domitian’s titles which in Il. 2, 3, 9, 10 have been erased in 
accordance with the well-known order of the senate (not, how- 
ever, carried out in the case of Col. II). The spacing and 
traces in both cases make the restoration of Domitianz before 
Aug., which has not been erased, and Germanici after Aug., 
absolutely certain. The last lines (prosperit annonae) remind 
one of C. I. L. v, 1874, where we read: providentia maxi- 
morum imperat(orum) nimis urgentis annonae difficultates 
juvit et consuluit securitati fundatis rei publicae opibus. 


CoLuMN II 


Line 2. The stone reads clearly T for I in Cacsaris. There 
are some other slight mistakes which indicate that the stone- 
cutter was possibly a Greek and not thoroughly familiar with 
Latin (cf. 1.35). In 1. 25 autem shows the opposite mistake of 
I for T, and in 1. 26 the first T of constituo is cut as I. 

30 Chronologie, 245. 

31 The Church in Rome tn the First Century (1913), 167. 


32 Cf. Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum, 1, p. 148, 7; v, p. 176, 21: 
mi, p. 31, 1; vu, p 125, 12. 
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5. Ant. might be an abbreviation for Ant(iochiae), but we 
have followed 1. 14 where Antiochensis occurs and |. 24 where 
we have Col. Antiochens(1s)._ In]. 11 we have the reverse order. 
For splendidissimae col(oniae) cf. the inscription mentioning the 
statue of Concord with which Lystra honored her sister city of 
Antioch, discovered by Sterrett and brought by us from the 
cemetery in Sofular to the Lycée of Yalivadj, 7} Nau rporarny 
’Avrioxéwy xorwvlay (Papers Amer. School at Athens, 111, no. 352; 
Orientis Graect Inscriptiones, 536). 

6. In propter there is a ligature I: for TE. 

9. exarsisse refers to the rise in price asin Suetonius, 77). 34. 

11. There is a B in the margin and then possibly F, but 
more probably a ligature 'E for TE. B(ono) te(mport), cor- 
responding to the Greek dya0j rixy, as in C. I. L. m1, 13747, 
seems to be the reading rather than b(onum) f(actum), which 
was used only at the beginning of edicts. See the passages 
cited in Thesaurus Innguae Latinae, 11, 2094, d. At first I 
thought of b(ona) f(ortuna) as in Bruns, op. cit. No. 82, but I 
now feel certain that the correct reading is B- TE. 

12. The coloni are descendants of the veterans of the fifth 
Gallic legion settled at Antioch. The incolae are répotxor or 
xarovxot, second-rank citizens, land-owners who represent 
probably the native free population or original residents. In 
the time of Domitian they had not attained the full rights of 
Roman citizenship, but by 200 a.p. almost all the zncolae had 
acquired the Roman civitas. Cf. J. H. S. 1 (1912), 148 f.; 
Ramsay, J. R. S. vu (1918), 107 ff.; Rostovtzeff, Studien zur 
Geschichte des rémischen Kolonates, 309, 314, etc. 

13. profiteantur is a technical legal term, the noun being 
professio. For professio (declaration), obligation to sell, con- 
fiscation, as measures taken by the legate, cf. the well-known 
law of Hadrian on oil, J. G.111, 38. propositum (17) is another 
technical legal word; cf. C. I. L. v, 5050. 

21. familia would include the slaves and probably the cattle. 

24. emptoribus are the o.révar. Note the ligature Hé. 
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26-27. The ‘first Calends of August’ must mean the next 
August. Cf. for example Cato, de Agr. 147, 148; C. I. L. 1v, 
1136; v, 7749, ll. 36, 44; x, 2, 7852, 1.11; Dessau, Insc. Lat. 
Sel. 5947; Bruns, Font. tur. Rom. ant. 232. Probably the 
sale must take place on a regular market day such as were con- 
stituted legally, and August first would be such aday. In that 
case the imperial agents could collect more easily the centesima 
rerum venalium. Cf. Hirschfeld, Die kazserlichen V erwaltungs- 
beamten, 93 ff.; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. nundinae. 

31. in commissum is another juridical term. Cf. Suet. Calzg. 
41; Ulp. Dig. xxxIx, 4, 16. 

35. adfirmatur should be adfirmetur, but perhaps the stone- 
cutter is thinking of the Greek causal clause with the indicative, 
though he uses si in |. 40. 


Cotumn III 


The honors conferred on the man who had been procurator 
of Augustus and of whose name only Rufo is preserved must 
have been on another stone above. We cannot tell whether 
he is the same as the Rufus who was proconsul of Asia under 
Domitian (Dessau, Prosop. Imp. Rom. 111, 143). On procurator 
Augustt and on procurators in general cf. Chapot, La province 
romaine proconsulaire d' Asie, 93 f.; 334-337, 376 f.; Ros- 
tovtzeff, ‘‘Gesch.der Staatspacht in der rom. Kaiserzeit,’’ Philo- 
logus, Suppl. rx (1902), 452 ff. It is interesting to note that 
this enormous province of Cappadocia and Galatia united was 
ruled only by a governor and procurator of the emperor. On 
Tiberia Platea cf. A. J. A. xxvii (1924), 438 ff. 


Since this article was paged, I have learned that Sir William 
Ramsay has a copy of an inscription which, he believes, went 
above this stone. It is to be hoped that this will soon be 
available. 
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II.—A Latin Document from Egypt 


By Proressorn HENRY A. SANDERS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
[Plate IV] 


Papyrus 1320 of the University of Michigan Collection was 
bought in Cairo in 1923. Its exact provenance is not known, 
but many other papyri in the same bundle came from the 
Fayum. The original size of the papyrus was 53 by 10} 
inches (12 by 253 cm.). It was a strong piece of papyrus .32 
mm. thick and is in fair condition except the lower left hand 
corner which has been torn off. This has caused the loss of 
parts of two lines and injury to other lines. The text as re- 
stored is as follows: 


1 Quod - inter - Dionysium - Manlii - f - equitem - missicium - 
quius - absentis - causam - defendil[t] 

2M - Trebius - Heraclides - eques - ala - Apriana - turma - 
Acamantis - filius - eius - Dionysil « et - 

3 inter - M - Apronium - et - M- Manlium - equites - ala - 
Vocontiorum - turma - Domestici - agere 

4 tur - de - proximitate uter - eorum - propior - esset - ad - pos- 
sidenda - bona - Dionysii - Manlii - f - 

5 equitis - ala - Apriana - qui - intestatus - decessise - diceretur - 
inque - eam: rem: L- Selius - Laetus - 

6 praefectus - cas(t]rorum - P - Mattium - > - leg - m1 - Cyre- 
naicae - iudicem - dedisset - iudicareque - 

7 iussiset - P - Matius - >- leg - 11 - Cyr - adhibitis - sibi - in - 

P Optato 

consilio - M - Marcio - M - f - fal - deq - 

8 ala - Xoitana - [et] - L - Herennio - Vale[n]te - deq - ala - 
Apria[na - Jet - Octavio - Domestico - deq 

9 ala - Vocontiorum - causa - ex - u[tr]aque - parte - per{llata - 
cavitionibusque - perlectis - 

10 sent(e]ntia{m - dixit - et - e]x - sent{e]ntia - r[enuJntiavit - vid- 
erl = sibi - Dionysium - Manlii - f - 
11 fratrem - esse f[rjatris - Dionysii - qui - decessisse - dicitur - 

Apronium - autem - et - Manlium - 
3 
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12 esse - sororis - eius - Dionysii - filifo]s [ - na]t{os - ] q[ui] - ipsi - 
c{a]vit[ionem - p]r{oximlJitatis - exhibuerunt - ; 

13 eaque - bona - Dionysii - quibus - d - a[ - ad - eum - Djionys- 
[ium - Manlii - f - equjitem - missicium - pertinere - 


14 [qui dicituJr - esse: C- ta oe cis coe 6 castri Sin Se a BCS. 6 eS 
- - + + Jdio - nomo - Heliopolite 
15 [datum anno —— —— Claudii Caesaris Augusti GermlJanici - 


imp - mense - Neo - Sebasto 


Preserving the legal phraseology we may translate this as 
follows: 


Whereas between Dionysius, son of Manlius, a discharged caval- 
ryman, whose cause in his absence was defended by Marcus Trebius 
Heraclides, a cavalryman in the ala Apriana, squadron of Acamas, 
the son of the said Dionysius, and Marcus Apronius and Marcus 
Manlius, cavalrymen in the ala of the Vocontii, squadron of Do- 
mesticus, there was a lawsuit concerning the nearness of relation- 
ship, as to which of them was the more nearly related so as to obtain 
possession of the property of Dionysius, the son of Manlius, a caval- 
ryman in the ala Apriana, who was said to have died intestate; and 
whereas for that suit Lucius Selius Laetus the camp prefect had ap- 
pointed as judge Publius Matius, a centurion of the third Cyrenaic 
legion and had ordered him to give judgement, Publius Matius, a 
centurion of the third Cyrenaic legion, employed as his advisers 
Marcus Marcius Fal(acus) Optatus, the son of Publius, decurion in 
the ala Xoitana and Lucius Herennius Valens, decurion in the ala 
Apriana, and Octavius Domesticus, decurion in the ala of the 
Vocontil, and, after the pleading had been completed on both sides 
and the surety bonds had been read through, rendered decision and 
in accordance with the decision announced that it seemed to him 
that Dionysius, the son of Manlius, was the brother of the Dionysius 
who Js said to have died, but that Apronius and Manlius, who them- 
selves have furnished bond of near relationship, were the sons of the 
sister of that Dionysius, and that the property of Dionysius, which 
is the subject of the suit, belongs to Dionysius, the son of Manlius, a 


discharged cavalryman, [who is said] to be - + +-+camp-:-: -: 
[at - - - Jdium in the Heliopolite nome. 
[Decree rendered in the + - - - year of - + - - Claudius Caesar 


Augustus Germ]anicus Emperor, in the month Neos Sebastos 
(Athur = Oct. 28-Nov. 26) [on the - - - day]. 


From line 10 on it has been necessary to supply in the left 
half of the papyrus an increasing amount with each line. In 
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line 10 there can be no doubt of the general sense, though many 
letters have to be supplied. The tautological legal form is 
made reasonably sure by the repetition of the word sententia. 

In line 11 little needs to be supplied, yet it is made somewhat 
doubtful by the remnants of a correction or an offset, which 
obscures the letter m in fratrem; yet fratris seems sure from 
the space and the remains of both f and a, while tris is certain 
and the sense, though redundant, is possible. 

Line 12 is more doubtful. The mark between r and 7 in 
sororis is best disregarded as a blot or offset. On the basis of 
line 9 I have supplied c[a]vit[zonem], and [p]r[oxim]itatis from 
line 4. It is doubtful whether the word before these should be 
read tpsi or ipse but I have chosen the former as qui seems 
necessary for the construction of the sentence, with which zpsi 
can agree. Ipse, if read, will have to be an error for zpsius and 
modify prozimitatis. The first three letters of filios are certain 
and the rest determined by the sense, yet the space seems too 
long. Perhaps natos followed, yet that would seem rather 
crowded. 

The presence of portions of the name in line 13 makes the 
restoration certain. 

Line 14 is the most doubtful. We have the name of a place 
at the end of the line and it can not well be the place where the 
decree was rendered, as that generally follows the date, if it is 
given. Furthermore we seem to need a statement as to where 
the heir is or how he is employed, for the first line states that 
Dionysius is absent during the suit. In the damaged part of 
the line only castrz seems read with certainty, though the tops 
of many other letters are seen. I have found no village or 
town name ending in -d2o in the Heliopolite nome. Posidium 
in Arabia Petra is mentioned by Strabo, xv1, 4, 18, but we have 
no indication that Egyptian nomes extended across the strait. 
At the beginning of the line nine or ten letters are entirely lost; 
then esse is read doubtfully, followed by nine letters, which are 
most indistinct. Perhaps occupation and residence were 
given. 
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Line 15 contains the date of the document. ([Germ]anici is 
easily supplied from the five letters preserved, and the fact that 
it is followed by the title zmp(eratoris) restricts our choice of 
emperors to Caligula, Claudius, or Nero, for Vespasian and all 
following emperors placed the title zmperator first, except when 
it was accompanied by the number of times that the title had 
been assumed. The name of the month, Neos Sebastos, sup- 
ports the same date, for it was changed to Domitianus by 
Domitian. Of the three emperors who continued the name of 
Germanicus, Caligula is the least likely here as the form of his 
name and titles used in documents is not long enough to fill the 
space needed. Either of the others would suit the space, since 
the sole difference would be in the genitives Trberiz or Neronis. 
The mention of the third Cyrenaic legion confirms this date in 
a general way, as it was withdrawn from Egypt soon after 119 
A.D. 

The writing is clearly of the first-century type, but 1s difficult 
to date more exactly because of the scarcity of dated docu- 
ments of that period. A fairly close parallel is a papyrus at 
Berlin (Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeogra- 
phy, Facsimile 106) containing portions of two speeches in the 
senate and ascribed to the reign of Claudius. Our document 
is distinctly more formal and better written; it is either older 
or written by a more practised scribe. The letter e is the only 
one carelessly written, being sometimes almost indistinguish- 
able from2z. The main stroke, though generally curved at the 
bottom, differs little from 2: the cross stroke has generally 
degenerated into a mere dot, which was placed carelessly either 
on the middle of the main stroke or at the top or even above. 
As 2 often has a slight enlargement at the top of the stroke, the 
confusion of the two letters is easy. Latin Papyrus 1 at 
Geneva, published by Nicole and Morel, Archives militares du 
premier siécle, may also be compared, though more cursive in 
its tendency to link letters. Our document shows a mixture 
of rustic capital and cursive forms: a, c, f, g, h,1,l, m,n, 0, s, t 
are nearer the capital form; 0, d, e, p, g, r are cursive; w 1s 
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generally uncial, but the capital form occurs; & and z are not 
found. The letters are never linked. Words are separated by 
a dot as often in early inscriptions and documents. As we can 
date this document between 41 and 68 a.p. it will be most 
helpful in illustrating the development of the business hand 
during the first century, in which dated Latin documents are 
so rare. 

The numeral 11 occurs twice with a stroke above it. The 
abbreviations without stroke above are imp(erator), f(ilius), 
M(arcus), L(uctus), P(ublius), 2 = centurio, leg(ionis), fal., 
deq., and quibus d(e) a(gitur). None present serious difficulty. 
Reversed c for centurio or centuria is common in inscriptions. 
Quibus d(e) a(gitur) is certainly rare, but it is made sure by the 
context and by the parallel g(ua) d(e) a(gitur) in the Dacian 
wax tablets. 

Fal. may be explained as Fal(erna) the name of the tribe, or 
Fal(acre) from the name of the Italian hero divinity, which 
appears as the cognomen of a flamen in an inscription (Dessau, 
Insc. Lat. Sel. 6122), but the fact that the name Optato was 
written above suggests a correction rather than an addition, 
even though fal. was not crossed out as in the case of the initial 
M changed to P in the name of the father.!. There isa slight 
stroke above fal., which may mean deletion. The tribal desig- 
nation is not found elsewhere in the document and without 
cognomen isa strangeerror. Neither is it likely that a Roman 
soldier had two cognomina at this time. As Optato is the cor- 
rected form and a well-known cognomen, fal. is probably either 
a nickname oranerror. Sorareaname, used by Varro, L. L. v, 
84, as a synonym for flamen, would not naturally occur as an 
error, but the Greek word yadaxpés (baldheaded) could easily 
be used as a nickname among soldiers in a province where 
Greek was commonly spoken. This ala was recruited among 
Greek-speaking Egyptians. The officer’s full name was M. 
Marcius Optatus but probably his squadron was called af- 


1 The scribe started to write P over the first initial M, but crossed it out. It 
was evidently a mistake for the father’s name and caught in time. 
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fectionately “turma Falacri” (Baldy’s squadron); hence the 
error in writing his name. 

The abbreviation deg. must stand for decurio, as it appears 
three times after a proper name and with ala following. The 
spelling dequrio is supported by quius in line 1. The writer 
seems to have regularly used q, not c, before w, as in the relative 
pronoun and ineques. Therefore in line 8 Octavius Domesticus 
is decurion of the ala Vocontiorum. Now it is likely that the 
centurion as judge would have chosen his counsellors from the 
officers, who knew the claimants and the deceased best. This 
requirement would be met by choosing the decurions of the 
respective squadrons. Thus in line 3 we learn that two of the 
claimants, Apronius and Manlius, were in the ala Vocontiorum 
turma Domestici. As the turma was always named from its 
commander, line 8 proves that the commander, who would 
have known Apronius and Manlius best, was chosen as one of 
the counsellors. The other two counsellors should correspond 
to the other claimant and to the deceased. And in fact it is 
stated in line 5 that the deceased belonged to the ala Apriana, 
though the turma is not named; a second counsellor, L. Heren- 
nius Valens, was decurion in the ala Apriana (I. 8), so the de- 
ceased may well have belonged to the turma Valentis. From 
line 1 we learn that the other claimant was an eques, and his 
ala is not named, because he had been discharged, but the third 
counsellor, Falacrus or Optatus, was from the ala Xoitana, so 
we may perhaps assume that Dionysius had belonged to the ala 
Xoitana turma Falacri. 

There are a few errors in spelling in the document. Single 
s for double occurs twice: decessise, |. 5, and iussiset, 1.7; and 
double ¢ for single; Mattius, 1.6.2. Perhaps we may add Selius 
for Silius in the name of the camp prefect. Cavitiontbus for 
cautionibus is the old spelling defended by the derivation and 
cited by Paulus Diaconus from Festus, 61, 3. It is not found 

2 Matius, |. 7, is right, as the man is a Roman citizen. Matius is a well-known 


family name, but Mattius would probably be German, connected with the town 
Mattium, east of the Rhine. 
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elsewhere. Either our centurion judge had preserved the old 
spelling from family or local influences, or we have a fragment 
of an old military formula preserved by frequent and stereo- 
typed use. 

Peculiarities in grammar are even less noticeable. The ala 
and turma to which each soldier belonged was given in the abla- 
tive without preposition. This occurs both in inscriptions and 
papyri, though the genitive is probably more common. The 
subjunctive with quod in the introductory clauses is correct but 
a rare construction. It indicates the circumstances under 
which the action occurs and may be rendered ‘in the circum- 
stances that’ or ‘whereas.’ Itis most common in Plautus and 
Terence, but we may compare Cicero, in Verr. ul, 5, 175 
and Gaius, Inst. 11, 192. See Mueller, Rh. Mus. xx, 480. 
The indicative is more common even with this use of quod. 
The subjunctive perhaps expresses the fact more cautiously 
and may well have originated from legal custom. The in- 
stances of redundancy of expression already noted may be 
referred to legal phraseology. 

This document adds something to our knowledge of the 
Roman army in Egypt. The presence of the third Cyrenaic 
legion in Egypt up to 119 a.p. is well established. Its head- 
quarters from the time of Caligula on were in the camp at 
Alexandria. Here a division of it seems to be joined with three 
alae in another camp. It has also been assumed that the ala 
Apriana was continuously in Egypt, though the earliest men- 
tion of it was in 83 A.D. (see Military Constitution xv, found at 
Coptos, C. J. L. m1, Suppl. 1, p. 1962). But the ala Voconti- 
orum was not included in that constitution, though three alae 
and seven cohorts were named. The inference ez silentio has 
been that this ala was transferred to Egypt later, an assump- 
tion that has been questioned and was definitely disproved by 
Hamburg Papyrus 2, which located it at Babylon in 59 a.p. 
Both the ala Apriana and the ala Vocontiorum were in Egypt 
under Nero and probably under Claudius; they may have 
formed a part of the army originally stationed there, as the 
tendency was to weaken rather than to strengthen that army. 
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At the same time these documents prove that the enumera- 
tion of cohorts and alae in Military Constitution xv was not 
complete. This is important as it removes the possibility of 
using the argument ez silentzo in the future. Furthermore our 
document names a third cavalry troop, the ala Xoitana, which 
js not elsewhere mentioned. The use of native troops by the 
Roman army in Egypt is known from the example of the first 
and second Theban cohorts, so there is no difficulty in explain- 
ing this ala as Egyptian. 

Xois was a town and surrounding district, or island, in the 
center of the Delta. It was of most importance in very ancient 
times and seems to have furnished a dynasty of Egyptian 
monarchs during the overlordship of the Shepherd Kings. It 
is mentioned in later times, as by Strabo, xvi, 1, 19, and a 
citizen of that region is named in Pap. Ozyr. x1v, 1703, 10. 
The ala Xoitana must have been recruited in that region and 
have taken its name from the town. The system of «ecruiting 
native troops, especially cavalry, for use in newly subdued 
provinces was employed in the late Republic and early Empire, 
as for example Gallic troops by Caesar and British militia by 
Agricola, but the unreliability of these troops in times of insur- 
rection eventually stopped their use in their native provinces. 
We have no proof that this occurred in the case of troops re- 
cruited in Egypt, but the adoption of a special military system 
there, which was associated with the tax system, renders such 
recruiting unlikely after the time of the new system. 

It is well known that in Egypt under the Romans all inhabit- 
ants were divided into two classes, the taxed and the tax-free. 
Both were registered and from the tax-free were recruited in 
later times the new soldiers for the legions and auxiliary forces. 
This system could not have been created at the time of con- 
quest, for then legionary recruits had to be Roman citizens. 
Also certain of the alae and cohorts carried the names of other 
peoples and it was customary to recruit these bodies from the 


same people. 
The distinction of the two classes of inhabitants is made in a 
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papyrus of the time of Tiberius (Pap. Brit. Mus. 11, 192, ll. 83 f.) 
and was probably taken over from the Ptolemaic rule. Under 
the Ptolemies the tax-free class consisted of Greek soldiers and 
colonists settled in Egypt and liable to military service. Yet 
the first enrollment (ézixpiois) of these tax-free inhabitants 
occurred in the first year of Nero (Pap. Brit. Mus. 11, 260). 
Meyer, Heerwesen der Ptoleméer und Rémer, pp. 116 ff., holds 
that this was the beginning of the enrollment for military or 
enlistment purposes, being made on the basis of the census of 
47-48 a.p. Cagnat, Revue de Deux Mondes, iv1, 140 ff., holds 
that this use of Egyptian-born recruits in the legions and 
auxiliary forces began in the first century, and it seems likely 
that the whole system of recruiting for Egypt changed at the 
time of this new enrollment, but previously we have not been 
able to prove the presence of Egyptian-born soldiers in foreign 
troops or legions until the second century. The ala Joitana, 
as well as the Cohortes 1 et 11 Thebaeorum belong to the previ- 
ous system, but did not necessarily go out of existence or change 
their names after the adoption of the new recruiting system. 
It is evident from the title praefectus castrorum, line 6, that 
our document had its origin in a Roman camp. In that camp 
were located at least a detachment of the third Cyrenaic legion 
and the three alae named. It is not the camp at Alexandria, 
for there the commander had the title praefectus ezercitus qui 
est in Aegypto (C. I. L. 111, 6809, and Domaszewski, Rangord- 
nung d. rom. Heeren, pp. 120 ff.). Furthermore, the ala 
Vocontiorum was at Babylon in 59 a.p. (Pap. IJamburg 2) and 
at Pelusium in 134 a.p.? and the ala Apriana was in the Fayum 
in 120 a.p. and much later at Hipponon (Not. dign. or. XXVIII, 
32), both in the military district of Babylon, though it is 
enumerated with the Thebaid detachments in the Military 
Constitution of 83 and at Assuan in 170 a.p. The third and 
twenty-second legions were both stationed at Alexandria from 
3An inscription found at Ptolemais Hermiu and tentatively dated under 


Domitian probably shows another station of this ala, which might associate it 
with the Theban camp. 
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the time of Caligula, but a detachment of one or the other was 
stationed at each of the other camps. Thus even without the 
reference to the Heliopolite nome of line 14 we should assume 
that this document originated in the camp at Babylon. | 

With this evidence before us we may now return to Military 
Constitution xv. A glance at the other constitutions, C.J. L. 
1, Suppl. 1, will be helpful. Regularly a number of alae and 
cohorts are named and stated to be in a certain province and 
under a certain leader, whose title is not generally given: then 
follows the grant of citizenship to the soldiers who have com- 
pleted twenty-five years of service. Constitutions xxx and 
XXxXI are from opposite ends of Lower Moesia and give the 
same commander and date. Furthermore there is no dupli- 
cation in the alae and cohorts named. It is manifest that a 
constitution need not enumerate all the auxiliary forces in a 
province. It may name only half of them or less. Yet it looks 
as if we were dealing each time with an administrative unit. 
This may coincide with a province, but it must coincide with a 
central camp, where the records were kept. In Lower Moesia 
there were evidently two such camps. We know that there 
were three camps in Egypt, one at Alexandria, another at 
Babylon, and a third in the Thebaid. These may have re- 
ported their veterans separately in 83, if not regularly. If so 
Constitution xv belongs to Upper Egypt, as the copy was found 
at Coptos near Thebes. Of the three alae enumerated in it one 
(the Apriana) was at Babylon earlier and about the Fayum 
later. Another (Commagenorum) seems to have always been 
in Upper Egypt, and the third is not elsewhere mentioned. Of 
the seven cohorts all were at times in Upper Egypt and five 
are reported only from there. 

There might not be veterans ready for discharge from every 
ala and cohort every year, but normally there would be. In 
general the constitution names all the auxiliary forces of the 
camp concerned. Therefore we may assume that three alae 
and seven cohorts, together with a detachment from one of the 
Alexandrian legions, formed the garrison of Upper Egypt. 
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Similarly we should associate with Babylon and the garrison 
of Central Egypt not only the three alae and detachment of a 
legion mentioned in our document, but also cohorts to corre- 
spond with those in Upper Egypt. We cannot assume a garri- 
son of less than seven or eight thousand in each of these 
divisions, while Alexandria with the bulk of the two legions and 
the usual auxiliary forces would have had still more. Instead 
of the normal garrison of Egypt being 13,000 as assumed by 
Cagnat (J. c.) there must have been above 25,000 even after the 
withdrawal of the third legion, which had been stationed at 
Babylon under Augustus. 

None of the persons named in the document are mentioned 
elsewhere. All the names are Latin except three, Heraclides, 
Dionysius, and Acamas, which are Greek. The older cavalry- 
men and two of the officers have but one or two names each. 
The Romanization of the alae cannot be called complete. 
Missicius in lines 1 and 13 is not a proper name, but is a sub- 
stitute for veteranus. It is found in a few inscriptions (C. I. L. 
11, 1690; v, 910, 7822; x, 469; x11, 3179), in Suetonius, Nero, 
48, and Martial, 11, 91. The word seems to have been soon 
abandoned. 

If I may romance a little on the basis of the names, we see 
that some fifty years before the time of this document, 7.e., 
under Augustus or very soon after, there was a Roman soldier 
named Manlius serving in Egypt, presumably in the camp at 
Babylon and so perhaps in the ala of the Vocontii. He does 
not seem to have had any other Roman name and cannot 
therefore be considered a legionary. He formed a family union 
with an Egyptian-born Greek and kept her in the village near 
the camp. Two sons were born, to each of whom was given 
the name Dionysius. There was also a daughter. When the 
sons were grown both enlisted in the cavalry, but could not join 
the ala of the Vocontii, for it was still recruited from that Gallic 
people. They therefore entered alae recruited in Egypt, one 
the Apriana and the other either the same or the Xoitana, as 
I have suggested above. As their mother was Greek they were 
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eligible for these regiments. In fact the Apriana may have 
been recruited originally from the sons of such camp marriages.‘ 
The daughter married a cavalryman of her father’s troop, the 
Vocontii, and had two sons, one named after his father, the 
other after his mother’s father; they were brought up in the 
camp village. Yet the system of recruiting had now changed 
or the marriage law was different, for the sons are allowed to 
enlist in the ala of the Vocontii. One of the Dionysii also 
married and his son, M. Trebius Heraclides, had a different 
Greek name, perhaps from his mother, and later added M. 
Trebius in imitation of Roman names and to honor some Tre- 
bius. He could not have gained the name by adoption, for 
then he would have been a Roman eligible to enlistment in the 
legions; yet he enlisted in the ala Apriana with his uncle. His 
father was discharged from the army without being granted 
citizenship, hence probably for disability. Thus we have three 
members of the third generation serving in the Roman army of 
— occupation, and all auxiliary forces seem open to them for 
enlistment; yet the “sons of the camp” are not yet taken into 
the legions. This little romance seems to point to the time of 
Nero rather than Claudius as the date of the document. 

L. Selius Laetus was praefectus castrorum and we have al- 
ready determined that the camp was at Babylon. According 
to Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, 1, 391, this officer was sub- 
ject to the praefectus legionis, who in turn was under the 
praefectus Aegypti. Difficulty is caused by the title mentioned 
above, praefectus exercitus, qui estin Aegypto. Domaszewski (I. 
c.) has assumed that this official was prefect of the camp at 
Alexandria after it held the two legions. If so he must be 
superior to the praefectus legionis of each legion, but this would 
not prevent the other two Egyptian camps from having the 
customary praefectus castrorum, and the title is found some 
five times in the third volume of the Corpus. 

This officer is the chief official of the camp at Babylon and 
as such has under his control both in military and civil matters 


4 Cohorts taking their name from their leader seem to have been first recruited 
in the time of Sulla. 
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legionary and auxiliary soldiers. In this case of disputed in- 
heritance he is the chief judge and assigns a judez to pass on its 
merits. The centurion judex thus appointed chose his own 
counsellors and rendered decision. The end of the document 
is fragmentary, so we do not know whether the camp prefect 
had to confirm his decision, but from the analogy of the praetor 
I should assume it. 

Under the law of agnate succession of the Twelve Tables 
sons of a sister would have had no claim to the property of an 
intestate; so this case implies that the rule of cognate suc- 
cession established by the pretorian edicts was the one followed. 
Under that all nephews were of the same degree of nearness, but 
a brother was one degree nearer. Therefore this case was de- 
cided in accordance with the bonorum possessio rule of the pre- 
torian court. We know that this rule had been established at 
Rome long before Cicero’s time; compare Cicero, pro Clu. 165: 
intestatum esse mortuum possessionemque eius bonorum ex 
edicto praetoris, huic illius sororis filio, . . . datam; and in 
Verr. 11, 1,114: hoc vetus edictum translaticiumque esse. Yet 
this seems to be the first preserved document which illustrates 
the rule. 

More interesting is the fact that this pretorian rule is applied 
in the army and among those of foreign birth. It is certain 
that under Augustus Roman soldiers could not marry. 
Children born of soldiers and camp women were illegitimate, 
and so took the rank of the mother. Yet among the auxiliary 
forces from 52 A.D. on we find frequent mention of children and 
wives of foreign soldiers in the military constitutions. In a 
sense both the children and the marriages are recognized, yet 
it is not a legal Roman marriage, for the military diploma 
regularly grants connubium. It seems therefore that a quasi- 
marriage was already permitted and frequent among auxiliary 
soldiers in the time of Claudius. Doubtless at first the children 
had the rank and rights of the mother, but by the time of the 
first military diploma (52 a.p.) they are entitled to the political 
position of the father. This interpretation is certainly 
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strengthened by our document, which shows an intestate 
soldier’s inheritance claimed by a brother and nephews by 
reason of relationship through the father of the deceased. All 
are soldiers and seem born from camp marriages. Compare 
Mitteis-Wilcken, 11, 281, and the literature there cited. The 
same development took place among the legionary soldiers, but 
more slowly, as it was checked by the severer military discipline 
and by the rights of citizenship involved. 

We have also to inquire what is meant by cavitiones (cau- 
tiones) in this suit. If I have restored line 12 correctly, it is 
further explained by cautto proximitatis. We know that under 
a will the heres might be required to give a cautio that he would 
pay legacies, fulfil conditions, etc., or he could demand a cautvo 
from legatees before paying, to provide against suit being later 
brought under a better will. Here it would seem that the two 
heirs, who were not of the same ala as the deceased, had secured 
possession of the property or had attempted to secure pos- 
session of the property by giving a cautvo declaring their grade 
of relationship, and agreeing to return the property if aclaimant | 
with nearer bond of relationship should appear. As the 
nearest heir and the person who had probably brought the suit 
was represented in his absence by his son, it was necessary that 
the son as procurator give a cautio that the absent party would 
be bound by his act. We are also not sure what evidence had 
been furnished that the absent heir was still living. If proof 
of that was not absolute, the son representing him might be 
required to give a cautio in case it should later be proved that 
the father was not alive at that time; for in that case his son 
must divide the inheritance with the other nephews. The use 
of the plural in the text indicates that surety bonds had been 
furnished by both parties to the suit. 
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IlI.—The Development of Political Gratitude 
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As arule, gratitude is a virtue which meets the whole-hearted 
approval of all sorts and conditions of men. To this rule po- 
litical gratitude constitutes a lonely exception. Gratitude 
flourishes best in its proper soil, the mind of the individual. 
Attempt to make it a corporate emotion and it becomes some- 
thing less fine. This is particularly apparent when it is intro- 
duced into matters of state. It was perhaps with this thought 
that the Spectator said somewhere that gratitude is the only 
virtue to which the law gives no encouragement.!. Burke in 
his ‘‘Letter to a Noble Lord’”’ remarked that ingratitude to 
benefactors is the first of revolutionary virtues. In fact, 
laws have been devised against the influence and action of po- 
litical gratitude. Yet, despite its bad odor, it has played a 
large part in human history, whether it has passed under its 
own or under some other name. 

Prehistorically, it may be, the motive of revenge is ante- 
cedent to that of gratitude. Between the two it is not always 
possible to distinguish. The same deed may be an act of grati- 
- tude to one party and an act of revenge to another.?. The very 
doer of the deed may not be sure which is the predominant 
motive in his own mind. In the Greek literature, even of the 
fifth century, we cannot fail to notice a curious lack of emphasis 
upon ingratitude. Deeds which seem to us abominably un- 

1Sen. de Ben. 111, 6, 2: Hoc frequentissimum crimen nusquam punitur, 
ubique inprobatur. neque absolvimus illud, sed cum difficilis esset incertae rei 
aestimatio, tantum odio damnavimus et inter ea reliquimus quae ad iudices deos 
mittimus. 

?Hdt. ut, 47. The Spartans performed a service for some Samian exiles 
which the latter thought was inspired by gratitude for naval aid against the 


Messenians, but which the Spartans explained as an act of punishment to the 
Samian state; cf. Dem. xvii, 213. 
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grateful are related without the faintest perceptible implication 
of censure. Thucydides? lets fall no slightest hint that the 
conduct of the Corcyreans to their benefactor Themistocles, 
when they refused him an asylum in their island, was con- 
sidered ungrateful. Nor does Herodotus * speak of any in- 
gratitude on the part of the Athenians when they punished 
Miltiades, the saviour of the state, for his ill-starred attempt 
upon Paros. Even in the funeral speech of Pericles, with all its 
spirit of real appreciation, nothing is said about gratitude to 
the dead, nor do I find anything like the modern note of grati- 
tude in the inscriptions that were placed upon Greek soldiers’ 
monuments.® 

If political gratitude be in fact the transference to a corpora- 
tion of an emotion originally and perhaps essentially indi- 
vidual, we may expect to discover it first where the corporate 
character of one or both of the parties is obscured, or at least 
unemphasized. Now, there are three main types of gratitude 
in which the state is directly concerned: first, the gratitude of 
the individual to the state; second, that of the state to the indi- 
vidual; third, that of one state to another. We may perhaps 
add a fourth type, essentially individual, but with a strong po- 
litical flavor, the gratitude of individual politicians to one 
another—probably the most harmful and despicable of all the 
political gratitudes. | 


I 


View gratitude subjectively as a feeling, ignoring its derived 
sense of the objective manifestation of that feeling to a second 
party, and obviously the first type mentioned above is still in 
the realm of the individual, for an individual feels it. It is po- 
litical only in the sense that it is directed to a political unit. 
If that unit is also an individual, say a monarch, the emotion 
is the smallest possible distance removed from its true field, the 

71, 136, 1. But the account is very concise. 

4v1, 136. He does mention that the past services of the culprit were pleaded 


in his favor. 
§ Dem. xvii, 289; cf. Simonides, Anth. P. vit, 1; 2; 4; xv, 26. 
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relation of man to man. And the first instance of political 
gratitude that meets us in extant Greek literature is that of the 
individual to a king. We find it in the second book of the 
Odyssey.6 Telemachus, appealing to the Ithacans to rid the 
king’s house of the suitors, reminds them of the mild govern- 
ment which they had received at the hands of their king, and 
begs them to let him mourn for his father unhampered by the 
presence of the suitors, unless Odysseus had so injured any, 
that, in revenge, the injured man desires to egg on the suitors. 
In much the same tone Mentor expresses his indignation that 
the people sit in silence and forget the kind rule of their absent 
king.’ He might just as well have been cruel and oppressive. 
In this there is no word of gratitude. The terminology therefor 
is as yet undeveloped. Of the two complementary motives, 
gratitude and revenge, it is the latter that is emphasized. And 
yet there is an implication of a duty on the part of the people. 
To neglect it would expose them to shame in man’s eyes and 
to the anger of the gods. That duty we should call gratitude.® 
To Homer it is far less clearly defined. In the fourth book ! 
Penelope takes up the same strain, this time reproaching the 
suitors, but chiefly those of them who were Ithacans and whose 
parents had benefited by the kindly government of Odysseus. 
Her language on this occasion is important, because, as I shall 
show elsewhere,!! its last verse laid the foundation of much of 
the terminology that grew up later to express gratitude. What 
she demands is perhaps not so much political gratitude as in- 
dividual gratitude to a political character. In that island com- 
munity, so loosely governed that two decades of anarchy have 
brought the state no serious harm, there is no demand that the 
people be grateful for good government. It is the absence of 

647 ff., esp. 71-74. 

7230-241, 

* 66. 

® Aristotle finds therein the origin of monarchy (Pol. 1285, b, 6-9; 1286, b, 
10-11). 


10 686-695. 
11 In an article on the ‘Terminology of Gratitude,’’ to be published later. 
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the usual and expected individual acts of oppression of which 
they are reminded.” 

The next step in making gratitude political is taken when; 
as in the Supplices ° of Aeschylus, the king is no longer the 
state, but is influenced or checked by the will of the people. 
Consequently he cannot usurp the whole credit for a favor done 
by the state. In the Heraclidae,“ gratitude is expressed not 
merely to the king but to his people. 

As far as I can discover, no king ever expresses his gratitude 
to his people for loyalty or obedient service.!> These are taken 
for granted. And the people’s gratitude to the king tends to 
be rather formal. He receives at least the expression of grati- 
tude for doing no more than his plain, even his routine, duty. 
When the state is thought of as distinct from the king a new 
element arises. He had been the father of his people. The 
state hecomes the mother and duties of filial piety are required 
for birth and for education. It is significant that such an 
obligation is viewed as filial piety 1° before it is thought of as 
gratitude—the plane on which the modern is tempted to put 
it. It rises—or falls—to the plane of gratitude when the 
favors in question do not so strongly suggest the duties of a 
mother but are rather public offices and other honors. These, 
however, like the honors paid to a king, do not always inspire 
gratitude, but are accepted as acknowledgments of valuable 
services already rendered to the state. In fact, failure to re- 
ceive such honors is apt to evoke bitter complaints of the state’s 
ingratitude. 

12 Lord Herbert of Cherbury in his Autobiography, p. 113, Camelot Series, 
gives the word of one of the subjects of the oppressive Duke of Savoy: ‘‘ We are 
not so much offended with the Duke for what he takes from us, as thankful for 
what he leaves us.”’ 

13 365 ff.; 480 ff.; 600 ff.; 625 f.; 980 ff. 

M309 ff. 

18 Otho on becoming emperor hints that he who slays Galba will earn his 
gratitude (Tac. Hist. 1, 38). A king is far more likely to show gratitude to a 


foreign people than to his own. 
1¢ Plato, Crito, 50-51. 
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The second main type of political gratitude is that which a 
state may express to its individual members. What various 
hindrances it meets! Gratitude is so essentially an individual 
emotion that a corporate body can perhaps do no more than go 
through the motions of expressing it. It has often been said 
that states, especially republics, are ungrateful things. And the 
more democratic, the more ungrateful.!’ The absolute mon- 
archy of the Persians was conspicuous among states for its warm 
appreciation of services rendered by its subjects. But these 
were usually rendered to the person of the king, and from him 
proceeded the reward. Such an act as that of Zopyrus !® must 
have aroused in the heart of a king a very deep and genuine 
feeling of gratitude. Then, too, conspicuous and effusive ap- 
preciation was the best of all means for attracting that personal 
devotion without which no despot can maintain his power. A 
republic considers any service rendered to it more a matter of 
course. What benefits the state benefits the individuals in the 
state.® Such service should, theoretically, be its own reward. 
But none the less, gratitude is, if not theoretically essential, 
practically advisable,”° for few can so identify themselves with 
the state as willingly to dispense with gratitude for the services 
which they have done it. No material rewards are necessarily 
implied. Honors are cheap,—so cheap that there is always the 
danger that by promiscuous bestowal their value may be de- 
preciated to the vanishing point. All states have recognized 
that such honors are far from wasted.” A sort of endless chain 

17 See Hooper, Campaign of Sedan, p. 285, for a striking presentation of the 
view that a state may build on the gratitude of a foreign prince, but not on that 
of a foreign people, and least of all on that of one inclined to the republican form 
of government. 

18 Hdt. m1, 154; 160. 

19 Dem. XIX, 227. 

20 For much the same reason a party tends to be more grateful for service 
and loyalty, or at any rate to reward them more adequately, than a state is 
likely todo. Cleon already understood and used party gratitude in a way that 
Tammany has hardly succeeded in bettering. See Croiset, Aristophanes and the 


Political Parties at Athens, p. 77. 
21 Dem. xvi, 120. 
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is formed in the give and take of service and gratitude, and the 
token of appreciation which the benefactor receives arouses his 
own counter-gratitude ~ and stimulates him to further bene- 
factions. 

Another obstacle to the proper development and manifesta- 
tion of the state’s gratitude, assuming always that such corpo- 
rate expression may properly be styled gratitude, is the 
tendency to exalt the men of yesterday at the expense of the 
men of today. Gratitude to the former is easy enough. It 
costs nothing, except, perhaps, the trifling upkeep of a monu- 
ment. Around the men of old gathers a halo, while personal 
envy, or party prejudice, depreciates the claims of contempo- 
raries. Demosthenes stoutly maintains # that he should be 
compared with the men of his own age, for they alone labor 
under the same handicaps as himself. 

The services for which an individual receives the gratitude 
of his state form a scale descending from an act like tyran- 
nicide,“ that assures or preserves her very existence, down to 
something near the vanishing point. Special honors were paid 
even to the remote descendants of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton.2> The salvation of the state on the field of battle, 
equally with tyrannicide, is brought about at the risk of one’s 
life, but it is done in coéperation with others. Of course the 
commander gets the lion’s share of the credit, but the Athenians 
took care that he should not get it all.2° The valor of the 
common soldier ?’ forms the next step in our descending scale. 
He too risks his all, but the acknowledgment which he receives 

32 Aeschines, 111, 177; Andoc. 11, 23. 

23 xvi, 314-316. 

4 Cic, Phil. 11, 46, 117. 

*6 The tyrannicides are continually referred to a3 ‘benefactors’? (Aesch. 1, 
132 and 140). Their descendants formed the one exception to the sweeping law 
proposed by Leptines, but they were by no means immune from punishment for 
crime (Dem. x1x, 280-281). 

26 Generals who won a victory at the Strymon were not allowed to put their 
names on the memorial of the battle (Aesch. 11, 183). Miltiades was not 


allowed to put his name on the painting of the Marathon fight (1d. mm, 186). 
37 Aesch. 11, 169. 
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is conditioned by the fact that there are many with whom he 
must shareit. The services of the statesman may far outweigh 
those of the soldier.2* But the latter appeal more to the 
popular imagination and receive more popular appreciation 
. and gratitude. The politician complains that he receives all 
the blame for anything that goes wrong, while the military 
leader gets the credit for any success.2? The statesman works 
behind closed doors. This, while it often enables him to con- 
ceal his responsibility for disaster, also obscures the credit 
which belongs to him for measures which benefit the state.*° 
One who returned from a foreign mission bringing with him 
some diplomatic triumph that won the popular approval might 
be publicly crowned *! or otherwise honored.*? 

Next to military or diplomatic service we may place unusual 
munificence in office,** then merely ordinary good conduct,” a 
perfunctory and routine sort of gratitude which obscured the 
difference between those who had rendered real and conspicu- 
ous service to the state and those who had done nothing at all 
out of the ordinary.*®* Political gratitude is in fact expressed 
merely for good character,** so far as the decree is phrased, 
though doubtless, even here, services were really taken into 
account. Not only character with its implications of service, 
but talent with its implication of performance and production, 
athletic, musical, or literary, received the grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the state. Of course, then, as now, many a man lived 
unappreciated who thought, or whose friends thought, that he 
had produced works worthy of the highest praise.*” 
os Id. 11, 146. 

29 Td. 11, 80. 

30 Dem. xrx, 274; a successful peace is ascribed, not to the skill of the states- 
man, but to the valor of the citizens and the reputation of the state. 

31 Crowns for a successful embassy, Aesch. 111, 83. 

32 Votes of thanks and dinner at the expense of the state, id. 1, 53. It was 
an indignity not to receive such honors, Dem. xix, 31. 

33 Dem. xvi, 113; Arist. Eth. N. 1163, b, 5 ff. 

4 Dem. xix, 86. 

38 Adams on Aesch. 1, 111 (Loeb Translation); Democritus, frag. 265 Diels. 


36 Aesch. 111, 189; 42; 10 (for virtue and justice). 
37 Ar. Eq. 520 ff. (of Magnes and Cratinus). 
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Gratitude, or at least the expression of it, seems to depend 
less on the ultimate value of the service rendered than on the 
immediate pleasure or relief from peril which it brings.*8 
Hence the extravagant honor paid to the man who brings 
tidings of victory.**> He may have had no share in winning it, - 
but the popular relief must have an outlet. He is on the spot 
while the soldiers are far away. So he gets the immediate 
benefit.“° Of course, in certain cases, the news is brought at 
considerable risk to the messenger, but this scarcely enhances 
the reward which he receives. However, such reward is usually 
as transient as it is extravagant.*! The reverse of the picture 
is the equally undeserved fate that sometimes awaited the 
blameless bearers of bad news, particularly at the hands of 
despots the ruin of whose hopes and plans they had to 
announce. 

The gratitude paid to a public benefactor might descend to 
his heirs.*2 It was only decent to give a proper start in life to 
the lad whose father had laid down his life for his country on 
the battlefield. And if thereby a certain éclat was given to the 
young man, it would have been finical to object that he himself 
had done nothing to deserve it. But common sense was 
outraged at the idea of electing a young man to office * merely 
because he was the son of a public benefactor. Similarly, 
when for conspicuous service a man had been granted immunity 
from certain public duties or burdens, it was natural that 
objections should be raised to making these immunities heredi- 
tary, especially in times when the state was in financial straits. 
On this point hinged the famous Leptines case.“4 

38 Dem. xx, 46; Arist. Rhet. 1385, a, 26. 

39 Compare Ar. Plut. 764-766. 

40 Aesch. 1, 171. 

41 Aesch. 11, 80. For a curious reason for punishing the bearers of ill news see 
Arist. Rhet. 1379, b, 20. 

47The Thebans are reproached because they did not protect the sons of 
Heracles (Eur. H. F. 222 ff., 560, 568 f.). The ingrates are called xaxol. 

48 Sen. de Ben. 1v, 30, 2; 32, 2. 


“ According to Demosthenes (xx, 54) the question reduced itself to this: 
Shall we let our benefactors retain what we have bestowed upon them? 
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Invidious as it always is to ask for gratitude,*® such demands 
were frequently made,“ especially in the Athenian courts, and 
sometimes for the most trifling services.“” It was the tendency 
to yield to such importunity that brought into discredit the 
whole matter of political gratitude.*? In many such cases no 
real gratitude could be felt, but indolence or momentary en- 
thusiasm rewards these minor services and has nothing more 
it can do to distinguish major benefactors.*® The worthy and 
patriotic man scorns to receive a distinction so cheap,°® while 
the intriguing politician © gets the coveted marks of gratitude 
and honor. Men forget that the value of political service lies 
precisely in the thing which predisposes the people to ignore 
it—its repetition and its consistency. Injustice in this field 
is disastrously conspicuous. The moral sense of all discrimi- 
nating people is revolted. The advantages of political grati- 
tude ™ are not only lost, but are replaced by evils of a serious 
character. Demosthenes expresses the hope that the Theban 
foe will be guilty of political ingratitude,*> and remarks that it 
is a very bad sign when a city finds none of its citizens worthy 
to receive benefits at its hands. Some, however, maintained 

48 Leptines would punish with driula and confiscation the request for political 
gratitude (Dem. xx, 156). 

‘6 Aeschines accuses Demosthenes of calling for rewards and crowns of gold 
(111, 167; cf. 250). 

47 Aeschines asks gratitude for a very small service and criticizes his rival for 
ignoring an even smaller one (11, 171; 150). 

48 See especially Dem. xx, 121. 

«9 ‘*Reserve your crowns for more worthy men”’ (Aesch. 111, 255). On this 
point Demosthenes is quite at one with his rival (xx, 121). 

60 Crowning had become a matter of routine (Aesch. 111, 177f.). Themisto- 
cles and Miltiades had no bronze statues dedicated to them ({Dem.] x11, 
1). 

8! Aesch. 111, 179. 

82 Dem. xx, 30. 

8 Aesch. 111, 231. 

4 The benefit to the state from the public award of crowns (Dem. xvutr, 120); 
the educative effect on the young (Aesch. 111, 246); the stimulus to legitimate 
ambition (Dem. xx, 155). 


55 xx, 109. 
86 7b. 113. 
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that it was far better to honor a few who were undeserving than 
to ignore any who were worthy.*’ 


IIB 


We turn now to those cases in which a service has been done 
to a state by the citizen of another country. Gratitude for 
such a service, as our own to Lafayette, readily passes over into 
gratitude to his country and forms a transition to the third 
type, the gratitude of state to state. Such a benefactor cannot 
be influenced by ties of patriotism to a foreign land. So it is 
important to win his favor by the exhibition of gratitude and 
thus stimulate his willingness to continue his services. Certain 
favors, however, are so palpably done to establish a claim to 
gratitude that the only way to preserve independence of action 
is to decline the proffered favor. This certain Athenian 
prisoners felt when they insisted on ransoming themselves 
rather than accept their freedom at the hand of Philip,*® the 
citizen, in this case the monarch, of another state. 

In fact, political gratitude to an individual of another state 
is beset with dangers more, perhaps, than any other of the 
types which we have been considering. There are some favors 
for which it is not only very hard for a state to be grateful but 
for which gratitude would verge on the immoral. For the 
treachery of Benedict Arnold, even had it attained its object, 
many an Englishman would have been scandalized at the sug- 
gestion that he should be grateful. The foul act had been 
bought and paid for. Why drag in gratitude? And if such an 
act were done, not for base lucre, but because of narrow vision 
or mistaken policy, why should any state be grateful to any one 
for a service which he had never intended to confer? 

There is, however, one condition which favors the appreci- 
ation of favors conferred by aliens more than those rendered 
by citizens. Envy and party feeling are largely eliminated. 


87 Ib. 39. 
58 Dem. x1x, 169. Care must be used in selecting one’s benefactors (Sen. 


de Ben. u1, 18, 5). 
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And, from the other angle, we can readily detect a tendency to 
do favors to another rather than one’s own state, much as one 
is apt to do little services for outsiders which he might neglect 
to confer on his own family, where they would be taken for 
granted and receive little or no acknowledgment. Such 
services as the use of troops raised for other purposes 5* were 
cheaply paid for by an honorarium to the complaisant general. 
Possibilities like these inspired the Athenians to keep a check 
on the character of the services which their servants were 
rendering to foreign powers by requiring the consent of the | 
state before any foreign © decoration might be bestowed upon 
an Athenian citizen—a provision which found its way into our 
own constitution. 

But sometimes Athens herself received a crown for services 
that had been performed by an Athenian citizen in such a way 
as to redound to the honor and reputation not of himself, but 
of his state. Such, if we may believe the gentleman himself, 
had been the result of the conduct and policy of Demosthenes.® 

Honors conferred upon a foreigner assumed various forms, 
the most common of which was the title of Benefactor. The 
freedom of the city ® was granted very rarely by Athens in the 
days of her pride, more commonly in the days of her humili- 
ation and poverty. It was an inexpensive gift, and the glamor 
of the Athenian name made ita welcome honor. But it meant, 
of course, that Athens was cheaply trading on her past glories. 

$9 Dem. 11, 28. 

60 This did not apply to domestic decorations (Aesch. 111, 46). It was some- 
times evaded (ib. 42). The idea was that the recipient of the honor would be as 
grateful to Athens for allowing him to receive the honor as to the power that had 
conferred it (ib. 46 f.). 

xvi, 93; 305. 

6? (Lys.] xx, 19. This was also a common title of domestic benefactors, ag 


e.g., of the tyrannicides (Aesch. 1, 1382; 140 [ef. 111, 257)). 
#(Dem.] x111, 24. 
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Ill 


Purely political gratitude or ingratitude exists only between 
state and state, though one state may be a monarch.“ That 
is, neither party is a private individual, though, again, an indi- 
vidual sometimes performs the service for which the gratitude 
is paid. Divided as were the cities by party strife, the ex- 
pression of gratitude sometimes emanates from one party only, 
but such gratitude is still corporate, not individual. It is 
equally true that one party may block any manifestation of 
_ gratitude to a foreign power and thus expose the whole state to 
the charge of ingratitude. In this field we can trace the same 
gradation from services of a material and obvious character to 
the merest imponderables. The gratitude of Rome for the 
blessings of Athenian culture was so fulsome that it fed the 
arrogance of Athens ® and made her value her degenerate self 
with the estimate that others held of her, and obscured to her 
prejudiced vision the fact that her despised pupils were rapidly 
leaving her behind in the very qualities and services for which 
they were wont to express their gratitude to her. 

Political gratitude, though it may be quite sincere, is recog- 
nized as good business. A state with a reputation for ingrati- 
tude might find itself in evil case when it sorely needed help.® 
If one state insisted on helping another in spite of the notorious 
ingratitude of the latter, this was usually ascribable less to 
magnanimity than to motives of self-interest. And if Athens 
persists in helping an ungrateful state,®* which her own inter- 
ests obviously do not allow her to neglect, will she not with as 
little scruple refuse to help deserving states if her interest so 
dictate? © Weremember the pathetic fate of Plataea. What 

« For such gratitude see psephisma in Dem. xvi, 92; Hdt. v, 99; for in- 
gratitude see Aesch. 1, 29. 

66 Dem. Xvi, 305. 

66 Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 83; Frank, Roman Imperialism, p. 220. 

67 Dem. xx, 10; cf. Aesch. 11, 117-118. For modern times see Alison Phillips, 
European History, p. 356. 


68 Dem. xvii, 97; x1x, 16. 
*° Thuc. 11, 40, 4. 
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then becomes of real gratitude? Doubtless gratitude was often 
a convenient blind,” but as in individual, so, to a degree, in 
political gratitude, the mere fact that an act is palpably expedi- 
ent does not augur the absence of the emotion of gratitude.” 
Most of us believe that in the long run goodness and expedi- 
ency must and do coincide. 

Political gratitude has its immoral aspects. It may be used 
equally to wean a man from his loyalty to his own state,’? and 
one state from its alliance with another.” It is employed to 
inveigle a people into a subjection “ alike unworthy of their 
past and perilous for their future. So certain kinds of favors 
it were well to be chary of accepting.”> A people might other- 
wise be placed in the dilemma of yielding no negligible portion 
of independence or facing the deadly charge of ingratitude, of 
all attacks the easiest to launch and the hardest to repel. 


To these types of gratitude we may add another which seems 
to belong in this category, while strictly a matter between indi- 
viduals. It is the tendency of one politician to expect help 
from another in consideration of help which he has conferred. 
It is the most pestilential form of political gratitude ’® and is 
stigmatized among us by such expressions as “log-rolling,”’ or 
is dignified, though not sanctified, by the name of “‘ senatorial 
courtesy.” 


These, then, are the main types of political gratitude. In 
addition there are certain cases which are palpably political but 


70 Sparta could use it to perfection (Dem. xv1, 17). 

71 Sen. de Ben. tv, 24, 2. 

72 Dem. xrx, 169. 

7% Dem. v1, 9-10; Plut. Marcellus, 10. 

%[Dem.] x, 64. Tokens of gratitude imperceptibly become a fixed tribute 
(Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 64). 

7§ The Aetolian League refuses a fund offered by Eumenes (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life and Thought, p. 552; Polyb. xxm,11). Captives refuse to let Philip ransom 
them (Dem. xix, 169). 

76 Croiset, Aristophanes and the Political Parties, p. 77, says that the whole 
policy of Cleon was based on political gratitude. But in the literature it is not 
easy to turn to specific examples of this. Cicero admits obligation to Antony, 
but will not let this stand in the way of his duty to the state (Pail. m1, 3, 6). 
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which are difficult to attach to any of these. Such are the 
gratitude of monarchs and peoples for favorable responses from 
Delphi, and the counter-gratitude of the Delphic officials for 
the gifts which they received.’”’ Such gratitude cannot be 
classified merely as gratitude to a god, for it had political im- 
portance and might approximate bribery. 

In the law-courts gratitude has little standing. The attitude 
of law to it is distinctly unfavorable. Notoriously, political 
crimes are committed in its name. In the courts of Athens, 
its chief function seems to have been to defeat the ends of 
justice.”® The Athenian procedure, like our own, took a man’s 
good deeds for granted and punished him for his crimes. But 
practice ran counter to theory, and there was a tendency to lay 
stress upon past services in order to secure mitigation of 
penalty. The defendant’s services to the state were cata- 
logued not only to show him incapable of the crimes that were 
laid to his charge, but to lay up for him a fund of merit, on 
which he might draw if his crime were proved beyond denial. 
And in the arguments for the prosecution the amazing 
appeals to gratitude ’® argue scant belief in the power of justice 
unaided. Gratitude is apparently needed to help justice to 
function.®° | 

It is a nice question to what extent distinguished services to 
one’s country should confer immunity for subsequent crimes 
against her. Should all penalty be cancelled, or, as in the case 
of Miltiades, should the claims of gratitude be considered 
satisfied by some mitigation of the full penalty? Some degree 
of immunity is usually granted, even if it cannot be defended 
on grounds of strict Justice. It must have been a great relief 

77 Hdt. vir, 178. 

78 Dem. xxxvir, 49; cf. Andoc. 1, 40, and the use of yapitecOa:, e.g., in 
{Andoc.] rv, 21. 

7° Aesch. 11, 143: gratitude adduced as a reason for giving true testimony. 

80 (Lys.] xx, 19: to acquit the defendant would be rank ingratitude to the 
prosecutor. Andoc.1, 141; 147: appeals to the virtue of one’s ancestors. Ar. 
Av. 384: Epops, perhaps in parody of a lawcourt plea, appeals to his subjects’ 


gratitude towards himself, to secure a hearing for the two aged visitors to 
Birdland. 
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to the Athenians when Thrasybulus died,® for they were at a 
loss what to do with him, in view at once of his traitorous 
designs and of his past services. 

When gratitude comes into conflict with strict justice it 
usually wins the day. The pleasure of a concrete and vividly 
remembered service dulls the desire for abstract justice. But 
when gratitude comes into conflict with another emotion, such 
as suspicion,® envy, or fear, it, in its turn, begins with shame 
to take the lower place. Prometheus finds suspicion at the 
root of the conduct of Zeus to him.® 

For, of course, there are things which must be expected to 
cancel the feeling of gratitude. Such are misdeeds which 
render useless the benefits that the wrongdoer has previously 
conferred. The acts of Thrasybulus, said some, amounted to 
a second driving of the people into the exile from which he had 
once saved them.™ Gratitude is at best, as Thucydides said, 
a troublesome obligation. A state will not be very grateful 
for service which would have been quite unnecessary but for 
the benefactor’s previous misdoing.®® Prosecutors in cases of 
unconstitutionality argue that, so far from acquitting the man 
who attempts to overthrow the constitution, out of gratitude 
for previous services which he may have rendered, those public 
men who defend such people should themselves be deemed 
ungrateful to the state.®” 

Men felt great reluctance to discontinue any token of grati- 
tude ®8 even when the obligation that had called it forth was 
cancelled or when the obligation had come to be on the other 
side.*® But it is a counsel of perfection to maintain that old- 

8! Lys. xxvu, 8. Cf. the appeal of Scipio Africanus to his victory at Zama, 
made to distract attention from the grave charges against him (Livy, XXxXVIII, 
50 f.). 

oe. pro Cael. 31, 74, and cf. Dem. xv1, 13. 

8% Aeschylus, Prom. 226 f. 

% Aeschines, 111, 195. 

8 Thuc. 11, 40, 4. 

86 Aesch. 111, 236. 

87 Aesch. 111, 196. 


88 Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 553; Polyb. xxvir. 18. 
89 Dem. xx, 62 f.; 81. 
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time gratitude must not be cancelled by more recent offenses. 
In point of fact, a small insult will often obliterate the memory 
of the most substantial benefits.°° Any injustice on the part 
of a powerful benefactor, any attempt to dominate the policy 
of a people, will change its gratitude to the bitterest resent- 
ment. Any attempt to trade on a favor invites a corre- 
sponding scrutiny of motives and breeds a suspicious attitude 
of mind which militates against the likelihood of finding those 
motives unselfish and worthy of gratitude. 

More pardonable still is it when a nation forgets to be 
grateful under the stress of some overwhelming misfortune. 
Gratitude is so delicate a thing, so late a flower of our emotional 
life, that it is one of the first to wither under the blight of a 
great despair. A nation in the depths of national humiliation, 
with no means of showing gratitude, with the favors for which 
it once owed such gratitude swept away and rendered nugatory, 
may be pardoned if it makes scant attempt to galvanize into 
sensitiveness its bruised and paralyzed emotions.” 

Of course, the claims of gratitude have often been pressed 
beyond all reason. A political service need not call forth such 
a degree of gratitude as to mortgage the recipient’s whole 
future. Men have talked as if no counter-favors could satisfy 
the benefactor’s claim. Granting, of course, that a favor 
done in time of need should never be forgotten, granting that 
it must leave an irremovable deposit of kindly feeling, which 
may very well find expression in voluntary action, it would 
seem evident that it is possible to perform some counter-service *4 
to balance the account so that no further claims for return 
can be advanced ® and no charges of ingratitude brought 
forward. In his Farewell Address George Washington issued 

90 Cic. Phil. 11, 24, 60; Sen. de Ben. vi, 4, 1 ff.; ef. Livy, xxv, 31, 4. 

" Dem. xv1, 12. 

% Dem. 1, 11. 

% Alison Phillips, European History, p. 359. 

% As by the cession of Savoy and Nice to the French by the Italians (7b. 530; 


364). 
95 Sen. de Ben. 11, 18, 5. 
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a solemn warning to his countrymen not to allow the policy 
of the United States to be unduly influenced by gratitude to 
France. And it was only the other day (January 30) that 
President Coolidge, referring to the assistance which the 
United States gave to France in 1917-1918, said to Emile 
Daeschner, newly appointed ambassador of the French Re- 
public, ‘‘ Thus was paid the debt of gratitude.”’ 
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IV.—The Old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of Artaxerxes IT 
and Artaxerxes IIT 


BY 
JAMES R. WARE, LeaicH UNIVERsITY, 
AND 


Proressor ROLAND G. KENT, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ! 


1. In the late Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, there occur 
some wrong word-formations, and some misuses of noun cases. 
Heretofore these have been looked upon as mere corruptions 
due to the scribe’s ignorance of the language. Among the sup- 
porters of this view is to be counted even the French scholar 
A. Meillet. In the introduction to his Grammaire du reux 
Perse he writes as follows (p. 19): “Les inscriptions de Darius 
et de Xerxés sont rédigées dans une langue cohérente et mani- 
festement correcte. Celles d’Artaxerxés II sont au contraire 
trés incorrectes, et quant a celle d’Artaxerxés ITI, elle est 
simplement barbare;” (p. 20) “L’hypothése qu’il s’agit d’un 
texte écrit par un étranger ignorant la langue est la seule pos- 
sible devant l’inscription d’Artaxerxés IIJ.”’ Another sup- 
porter of the corruption theory is E. L. Johnson, who writes as 
follows in his I[istorical Grammar of the Ancient Persian 
Language (p. 195 f.): “.. . much of what we have from a 
period later than Xerxes, particularly from the reigns of Arta- 
xerxes IJ. and Artaxerxes III., shows a corruption of forms and 
an irregularity of construction which not merely mark the de- 
cline of the language, but indicate that those who did the work 
of writing had but a meager acquaintance with the language 
which they wrote.” 

2. One must admit that the language of all these late in- 
scriptions, when compared with that of the earlier ones, has 
deteriorated. Yet one may still identify the reasons for most 
of the errors, finding them akin to the reasons for the errors in 


1J. R. W. is primarily responsible for §§ 1-9, R. G. K. primarily for §§ 11-17 
and solely for §§ 18-19. 
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the great inscription of Darius on the rock of Behistun.? Let 
us, therefore, examine these inscriptions* from this point of 
view. Quotations will be made from the texts as published by 
the late H. C. Tolman in his Ancient Persian Lexicon and 
Texts. 

3. We shall begin with the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II. 
The zmam of Art. Ham. 5 and 7 and Art. Sus. a, 3, where we 
should expect zma, is a mere assimilation to the masculine acc. 
form; an exact parallel is to be found in the Pali language of 
India.4 Accepting this explanation as true, one may claim 
that the z]mam of Art. Sus. c, 4-5 is a misspelling caused by 
the zmam following in the same line. The z]saya@tyanam § of 
Art. Sus. c, 2-3 is due to the omission of one sign: za-#a-a-ya- 
6a-i-ya-na-a-ma (xsayabtyanam) instead of xa-$a-a-ya-0a-t-ya- 
a-na-a-ma (xsdyahiyanam). The akuna@ of Art. Ham. 7 has 
been discussed in P. A. P.. A. XXXVI, xxxil by H. C.Tolman, who 
is convinced (see his Lexicon, p. 81) that this is a stone-cutter’s 
blunder and would, accordingly, emend the text to read 
akunauma. Surely these errors are not sufficient to justify us 
in calling the Artaxerxes II inscription -“trés incorrectes.” 
Let us then see if such a description is justified by the proper 
names. 

4, In Art. Sus. b the form Darayavau%, a nominative, is found 
used as a genitive. This may be due to the mere omission of 
the character ha: 1.e., da-a-ra-ya-va-u-§a (dérayavaus) instead 
of da-a-ra-ya-va-ha-u-§a (darayavahaus). On the other hand in 


2Cf. R. G. Kent, ‘‘ Textual Criticism of Inscriptions,” in J. A. O. S. xu, 289- 
299. 

3 In this article the following are taken into account: Artaxerxes Hamadan, 
Artaxerxes Susa, a, b, c, and Artaxerxes Persepolis. The last is the one which 
belongs to Artaxerxes III. 

‘Cf. W. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache, p. 98. The form imam of Pali 
is due to a proportion which in Sanskrit would be (masc.) anena: (neut.) 
anena = (masc.) tmam: (neut.)* imam. This development was still easier for 
O. P., where the neut. nom. and acc. tdam was already re-formed to * imad, 
written ma. 

§E. L. Johnson’s Index Verborum to the Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 19, 
wrongly lists this as -ydndm. 
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every instance in the Art. Sus. a inscription the genitive ap- 
pears in the form Darayavaugahya instead of the normal form 
Darayavahaus. This means simply that the genitive ending of 
a-stems has been extended to the u-stems, which is another 
phenomenon occurring in Pali,® although in O. P. the nomi- 
native has been taken as the base. This may be due to an 
analogical spelling: ma-ra-ta-i-ya: da-a-ra-ya-va-u-§a = ma- 
ra-ta-1-ya-ha-ya-a: da-a-ra-ya-va-u-sa-ha-ya-a. If it were not 
for the loss of ha only before an u-vowel in O. P.,’ one might 
be led to suggest that the Darayavaus of Art. Sus. b was a true 
genitive, and that since the genitive and nominative were then 
alike, the Darayaraugahya developed that the two cases might 
be differentiated. In Art. Ham. we find this word spelled 
Darayavasahya; this may be due to the mere omission of the u- 
sign (a misspelling), or the loss of the u may possibly represent 
some peculiarity ® of phonetic development in that part of 
Persia. In addition, there occurs in Art. Sus. a a form Xéa- 
yarcahya for the normal X8ayargahya. This doubtless repre- 
sents a mispronunciation. The -a- of Artarsa@’ahya in line 
two of the same inscription is a misspelling. 

5. Two other words in these inscriptions raise again the 
question of the interpretation of the Old Persian character 
which is transcribed by Tolman as 6’, but by Meilletas¢. The 
name of the god Mithra appears as M'tra in Art. Ham., while 
in Art. Sus. a we have the restored forms [J/‘]@ra[hya] and 
[M']@ra (for some reason or other the character 7 was never 
written after the mz-character in this word). Obviously, these 
spellings represent a dental stop followed by the liquid r; the 
two ways of representing this pronunciation merely indicate 

‘Cf. Geiger, op. cit. p. 82. 

7Cf. R. G. Kent, J. A. O. S. xxxv, 332 ff. Even so it is not impossible that 
this form too is the result of an analogical spelling. If the ha was dropped when 
the combination ha-u = hu, but retained when ha-u = hau, the orthographic 
principle could easily develop that the character ha was not to be written before 
an u-character. 


§ As will appear below, dialect mixture is a contributing factor in some of the 
errors of this inscription. See § 7. 
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that in one instance the dental was aspirated while in the other 
instance it was not. The Avestan form of Mithra is M.6ra, 
and it is generally admitted that the O. P. word is a borrowing 
from the Avesta; the fact that it does not appear in the in- 
scriptions until the time of Artaxerxes IT and IIT may indicate 
that it was a late borrowing. Now since this is a religious 
word we should expect it to retain its original form, and not 
suffer the phonetic changes to which any ordinary word in O. 
P. might be subject. Therefore, we find the Avestan pronunci- 
ation clearly indicated inO. P. However, the O. P. word cor- 
responding to Av. puéra is represented as pué’a. Clearly then, 
if Av. Mi6ra is borrowed into O. P. as M‘6ra or Af‘tra, while a 
common inheritance of the two languages appears in the one as 
pura and in the other as pu@’a, we are right in suspecting that 
6” ® represents a sound different from @r. 

6. Just what sound the character 6” did represent can be 
shown only by a comparison of the transcriptions into other 
languages of proper names containing this character. The 
O. P. Aé’ina appears in Babylonian as A-si-na, and in Elamite 
as Adina and ASsxina. But O. P. M'‘@ra is mi-tt-ri in Bab. and 
mi-is-Sa in El. In accordance with our argument above, the 
Bab. gives us just what we expect; how then is the Elamite 
form to be explained? An examination of the Elamite text of 
the Behistun inscription has revealed no instance of a dental 
immediately followed by an r-sound. When, therefore, we 
compare the O. P. Arakadrig with Bab. A-ra-ka-ad-ri-’ and the 
El. Arakkatarrig, we have some support for the statement that 
the combination of a dental sound immediately followed by an 
r-sound resulted in Elamite in a sibilant unless the combination 
had to be retained for identification, as for instance in foreign 
names, in which case an epenthetic vowel was inserted between 
the two sounds.” Why, then, O. P. 4/‘@ra appears in El. as 

§ It should be borne in mind that this symbol is merely a transcription of a 
single O. P. character which we are employing for the sake of consistency, as our 
O. P. text is that published by Tolman. 


10 This receives further support from O. P. UraxStrahya, Bub. (m) U-ma-ku-i5- 
tar, and El. (m) MakiStarra. 
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Mv-13-Sa 13 rather hard to say. It may represent a popular 
pronunciation. At any rate it is now clear that the Elamite 
cannot be used to determine the pronunciation of O. P. 6”. 

7. Up to this point our evidence supports the belief that 
O. P. 6” represented a sibilant. In that case, how is the vari- 
ation in Art. Ham. between Artaxga6’G and Artaxsabrahya to 
be explained? Hamadan was in the northwestern part of 
Persia, and, as Meillet has shown in M. S. L. xvut, 245 and 
pointed out in his Grammaire, the Pahlavi in northwestern 
Persia shows hr corresponding to O. P. 6". This hr can only go 
back toa 6r. Therefore, the Artar3a@rahya of Art. Ham. rep- 
resents the pronunciation of the district, while the Artarsa0’a 
of the same inscription probably shows an attempt to write the 
name in the dialect of the district of the Persian capital." 
The Babylonian representations of this name appear as ar-ta-’- 
ha-Sa-1s-su and ar-tak-Sat-su.! 

8. In accordance with the evidence which has just been ad- 
duced one would be inclined to say that the O. P. 6” must 
represent a sibilant. But not all the evidence points to this 
interpretation. O. P. Ci@’a"tarma appears in Bab. as (m)Si- 
tir-an-tah-mu and (m)Si-it-ra-an-tah-ma. How this is to be 
interpreted, the present writers are not prepared to say. 

9. Besides these errors, there seem to be some uses of the 
genitive case where one would normally expect a nominative. 
For example in Art. Sus. a we find: Artax3a6"ahya XShya 
pub'a Artaxsab'ahya X$ayarcahya XShya& pub'a... ‘.. the 
son of Artaxerxes the king, Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes the 

11 On the other hand the noun pu@’a appears in its normal form. It should, 
however, be noted that the Pahlavi Turfan fragments show both puhr and pis. 
In Book Pahlavi the common form is pés*r or pas. For this information re- 
garding Pahlavi the writers are indebted to Prof. A. V. W. Jackson. 

122The Creck transcriptions have no weight in the case of this word for 
"Apratéptns has been re-made on the model of =épts which represents O. P. 
XSayarsan. As for the form Ardazcasda which ‘‘M. Weissbach attribue (Meil- 
let, Grammaire, p. 19) & Artaxerxés I Longuemain,”’ it is not impossible that it 
is to be assigned to some other period. 

18 Despite this one discrepancy in the Babylonian transcription, we accept 


Meillet’s interpretation of 6" as a sibilant. His discussion of this problem will 
be found in his Grammaire, p. 56 f. 
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king. .’.. In place of Artaxga@’ahya we should expect the form 
Artax3a6’a, but this form which we do have is merely a repeti- 
tion of the preceding form of the word, while the pué'a of a 
phrase like Artar3a6"ahya X Sayarcahya XShya pud'a is in appo- 
sition with the preceding Artax3a6’ahya. Although pué'a is a 
nominative in apposition with a genitive, two cogent reasons 
may be assigned for the apparently strange phenomenon: (1) 
if a genitive had been used the phrase would have been very 
hard to understand because of the multiplicity of genitives, and 
(2), as will be pointed out more fully below (§ 12), Old Persian 
had a dislike for appositives in any case other than the nomi- 
native. A rather literal translation of the first two lines of 
Art. Sus. a would then be as follows: ‘Savs Artaxerxes the 
great king, king of kings, king of countries, king of this earth, 
the son of Darius the king, of Darius the son of Artaxerxes the 
king, of Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes the king, of Xerxes the 
son of Darius the king,’ etc. . 
10. Surely then, the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II, while far 
from perfect when compared with the language of the Behistun 
inscription, do not exhibit any phenomena to make them de- 
serve the description of “trés incorrectes.” The inscriptions 
show in their irregularities either normal linguistic develop- 
ment or dialectal differences or misspellings due to carelessness. 
Let us, therefore, see if similar explanations cannot be found 
for the inscription of Artaxerxes III which is supposed to be 
“simplement barbare.”’ This inscription exists in five copies,” 
and as the errors are the same in all the copies, they go back to 
the draft from which the stone-cutter chiseled out the symbols. 
11. In the first place, many of the proper names are in the 
wrong case, the nominative for the genitive or the accusative, 
and the genitive for the nominative. The commonest wrong 
usage is that of the nominative for the genitive in the account 
of the ruler’s lineage: 
12-13 and 14-15: Artax3a6"G xsayabiya pub’a ‘son of Arta- 
xerxes the King’ 


14Cf. E. L. Johnson, Historical Grammar, p. 22. 
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13-14 and 17-18: Ddarayavaus xriaiyabiya pub’a ‘son of Darius 
the King’ 

16: Xsayarsa xrsayabiya pud'a ‘son of Xerxes the King’ 

12. Now there is observable a dislike for appositives in other 
than the nominative case even in the Behistun inscription, 
particularly in the naming phrases: 

Bh. 1, 58-59: Szkal[yaluvatis nama dida Nisaya nama dahyaus 
Madavry avadaxim avajanam ‘a stronghold Sikayau- 
vati by name, a province Nisaya by name, in 
Media, there I smote him.’ 

Instead of placing the whole phrase in the locative, the nar- 
rator has placed the words which have appositives in the nomi- 
native case, then resumed them by the adverb avada. Aneven 
more striking example is seen in Suez, c, 9: haca Pirdva nama 
rauta ‘from a river, Nile by name.’ The phrase which con- 
tains an appositive is here placed in the nominative, despite the 
fact that it immediately follows the preposition which governs 
it, namely haca, which apparently governs only the ablative in 
the extant Old Persian texts.! 

13. In spite then of a few appositional usages (Gaumatam 
tyam magum, Bh. 1, 54 ete.; Darayavahaus xrsayabiyahya, Bh. 
3, 58-59 etc.) in other than the nominative case, one may 
accept an interpretation that phrases containing appositives 
were likely to be put in the nominative in violation of the usual 
syntactical use. 

14. This will explain (but not justify) the examples which 
we have drawn from the inscription under discussion. There 
is also a curious inversion of this usage in 18-20: Darayavaus 
V Btaspahya nama pub’a V'staspahya Argama nama pué'a 
‘Darius (was) the son of Hystaspes by name; Hystaspes (was) 
the son of Arsames by name.’ The name of Hystaspes is cor- 
rectly written in the genitive in its first occurrence in this 
passage, and the genitive form is then repeated in the second 
part as a nominative. The identity of the forms used in the 


16 For other examples of the naming phrase, and the details of usage with 
haca, cf. R. G. Kent, J. A. O. S. xxxv, 337-340. 
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preceding lines in both syntactical values suggests that the 
practice has been carried into this name. Now outside the 
inscription of Behistun, which was intentionally made inacces- 
sible by smoothing off the way of ascent from the plain below, 
the name of Hystaspes occurs, so far as our extant inscriptions 
go, only in the genitive case; and the scribe of the present 
inscription may have used actual forms and phrases familiar 

to him in writing. As for Ar3ama, a nominative form with a 

genitive use, the placing of nama after it may be the decisive 

factor, since nama and nama are found only with the nomi- 
native—except for V ‘3taspahya nama of the present passage, 
for which another interpretation has been found. 

15. In 5, hya mam Artazxsa6'a xsayabiya akunaus ‘who made 
me, Artaxerxes, king,’ there is another example of the reluctance 
to place appositive phrases in other than the nominative case. 

16. Of the remaining errors, several are merely losses of 
single letters: 

4-5: ma-ra-ta-i-ha-ya-a (martthya) 
(martiyahya) 

8: fa-ra-ma-ta-a-ra-ma (framataram) = fa-ra-ma-a-ta-a-ra-ma 
(framataram) 

10: xa-3a-a-ya-6a-1-ya-na-a-ma (xsayabiyandm) = xa-sa-a-ya- 
6a-1-ya-a-na-a-ma (xsayabiyanam) 

22: 1-ma-ma (imam) = 1-ma-a-ma (umam) 

22: a-@a-ga-na-a-ma (afa"ganam) = a-6a-ga-i-na-a-ma (a6a"- 
gainam) . 

26: DAHya-u-ma (DAHyum) = DA Hya-a-u-ma (DA Hyaum); 
but the actual spelling may indicate DAHyaum, 
and the long diphthong represented in dahyauS, acc. 
dahyaum, pl. nom.-acc. dahydva, has never been 
satisfactorily explained.!® One wonders whether it 
may not be an orthographic convention,” or 
whether the present writing may not show the 
product of a shortening process. 


ma-ra-ta-i-ya-ha-ya-a 


16 Despite Johnson, Grammar, p. 125. 
17 Cf. Johnson, Grammar, pp. 29-35, and R. G. Kent, J. A. O. S. xxxv, 325- 
329, 332. 
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4: §a-a-ya-ta-a-ma (3ayatam) = §a-1-ya-a-ta-i-ma (s1yatim): 
there is one omission, and the first 2 has become an 
a through the addition of a vertical stroke, as has 
also the second 2; unless indeed the word has 
changed its stem-class. 

17. Apart from certain errors toward the end, there remain 
the following: 

2: ba-u-ma-a-ma (biimam) = ba-u-mi-i-ma (biimim), where the 
word has apparently changed its stem-class. 

3: a-sa-ma-a-na-a-ma (asmanam) = a-sa-ma-a-na-ma (asma- 
nam); an extra a has been inscribed. 

6 and 7: pa-ru-u-va-na-a-ma (pariivnam) = pa-ru-u-na-a-ma 
(pariinam); the added va is by analogy of the nomi- 
native neuter singular, pa-ru-u-va (paruv), and of 
other forms where a vowel of the ending follows; 
cf. the compound paruzananam, written also parut- 
zananaém and paruv zandnadm in inscriptions of 
Xerxes. 

18. There remain two passages at the end of the inscription, 
of which we shall take the second one first. The phrase tya 
mam karta (26) is translated ‘what (was) done by me,’ and the 
karta is regarded as an error for kartam. But what then is the 
mam? We know the form as an accusative; but it is the en- 
clitic dative-genitive which is elsewhere used to denote the 
agent, as in tyamaty kartam (Xerx. Pers. 6, 30; da, 19; db, 28). 
An accusative mam as agent seems almost or quite impossible. 
Now there is another phrase which is conceivably parallel with 
tya mam karta, and that is Bh. 4, 35-36, yaa mam kama avaba 
di{s akunavam] ‘as (was) my desire, soI did untothem.’ Here 
the abstract noun kama is accompanied by the accusative mam, 
expressing the doer of the action; * though it is hard to see 
what usage of the accusative this represents, unless possibly 
that of the goal. Jfam karta is in form quite parallel to mam 


18 Citations in E. L. Johnson, Index Verborum to the Old Persian Inscriptions, 


p. 34. 
19 The idiom recurs in several other sadly mutilated passages; cf. Johnson 


Index, p. 16. 
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kama; and I therefore propose that karta is an abstract noun, 
accompanied by mam to express the doer of the action. Tya 
mam karta means therefore either ‘what (was) my doing,’ with 
tya as a nominative, or ‘what I did,’ with tya as the direct 
object of the verbal noun; cf. Plaut. Amph. 519, quid tibt hanc 
curatiost rem? where hanc rem is the direct object of curatio (tub 
curatiost = curas).™ ‘ 

19. There remains a similar example in lines 22-23; which 
I quote with insertion of two omitted letters noted above: 
am(a)m ustasanam afa"ga(t)nam mam upa mam karta. We 
have here the same mdm kartad, preceded by an accusative 
phrase, which I take to be the object as in the Latin idiom—an 
idiom which, by the way, is found in a number of other 
languages also. The combination of mam with upa@ mam is 
curious, but the upd mam may merely repeat and intensify the 
mam. I therefore propose the translation ‘This stone staircase 
I myself made.’ Naturally, with this interpretation of the ac- 
cusative in 22-23 as correct, the tya in tya mam karia is to be 
taken as an accusative rather than as a nominative. 

20. A fair amount of reason may accordingly be found for 
the “errors”’ even in the Persepolis inscription of Artaxerxes 


III. 


20 Other examples from early Latin in C. E. Bennett, Syniaz of Early Latin, 
II, 252. 
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V.—The Eight-Book Manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters 


By Proressor SELATIE EDGAR STOUT 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The basis for the sctentific criticism of the text of Pliny’s 
Letters was laid by H. Keil. The results of his study of the 
manuscripts and the text of the Letters appear in their final 
form in the Praefatio, apparatus, and text of his critical edition 
of 1870. He showed that the existing manuscripts belong in 
three families. 

The relations between these families are best studied in the 
readings of the first four books and the first six letters of the 
fifth book, because the manuscript evidence is most complete 
in these books. For this reason the data for this paper are 
drawn entirely from this portion of the Letters. The estimate 
of the weight to be assigned to the three traditions in this por- 
tion of the Letters is of great help in establishing the text of the 
remaining portion, and receives added confirmation there. 
The eight-book family is represented chiefly by manuscript D, 
which can be checked in Book 1 by manuscript m. The nine- 
book family is represented chiefly by manuscripts M and V. 
The ten-book family is represented chiefly by manuscripts B 
and F.! 

The question of the comparative weight to be assigned to the 
testimony of the nine-book (MV) and the ten-book (BF) 
families has divided critics since Keil on the readings in many 
passages of the Letters. Keil thought that the nine-book family 
was the most faithful witness to the text, and was inclined to 
accept its readings except when the readings of the other 
families gave a distinctly better sense. He thought that an 

1 Descriptions of these manuscripts can be conveniently found in the Praefa- 
tiones of the editions of Keil and Merrill. They are Dresdensis D 166 (D); 
Marcianus Lat. class. x1, 37 (m); Mediceus plut. xtvi1, no. 36 (M); Vaticanus 


lat. 3864 (V); Ashburnham. R 98 (37), olim Riccardianus (B), which Keil refers 
to as Ror Rice.; and 8S. Marci 284 (F). 
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ancestor of F in the ten-book family (he had only a very in- 
complete knowledge of the readings of B) was a “codex ante 
decimum saeculum constanti grammatici studio interpolatus.”’ 
In 1886 August Otto, in an article in Hermes, using only the 
material in Keil’s apparatus, attacked Keil’s view of the com- 
parative value of these two traditions. ‘“ Dem gegeniiber,”’ he 
says, “ behaupte ich, dass gerade der Mediceus durchweg inter- 
polirt ist... von einem gelehrten Manne, einem Gram- 
matiker, der mit Absicht und planmissig die Diktion seines 
Autors dnderte und glittete, und mit besonderer Vorliebe 
synonyme Worter mit einander vertauschte.” He disregarded 
entirely the readings of V, the sister of M, which is the first 
evidence of the unscientific character of his entire article. He 
thought that such interpolations as are found in F, in addition 
to the rather numerous scribal errors, “einen ginzlich unkun- 
digen Schreiber verrathen, der den Sinn des Gelesenen nicht 
verstand und sich begniigte, an schwer lesbaren Stellen irgend 
ein adhnliches lateinisches Wort einzusetzen, unbekiimmert 
darum ob es passe oder nicht.” After stating these views and 
establishing them to his satisfaction, he proposed ninety-one 
emendations of Keil’s text in the portion of the Letters under 
consideration in this paper, all of them departures from the 
reading of M to that of F. 

Until recently no scholar challenged Otto’s conclusions. 
The only editors of critical editions of the text since that time, 
Miiller in 1903, Merrill in his Select Letters in 1903, Kukula in 
1908, and Merrill in his edition of 1922, have all restated Otto’s 
view with approval, but without discussion or support. They 
have been content merely to refer to Otto’s article to justify 
their position. These editors have substituted the readings of 
the ten-book family in many passages for those of Keil based 
on the nine-book manuscripts, but in doing this have not gone 
so far as Otto, many of whose proposals are too plainly merely 
an unreasoned and prejudiced revolt against M. 

Merrill has more often adopted the reading of BF than either 
of the other two editors. In spite of his very great contribution 
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to our knowledge of the sources of the text of the Letters, and 
the painstaking care with which he has presented the material 
for the study of the text in his excellent apparatus, for which 
he richly deserves the gratitude of scholars, I fear that his 
distrust of the nine-book tradition has made the text which he 
offers in his edition a backward step, rather than a nearer ap- 
proach to the final, definitive text of the Letters. In recent 
years two scholars, without taking up the general question of 
the comparative value of the nine-book and the ten-book tra- 
ditions, have criticised on the grounds of sense and usage many 
readings which Miller, Kukula, and Merrill have adopted from 
the ten-book tradition. Schuster,? an Austrian scholar, while 
everywhere speaking of MV as the inferior manuscripts, re- 
ferring to Otto's article but offering no proofs of his own, yet 
decides in favor of the MV reading against that of BF in 
thirteen of the fifteen passages which he discusses from Books 
1tov,6. One is hardly surprised that the impression is forced 
upon him that “die Uberlieferung des codex M doch eine etwas 
grossere Berticksichtigung verdiente, als ihr in letzter Zeit 
zuteil geworden ist.”’ Carlsson,? a Swedish scholar, writing 
two years later but without seeing Schuster’s article until his 
own was practically complete, after carefully studying the inno- 
vations of the Ottonian group of editors, argues on general 
grounds of sense and usage for a return to the readings of Keil 
in more than one hundred passages. He has become convinced 
of the superiority of MV over BF. In almost every case I 
think his contention as to the reading must eventually be ac- 
cepted by scholars. At any rate the comparative trust- 
worthiness of the nine-book and the ten-book families of manu- 
scripts, which affects the reading to be adopted in so many 
passages, must be settled before much progress can be made 
toward a generally accepted text of the Letters. While the 
discussion of this problem, except as it relates to the question 
of the consideration to be given to the third class of manu- 


2M. Schuster, Studien zur Tertkritik des jiingeren Plinius, Wien, 1920. 
3 Gunnar Carlsson, Zur Tertkritik der Pliniusbriefe, Lund, 1922. 
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scripts, the eight-book family, is not the primary purpose of 
this paper, it is hoped that it may be brought near to a solution 
if the results of this study are found to be sound. 

Otto dismissed the eight-book family rather curtly from con- 
sideration. “ Die Handschriften des 15. Jahrhunderts haben 
an sich keinen Werth.” He will, however, in cases where they 
agree with BF; or, in the later portion of the Letters, with the 
edition of Aldus, accept their help to show the unreliability of 
M. Ihave found no statement by later editors on the weight 
which they give to the readings of the eight-book family; from 
the readings which they adopt, however, it is clear that here 
too they are in full agreement with Otto. Keil had stated his 
view as follows: “In iis locis, in quibus cum Mediceo et Vati- 
cano codice, vel hoc deficiente cum uno Mediceo, Dresdensis 
consentit contra Florentium codicem, eum consensum pluri- 
mum habere auctoritatis. . . . Contra ubi ad Florentini codi- 
cis scripturam Dresdensis accedit, horum auctoritate in cor- 
ruptelae suspicionem inducuntur Mediceus et Vaticanus, sive 
neglegentia librarii sive interpolatio in causa fuit.’’ Carlsson 
thinks that the eight-book family “bietet einen Text, der oft 
durch Konjecturen und Schreibfehler schwer entstellt ist, aber 
auch hier und da offenbar richtige, von sowohl MV als BF 
abweichende Lesarten hat.”” His method of using the evidence 
of this family would be practically to disregard it except at 
points where both the readings of MV and BF are impossible, 
or where it may offer support to the reading of the family which 
he is inclined to favor, which is the MV family. 

Carlsson regards the three families as entirely distinct and 
unrelated. “‘Die Handschriften ... lassen sich, wie Keil 
dargelegt hat, in drei scharf von einander getrennte Familien 
einteilen.” So far as I have been able to discover from their 
statements and practice, this 1s also the view of Otto, Miiller, 
and Kukula. Keil and Merrill rightly recognize that the eight- 
book and the nine-book families have a common origin; but 
neither of them, in my opinion, has fully realized the imphi- 
cations of this fact for the proper evaluation of the weight to 
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be given to the testimony of the eight-book family in con- 
stituting the text of the Letters. Keil states that the archetype 
of the eight-book family ‘“‘ex eodem codice (sc. from the arche- 
type of the nine-book family) vel ex alio huic simile factum 
est”’ (Praefatio, p. xxv). Merrill cautions against attaching 
too much weight to the consensus of the eight-book and the 
nine-book families against the ten-book family: “Sed prae- 
sertim illis locis quibus codices novem et octo librorum contra 
ceteros inter se consentiunt, cavendum est ne iudicio decipi- 
amur; semper enim reminiscendum est familiam octo librorum 
non prius a novem librorum familia esse segregatam quam 
utraque emendatoris manum perpessa esset.”’ While I do not 
believe that any scholar will, after studying the readings of the 
eight-book and the nine-book families with this point in mind, 
dissent from the view of Keil and Merrill as to the common 
origin of these families, I will here give the principal evidence 
for it, because of its great importance for the conclusions which 
I wish to draw. Compare Keil, Praefatio, p. xv, footnote 1. 

In the following passages the words printed in italics are pre- 
served in the ten-book family and are accepted by all editors, 
but are omitted in the manuscripts of both the eight-book and 
the nine-book families: 


1. cum labore etiam cum labore.—11, 19, 5. 

2. Oportet enim nos... breves esse, quo sit excusatius quod 
librum ipsum, non tamen ultra causae amplitudinem extendt- 
mus. Vale.—tv, 5, 4. 

3. Est enim (liber) tam ineptus ut risum magis possit exprimere 
quam gemilum: credas non de puero scriptum, sed a puero. 
Vale.—1v, 7, 7. 

4. Confido accessurum te sententine meae, cum religiosissime 
soleas custodire defunctorum voluntatem, quam bonis 
heredibus intellexisse proiure est. neque enim minus apud 
nos honestas quam apud alios necessitas valet. moretur 
ergo in libertate (libertus) . . . .—1v, 10, 3. 

5. in illud subterraneum cubiculum demitteretur,—tv, 11, 9. 

. Parva quaestio, sed amen quaestio. heredes . .. .—1v, 11, 3. 

7. Tu lauda Marcellinum, wt ego statim fect. quamvis . . .—IV, 
12, 5. 

8. inducti fistulis strepunt.—v, 6, 40. 


o>) 
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The first and sixth of these omissions are easily accounted 
for. It is difficult to see what led to the others, unless we 
assume, as Keil does in a different connection, that their com- 
mon archetype was damaged into illegibility in some spots— 
“scriptura non nullis locis detrita erat.”” The fact that all but 
two of them occur so nearly together that they may have come 
from one leaf or at most from two successive leaves of the 
archetype may add to the probability of this explanation. 
But whatever the explanation, they point inevitably to a 
common archetype for the two families. 

A few striking agreements of the eight-book and the nine- 
book families in incorrect readings point also to a common 
archetype in which the error must have already appeared :— 

a) In the description of the Laurentian villa we find (n, 17, 
12): Hic turris erigitur, sub qua diaetae duae, totidem in ipsa, 
praeterea cenatio, quae latissimum mare, longissimum litus, 
amoenissimas villas prospicit. Here prospicit is replaced in - 
MV and D by possidet, which is impossible in this context. It 
can not be thought of as an emendation by “einem gelehrten 
Manne, einem Grammatiker, der mit Absicht und planmassig 
die Diktion seines Autors dinderte und glattete, und mit be- 
sonderer Vorliebe synonyme Worter mit einander vertauschte, ” 
as Otto and those of his school would have us believe. It is an 
emendation, but of a quite different and less harmful sort. 
Some scribe, whose mind was chiefly occupied with his copying 
but who was conscious at intervals of snatches of meaning in 
the phrases he was transferring to his copy, not looking far 
enough back to see the construction of cenatio quae with 
prospicit, took litus as the subject, and consciously or un- 
consciously substituted possidet for the correct reading of his 
manuscript. The five words then under his eye gave sense— 
longissimum litus amoenissimas villas possidet. This is one 
type of emendation that is characteristic of the work of a scribe 
as opposed to the systematic, thorough-going working over of 
the text of an author by such an emendator as Otto and his 
followers believe to have corrupted the text of the nine-book 
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family. A scribe, who is not fully reading his author as he 
copies, with only a few words of the context in his mind, jumps 
at a correction which occurs to him as giving sense where he 
sees no sense, just as here, where ‘the long stretch of beach 
overlooks pleasant villas’ seemed an evident error, and ‘pos- 
sesses them’ seemed the obvious thing. A critic, on the other 
hand, bent on improving the text of his manuscript, with more 
time and with more careful examination than a copyist could 
give, would not have left quae stranded and unattached in the 
context, as the scribe does here. He would have deleted it. 
The fact that the scribes of M and V and D and of all the 
manuscripts between their parent manuscripts and the common 
archetype of the two families have left both quae and possidet 
unchanged bears silent and gratifying testimony to the un- 
questioning fidelity of the scribes of this much maligned tradi- 
tion. Systematic emendation has been charged by Keil 
against the ten-book family, by Otto and his followers against 
the nine-book family, and by all against the eight-book family ; 
but a careful consideration of the evidence leads me to the 
conclusion that there is no foundation in fact for any such 
charge against any one of these families. Local emendations 
by scribes there are, and particular emendations are chargeable 
against the individual scribe of every manuscript of each 
family; but they are sporadic, trivial, usually easily detected, 
and are comparatively few. They should not lead us to sus- 
pect the integrity of the text of any family as a whole, not even 
of families that show as many errors as do the eight-book and 
the ten-book families. 

b) In 1v, 2, 2, hune (se. filium) Regulus emancipavit, ut 
heres matris exsisteret; mancipatum (ut vulgo ex moribus 
hominis loquebantur) foeda et insolita parentibus indulgentiae 
simulatione captabat, the reading mancipatum is required to 
give point to the current jest reported in the parenthetical 
insertion. MV read emancipatum, which a scribal error has 
converted to emancipatur in D, Their readings point clearly 
to emancipatum as the reading of the archetype of each; and 
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therefore, with our other evidence, they suggest again a com- 
mon archetype for the two families. This reading mav be the 
result of a mere scribal error, for emancipavit had been written 
only five words back and the trace of it, still lingering in the 
memory, might easily have led the scribe in a moment of slack 
attention to catch mancipatum as emancipatum; or we may 
have here again a hasty and ill-considered, but intentional, 
scribal emendation, accommodating mancipatum to emanci- 
pavit, the thought of which it so evidently carries on into the 
next sentence, and which Pliny would certainly have used 
except for his desire to introduce the Jest. 

c) Three other agreements of MV and D in error, while not 
in themselves impressive, add some weight to the argument for 
a common archetype for the two families. MV and D give 
palam for palma (111, 14, 7), cut for qui (Iv, 12, 2), and phaeri- 
stertum for sphaeristerium (v, 6, 27). The last is perhaps the 
most striking of the three. : 

The conviction that the eight-book and the nine-book manu- 
scripts are derived from a common archetype grows as one 
works through the seemingly endless variations of readings and 
repeatedly finds that this assumption furnishes the clue to 
locate the error and account for it. 

I may say in passing that this common archetype or an 
ancestor of it was In rustic capitals, while the manuscripts of 
the ten-book class show some evidence of an uncial ancestor. 
All the existing manuscripts of the letters except the Morgan 
fragment had minuscule manuscripts as their immediate 
parents. 

If the eight-book and the nine-book manuscripts come from 
a common ancestor, we have in them not two independent 
traditions, but merely two branches of one early tradition. 
This must lead, I think, to two important results in weighting 
the manuscript evidence where their readings vary. 

I. When the eight-book and the nine-book families agree 
against the ten-book family, we have merely one ancient tra- 
dition against the other. The comparative weight to be given 
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the readings in this case must be determined by a comparison 
of the correctness of the two traditions in the whole body of 
readings so attested. This comparison results greatly to the 
advantage of the MVD tradition. 

I have noted from Merrill’s apparatus 471 readings in which 
MVD agree against BF. Of these 471 variant readings, Keil 
adopts the reading of MVD in 448 cases, that of BF in 23 cases. 
His text indicates therefore that MVD readings are nineteen 
times as likely to be correct as those of BF. Merrill, whose 
edition may be taken as the final development of the labors of 
the group of editors who have accepted Otto’s view (Miiller, 
Kukula, Merrill), has adopted the MVD reading in 352 of the 
471 instances in which they were opposed by BF readings, that 
of BF in 119 instances. His text therefore implies that the 
ratio of probability in favor of MVD readings against those of 
BF is three to one. His text bears particularly convincing 
witness to the superiority of the MVD tradition since he has 
chosen his readings under such a strong prejudice in favor of 
BF, and expressly cautions us to be on our guard against being 
misled by giving too much weight to a consensus of the eight- 
book and the nine-book families against the ten-book family. 
There is no doubt also that many of the 96 readings of Keil 
which he has discarded from the above group in favor of BF 
readings will have to be restored to the text. The case for 
MVD readings against BF readings is therefore stronger than 
Merrill’s text would indicate. I do not, of course, insist at all 
upon the numerical ratios expressed above, but the fact of the 
greater reliability of the MVD tradition seems to me to be 
definitely established by this comparison. 

It is a necessary corollary to this proposition that when D 
differs from MV, our first problem is to determine, if possible, 
which of the two families correctly represents their common 
archetype. When this has been determined, the reading, 
whether it be that of MV or of D, is entitled to the advantage 
of weight against BF that belongs to the MVD group as a 
whole. The effect of this proposition should be to shift the 
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controversy over the comparative worth of MV and BF; but 
since MV on the whole represent the archetype of MVD far 
more accurately than does D, this must strengthen our appreci- 
ation of the value of manuscripts M and V. 

II. When either the eight-book or the nine-book family 
agrees with the ten-book family, there is no manuscript au- 
thority at all for any other reading, except in the few cases in 
which we may infer that the same identical error or emendation 
has been made independently in two unrelated families of 
manuscripts. The first assumption must always be that the 
family that agrees with the ten-book manuscripts has preserved 
the reading of the common archetype of the eight-book and 
nine-book families, and that the other is in error. 

When the nine-book and the ten-book families agree, because 
of the high regard in which they have been held by their re- 
spective champions, their common reading has almost always 
been accepted, and rightly so. In this case the editor has felt 
that the reading was correct because his favorite manuscripts 
supported it. Confirmatory considerations are likely to be 
found when that is true. But the case has not been so clear 
to editors when the eight-book and the ten-book families agree 
against the nine-book family. The evidence is, however, just 
as strong in this case as in the other. When a reading Is sup- 
ported by D and BF, the assumption should be that D cor- 
rectly represents the common archetype of D and MV, and 
that MV are in error. In the few instances in which other 
considerations than manuscript authority require the reading 
of BFD to be given up, their common error is always seen to 
be of a sort so frequently and easily made by scribes that it 
may reasonably be assumed to have been made independently 
in the two families.‘ 

From the apparatus in Merrill’s edition I have noted 371 
cases in which BFD agree against MV. Of these, Keil has 

4 For example, see the only two significant omissions common to the eight- 


book and the ten-book families, guaero (1, 5, 6), and omnia autem peregre emuntur 
(1v, 13, 5). 
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adopted the reading of BFD in 340 cases, that of BF in 31, 
giving a theoretical ratio of probability of 11 to 1 in favor of 
BFD readings. Merrill has adopted the BFD readings in 357 
cases, that of MV in 14, suggesting a ratio of probability of 25 
to 1 in favor of BFD readings. While Merrill’s text has been 
attacked in a few of the 17 readings in this group in which he 
has departed from Keil in favor of the reading supported by 
BFD, he is, I think, right in all of them, and his text more truly 
represents the superiority of BFD readings in comparison with 
those of MV. 

The above arguments are based on the number rather than 
the character of the variant readings of the different families. 
Limitations of space forbid my entering at this time upon a 
discussion of the character of these variant readings. That 
must be deferred until the separate readings of the text can 
receive individual consideration. Suffice it to say here that I 
think no general difference in the quality of variants can be 
shown for any family. This is to be expected if the variants 
are due almost entirely to scribal errors, and if emendations 
are sporadic and comparatively infrequent, and are the work 
of scribes in the course of their copying rather than the work 
of an editor. 

In closing I wish to guard against one possible misappre- 
hension of my position. I am quite aware that the weight 
which we assign to any manuscript or family of manuscripts 
or to any combination of such is not the sole determining factor 
in the choice of any individual reading, but that considerations 
of sense and usage sometimes Justify the adoption of readings 
for which manuscript authority is weaker or is even entirely 
lacking. But since all editors, so far as I have observed, are 
much influenced in their choice of readings by the weight which 
they attach to the evidence of the various manuscripts, the 
careful and scientific determination of that weighting is a 
matter of some importance. 
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VI— Accent and Ictus in the Latin Elegiac Distich 


By Proressor E. H. STURTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


I. The Pentameter 


It has usually been taken for granted that the numerous 
modifications which the Roman poets introduced in the bor- 
rowed Greek verse forms were improvements—else why were 
the changes made? Against this opinion Wilhelm Meyer ! 
enters protest: 


Doch wer so die allmahlichen Veranderungen der lateinischen 
Hexameterform nur als Erzeugnisse der stets wachsenden Verfeine- 
rung des Geschmackes hinstellt, der kommt in Wirklichkeit aus 
einer Noth in die andere. Den Formen des Ovid gegeniiber ist 
Catull ein nachlassiger, Horaz ein abscheulicher, Tibull ein steifer 
Dichter. Denn Catull verletzt die Formen des Ovid oft, Horaz 
kiimmert sich nichts um sie, Tibull hat oft strengere. Anderseits 
muss man sein gesundes Urteil gefangen geben. So haben zum 
Beispiel die lateinischen Elegiker erst die Regel ausgebildet, dass im 
Pentameterschluss andere Worter als zweisilbige verboten seien. 
. . . Und dennoch, wer méchte behaupten dass diese Regel nicht 
thoricht war? Es mag sein, dass diese Dichter den Pentameter- 
schluss genau so zuschneiden wollten, wie den Hexameterschluss. 
Allein war nicht dies schon théricht? 


A stronger argument against the theory that the metrical 
innovations of the Romans were all improvements is that it re- 
quires us to rate practically all Roman poets above the Greeks: 
for example, Ennius was able to improve upon Homer’s versi- 
fication at so many points that we must apparently credit him 
with far superior taste and skill! 

But even this absurdity does not force us back upon Meyer’s 
theory that the Roman poets idly surrounded their art with 
meaningless restrictions—that they converted the career of 


. 'Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. Classe der Akad. der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen, 1884, pp. 1024 f. 
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poesy into a hurdle race. In fact the great number of the 
differences between Greek and Latin verse indicates that it was 
the Latin language which required a modification of the Greek 
verse forms. To be sure the changes were not all introduced 
at once, but to account for the delay we need not invoke a 
“‘stets wachsende Verfeinerung des Geschmackes.” A long 
series of experiments and inventions was necessary before the 
adaptation was complete. There is no more reason to blame 
Catullus for not writing in Ovid’s manner than to ridicule the 
‘Forty-niners’ because they traveled to California by covered 
wagon rather than by the Overland Limited. 

I have tried to show ? how the Latin accent accounts for the 
modifications which the Romans made in the hexameter, and 
I propose now to examine the elegiac distich from the same 
point of view. In the first place, however, it will be necessary 
to discuss certain attempts to account for the peculiarities of 
the Latin pentameter. 

While Meyer regards the nearly exclusive use of dissyllables 
at the close of the pentameter as “théricht,” he is able to assign 
it not one, but two historical causes! He says (op. cit. p. 
1043): 


Dieses Gesetz war den Griechen unbekannt und hat sich erst bei 
den lateinischen Elegikern spater als die Regeln fiir den Hexameter- 
schluss, aber wahrscheinlich jenen entsprechend gebildet. Denn 
um zu begreifen, warum im Pentameterschluss nur zweisilbige 
Worter verwendet wurden, geniigt es mit Lucian Miller auf den 
Schluss des Hexameters zu verweisen, wo nur zwei- oder dreisilbige 
Schliisse wie dantur, habentur gestattet waren. Wurde von diesen 
die letzte Silbe abgeschnitten, so blieben fiir den Pentameterschluss 
nur die zweisilbigen Worter wie habent, da einsilbige Schlusswoérter 
wie dant iberhaupt verboten waren. Doch kann zur Bildung dieser 
Regel auch jene versuchte Nachahmung der Alexandrinischen Regel 
fir die Bildung des Caesurschlusses im Pentameter mitgewirkt 
haben. Gerade Tibull, der im Caesurschluss des Pentameters die 
jambische Wérter gemieden hat, ist der gewesen, welcher dieselben 
im Zeilenschluss zuerst streng festhilt. So gab vielleicht die alex- 
andrinische Regel, im Caesurschluss des Pentameters seien jamb- 


2 Class. Phil. xiv (1919), 373-385, A. J. P. xum (1921), 289-308. 
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ische Worter zu meiden, den Anstoss zu der lateinischen, im Zeilen- 
schluss diirften nur solche gesetzt werden. 


The first of these two causes, although taken from as fine a 
scholar as Lucian Miiller (De re metrica? p. 247) scarcely de- 
serves serious consideration. Apart from the fact that word- 
ends are inaudible and therefore of no importance in the struc- 
ture of the verse,’ it is unlikely that the Roman poets would ° 
have cared to fashion the pentameter after the hexameter in 
somechanicalaway. Meyer himself, as we have seen, thought 
it was foolish for them to do so. 

Meyer’s second cause is not very clearly stated, but it seems 
to be this. The Alexandrian poets, as Meyer maintains else- 
where in his article (pp. 980 ff., 1032 f.), avoided the use of an 
iambic word before the masculine caesura in the third foot of 
the hexameter or at the close of the first hemistich of the pen- 
tameter. The Romans never imitated the avoidance of iambic 
words in the hexameter, but Tibullus, Ovid in his earlier work, 
and the author of the Consolatio ad Liviam avoided iambic 
words before the break in the pentameter. Then (in order not 
to close both hemistichs in the same way?) they developed the 
rule that the second hemistich should always end in a dis- 
syllable. This theory, like the one borrowed from Miller, 
violates the cardinal principle that word-ends as such can have 
no importance in versification. Furthermore it is unlikely that 
Tibullus would imitate the Alexandrian pentameter in this: 
respect while paying no attention to the same phenomenon in 
the Alexandrian hexameter. Such eclecticism would be com- 
prehensible in respect to two independent measures, but not in 
respect to the two halves of a couplet. 

Unattractive in any case, Meyer's theory proves not to be 
supported by the statistics, when these are put into proper 
form. My count disagrees with his at two points. He reports 
only 13 iambic words at the close of the first hemistich in Ovid, 


3See my discussion in A. J. P. xxi (1921), 289-308, and especially xLv 
(1924), 346-348, and references. 
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Amores, 1, where I find 17. Probably he counted just once the 
refrain, five times repeated in I, 6: 


Tempora noctis eunt; excute poste seram. 


In my opinion the line should be counted once for each occur- 
rence; for the poet would hesitate to repeat a line that seemed 
to him in any way unsatisfactory. At any rate Meyer should 
have made some deduction from the other term of his com- 
parison, the total number of pentameters in the book, and this 
he did not do. In the Consolatio ad Liviam Meyer found 7 
iambic words in the position under discussion, and I find 8. 
Probably he followed the manuscript reading of verse 362: 


Casurum <que> triplex vaticinatur opus; 


but Ovid, Trist. u, 426 guarantees the correctness of the 
emendation. ‘The most serious faults with Meyer’s figures are 
that they were not reduced to a percentage basis so that they 
could readily be compared, and that figures for Catullus were 
not included. These faults are remedied in our Table I. 


TABLE I 
Iambic words at end of Harmony in fect 
Ist 2nd 
Hemistich Hemistich I and I Iv and v 
Catiliis: cia 25h ewe te acaies 5.6 37.9 45.3 68.8 
Propertius,1.............0005 12.5 63.2 45.4 82.1 
Pb eco ath ak 8 ak 9.2 89.0 44.1 94.4 
TibOHuig Ae ex4s Gusset eee es 5 93.4 39.7 96.3 
Propertius, Il................10.8 98.1 41.7 98.3 
TIDUS 210 ¢ $0 ils Goud ace eee 1.4 91.6 42.5 95.1 
Ley gdamusieoh00608 wae ee 6.9 93.1 42.0 97.0 
Propertius, IV............008- 6.8 98.3 46.3 99.5 
Ovid, Amores, 1. ........00005 4. 99.7 34.6 99.9 
Consol.ad Liviam.. oe... 00 3.4 99.2 45.1 99.0 
OWI ATS ogc 4 ae inch ae ee 4,2 99.7 4().4 99.8 
POSS Th b.8 focie stycas tied Geechee’ 2.8 100.0 42.6 99.7 
DOVES eis ae 2 Re es 5.0 99.4 40.0 99.6 
OX PONG: Bie as eae eres ee 2.1 99.2 4().2 99.5 
FOS Ayo heii ees 9.1 100.0 44.5 100.0 
ex Ponto, WW .........4. 4.5 96.3 338.6 97.7 
Martial, rand i............. 8.5 RSX.0) 41.6 94.9 
XI and XIl........... 8.1 87.9 39.4 96.2 


The first and second columns of figures in Table I show the 
proportion of pentameters with an tambic word at the end of 
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the first hemistich and at the end of the second hemistich 
respectively. If we assume, as Meyer does, that Catullus was 
untouched by the tendency to avoid iambic words at the end 
of the first hemistich, it 1s evident that Ovid cannot be said to 
have avoided them either, at any period of his life. In fact no 
such avoidance can be thought of in any author except 
Tibullus. The only possible addition is the Consolatio; but 
this, with 3.4 per cent of iambic words, has more than the 2.1 
per cent found in the first book of E'pistulae ex Ponto, and the 
latter figure can have no significance in view of Ovid’s other 
works. 

The chief reason why iambic words occur so much less fre- 
quently at the close of the first hemistich than at the close of . 
the second is that they are possible only when the second 
syllable from the end of the hemistich is short; and the second 
foot of the pentameter is usually a spondee, while the fifth 4 is 
always a dactyl. Catullus uses a second spondee in 73.2 per 
cent of his pentameters, Tibullus in 72.6 per cent of the pen- 
tameters of the first book, and Propertius in 63.5 per cent of 
those in the Cynthia® The slight decrease after Catullus and 
Propertius’ early work in the average frequency of iambic 
words at the close of the first hemistich will be amply accounted 
for if we can discover the reason why iambic words came to be 
used almost exclusively at the end of the second hemistich. 
Since iambic words constitute only about 11.2 per cent of a 
normal Latin vocabulary, the poet had at command only 
slightly more than one such word for each elegiac couplet, 
unless he deliberately sought them out. 

It is reasonable to suppose, under these circumstances, that 
an increase in the frequency of iambic words at the close of the 

4I am aware that the ancients refused to recognize a single syllable as a foot; 
but there is no good reason for clinging to this meaningless convention. I shall 
~ gpeak of the pentameter (so-called) as containing six feet. 

$A similar consideration leaves but little significance to Meyer's discovery 
that iambic words are rare at the close of the first hemistich of the Alexandrian 
pentameter. While Callimachus has iambic words in this position in only 1 per 


cent of his pentameters, this is largely accounted for by the fact that he uses 
second spondees in 73.2 per cent of them. 
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pentameter from 37.9 per cent to 99 per cent or over reduced 
their frequency at the close of the first hemistich from an 
average of about 9 per cent to about 4 per cent. On the other 
hand it is absurd to argue, as we must do if we accept Meyer’s 
hypothesis, that a decrease in the use of lambic words at the 
close of the first hemistich from 5.6 per cent in Catullus to 0.5 
in Tibullus, 1, caused an increase in the use of such words at the 
end of the line from 37.9 per cent to 93.4 per cent. If Meyer 
had taken the trouble to reduce his statistics to a percentage 
basis and had instituted a comparison of Tibullus with Ca- 
tullus, he would never have propounded so baseless a theory. 

Table I, which presents the several books in approximately 
the order of composition, makes very clear the hap-hazard 
variation in the use of iambic words at the close of the first 
hemistich. There was evidently no fixed or developing con- 
vention in the matter. At the close of the second hemistich, 
on the other hand, we have constant progress from 37.9 per 
cent in Catullus to over 99 per cent in Ovid. While Martial 
did not take pains to keep fully up to the Ovidian standard, he 
did not fall back to anything like the usage of Catullus or even 
that of Propertiusin the Cynthia. It is fairly obvious that the 
use of a dissyllable at the close of the second hemistich was a 
device hit upon by the Augustan poets to produce some desired 
effect; it must represent one of the successful experiments in 
adapting the Greek measures to the Latin language. 

The limitation of the close of the hexameter to words of 
two or three syllables can be explained as due to a desire for 
harmony of accent and ictus at the end of the verse; but, at 
first glance, no similar explanation seems possible here. Every 
pentameter that ends in a dissyllable has conflict under the 
sixth ictus, and, in view of the tendency in early Latin to 
shorten the second syllable of iambic words, it may even be 
argued that conflict of accent and ictus was peculiarly harsh in 
words of this type, and that the Ovidian rule actually in- 
tensified the clash of accent and ictus at the end of the 
line. 
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But let us try to put ourselves into the position of the 
adapters of Greek measures. Since rhythmical stress or ictus 
had nothing in common with the pitch accent of Greek, neither 
harmony nor clash of accent and ictus was possible in that 
language, and so the tradition which the Roman poets received 
favored the writing of verse without regard to accent. Since, 
however, Latin words had a fixed stress accent, the placing of 
the ictus upon an unaccented syllable involved a mispronunci- 
ation; and therefore the Roman poets did what they could to 
place the ictus on accented syllables. In writing hexameters 
the chief difficulty came from the fact that many Latin words 
could be got into the verse only with clash of accent and ictus, 
e.g., deos, animos, amicitias. The structure of the end of the 
line, however, favored harmony, and Ennius and his successors 
worked out a technique whereby harmony became almost uni- 
versal there (92.8 per cent in Ennius, 99 per cent or over in the 
imperial poets except the satirists).6 The dramatic poets 
_ found harmony impossible at the end of the line, since the 
iambic cadence required ictus on the ultima. On the other 
hand, harmony was easily possible in the interior, and the poets 
therefore got their effect by emphasizing the tendency of the 
verse at that point, as the dactylic poets emphasized the 
tendency toward harmony at the close of the hexameter line. 

The pentameter presented a more difficult problem than 
either hexameter or trimeter. All words which require clash 
in the hexameter require it also in the pentameter, and the 
structure of the pentameter compels clash not only at the end 
of the line, as in the trimeter, but also at the close of the first 
hemistich. At first the problem seemed insoluble; Catullus, 
and no doubt his contemporaries too, composed Latin pen- 
tameters as they would Greek, without regard to the accent. 

Some poet of the Augustan age observed that a considerable 
proportion of harmony is inevitable under the fourth and fifth 
ictus of the pentameter, and that it could readily be increased. 
The tendency of the verse form itself seems to be solely re- 
sponsible for the fact that Catullus has 68.8 per cent of harmony 

¢ See details in 7. A. P. A. tiv (1923), 51-73. 
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in the fourth and fifth feet as against only 45.3 per cent in the 
firsttwo. The most convenient way of increasing the harmony 
in the fourth and fifth feet was to put a dissyllable at the close 
of the verse. Since the fifth foot was always a dactyl, the final 
dissyllable made necessary a long penult under the fifth ictus, 
unless a monosy}lable or an elided ultima upset the usual course 
of things. Both of these mishaps are so regularly avoided as 
to provide one of the reasons for thinking that the final dis- 
syllable was preferred in order to secure harmony. With 
harmony in the fifth foot, no difficulty was experienced in the 
fourth. 

A quadrisyllable or any longer word at the end of the verse 
made clash in the fifth foot inevitable (consilio, amicitia), and 


so did a trisyllable (amor pedibus) unless it was preceded by an 
5 6 


elided ultima or (perhaps) by a monosyllable. Elision before 

a final trisyllable occasionally gives harmony in the fifth foot in 

Catullus, e.g. 76, 4: numine abusum homines. The Augustan 
4 5 


and later poets avoided the use of elision in the pentameter for 
the most part,’ and consequently this device could not be ex- 
pected to appear frequently in their works. As a matter of 
fact I have not found a single example of it. We do not defi- 
nitely know the effect of a monosyllable preceding the final 
trisyllable. Probably such a phrase as zn dominam was ac- 
cented like the word zxdomitam, and, if so, its use at the close 
of a pentameter, as In Propertius, I, 7, 6, involved clash in the 
fifth foot. Nevertheless I have omitted such cases from my 
statistics, as I have all other monosyllables under the ictus. 
It would seem that a very easy and satisfactory way to 
secure harmony in the fourth and fifth feet would have been to 
end the line with a monosyllable, as in Catullus, 76, 8: dictaque 


factaque ® sunt, or as in Propertius, I, 2, 26: culta puella sat 
5 4 5 
7 For statistics, see Kent, 7. A. P. A. xivr, 150. 


8 I hope soon to publish evidence that these words were accented on the ante- 
penult. In the meantime I refer to Shipley, Class. Phil. vir (1913), 23-47. 
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est. Such closes, however, are surprisingly rare. The line 
cited is the only pentameter in Catullus ending in a monosyl- 
lable, and Propertius shows only five examples, all with sat est 
(1, 2, 26; 1, 6, 40; 10, 6; Iv, 1, 146; 9, 36). I find no final 
monosyllables in the pentameters of the Tibullus corpus, the 
Priapea, or the Consolatio ad Litiam, and only two in Ovid 
(Pont. 1, 6, 26: scelus est; Fast. 1v,922: sat est). Martial has 
25 examples, which is a large number by comparison with the 
monosyllabic pentameter finals of other writers, but not large 
by comparison with the 54 monosyllables at the close of the 
hexameter lines in Martial’s elegiac couplets. We may note 
in passing that prodelision (suast, virost, etc) is fairly common 
at the close of the pentameter. 

The explanation of this remarkable condition is to be found 
in the character of the Latin monosyllables. In the first place 
most of these are prepositions, adverbs, or other words not 
likely to stand before a strong pause, such as usually occurs at 
the end of the pentameter. In 45 chapters of Livy (1, 1-15; 
Xx1, 1-30) only 2.3 per cent of the words before strong pauses 
are monosyllables. Since many hexameters have no strong 
pause at their close, this observation would explain fairly well 
the rarity of monosyllables at the end of Martial’s pentameters 
as compared with his hexameters. 

To account for their almost complete absence from this posi- 
tion in the other poets we must bring in the tendency of the 
Latin poets to avoid mere grammatical machinery.? While 
English verse usually has a larger proportion of monosyllables 
than English prose, the reverse is true in Latin. Most Latin 
monosyllables are syntactic and representative words which 
promote clearness in a technical discussion and which are 
peculiarly valuable in conversation, but which the poets omit 
whenever possible for the sake of brevity. Consequently these 
words, and therefore monosyllables in general, are relatively 
rare in all Latin poets except those which use the colloquial 


*J have published statistics on this matter in Class. Week. xv, 73-76. Cf. 
Ullman, 2. 215. 
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tone. Plautus and Terence have more monosyllables even 
than most prose, while Martial ranks with Horace’s Satires as 
distinctly more colloquial and therefore more monosyllabic 
than most verse. Here we seem to have an explanation for the 
difference between Martial’s pentameters and the others. 

We have still to explain the wide difference between the end 
of the hexameter and the end of the pentameter in the poets 
other than Martial. Ovid, for example, has 79 monosyllabic 
closes of the first line of the elegiac couplet but only 2 of the 
second line. This is in part due to the fact already mentioned 
that a sense pause 1s not necessary after the hexameter, as it is 
after the pentameter; but we sometimes find in the hexameter 
a final monosyllable before a strong pause, e.g., Ovid, Am. III, 
4,5; Her. 4, 89; 12,25. The peculiar reluctance to use final 
monosyllables in the pentameter must be due to the emphasis 
which they would receive under the sixth ictus. We have just 
noticed that Latin monosyllables are most of them mere gram- 
matical machinery, and this is particularly true of those which 
naturally close a sentence oraclause. Out of 38 monosyllables 
encountered before strong pauses in random passages of Cicero 
and Livy, only four (det, lex, par, do) have significance of their 
own. Most of the others are forms of esse, and the remainder 
are pronouns, except one instance of sic and one of post. To 
place such words under the final ictus, in violation both of 
customary accent and of logical emphasis, seems to have been 
avoided from Catullus down; except that Martial’s informal 
verse permitted even this, and occasionally took advantage of 
the unnatural emphasis to point a witticism, as in I, 32, 2: non 
amo te; and vu, 10, 11 ff.: 

Pro togula debes: hoc ad te pertinet, Ole. 
Quadrantem nemo iam tibi credit: et hoc. 


Uxor moecha tibi est: hoc ad te pertinet, Ole. 
Poscit iam dotem filia grandis: et hoc. 


For the most part, then, the only satisfactory way of securing 
harmony of accent and ictus in the fifth foot was to close the 
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pentameter with a dissyllable. After a considerable amount 
of experimentation this device became nearly universal. 

The fourth column of figures in Table I shows the proportion 
of harmony of accent and ictus in the fourth and fifth feet of 
the pentameter, as far as this can be determined with our 
limited knowledge of the position of the accent. As in my 
previous study of the Latin hexameter,! no attention is paid to 
sentence accent, and all monosyllables are disregarded. Since 
the position of the secondary accent is unknown, only the main 
accent on penult or antepenult is taken into account. The 
procedure may be illustrated by a few examples. Catullus, 65, 
2 (Ortale, virginibus) was reckoned as presenting harmony in 


the fourth foot and clash in the fifth. Similarly I find one 
instance of harmony and one of clash in 65, 18 (forte putes 
: 4 5 


animo). The eighth line (obterit ex oculis) adds a case of 
4 5 


harmony in the fourth foot; the accent of ez in this line being 

unknown, the fifth foot is not reckoned on either side of the 

comparison. In Catullus, 67, 20 (vir prior attigerit) I find one 
4 5 


instance of clash; the accent of vr is unknown, and prior pre- 

sents neither harmony nor clash, since it carries no ictus. 

While 66, 90 (luminibus Venerem) has clash both in the fourth 
4 5 


foot and in the fifth, only one word is involved, and so the 
verse adds but one instance of clash. I hesitated long whether 
to count such words once or twice, and I was influenced largely 
by the consideration of such verses as Catullus, 67, 8 (deseruisse 


fidem). Here harmony in the fifth foot is clear, but the ac- 
centuation of the first syllable of deseruisse is unknown. Since, 
therefore, this word can count but once on the side of har- 
mony, it seems best to count luminibus and the like but once 
on the side of clash. That is to say, the unit of my count is 
the word rather than the foot, and I have included only words 
whose accent is known, and which carry an ictus. I have re- 


0T, A. P. A. Liv (1923), 51-73. 
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duced my results to a percentage basis by dividing the number 
of instances of harmony by the sum of that number plus the 
number of instances of clash. The figures are not a complete 
statement of the facts, for some of these are unknown; but it 
is likely that the remaining accents were treated in about the 
same way as those which we can control. 

A comparison of the second and fourth columns in Table I 
shows that there is general agreement between them; an in- 
crease in the number of iambic words at the end of the line is 
accompanied by an increase of harmony in the fourth and fifth 
feet. As we have seen, a good deal of correspondence between 
the two sets of phenomena is necessary; final dissyllables tend 
powerfully to produce harmony in the fourth and fifth feet, and 
_any effort to produce harmony in those feet would involve the 
use of final dissyllables. The chief reason for thinking that the 
effort to secure harmony was the primary consideration and 
that final dissyllables were preferred as a means to this end is 
that this gives us an intelligible motive for the observed usage; 
we are relieved of the need to call the poets “théricht.” 

Three minor arguments require mention. (1) In nearly all 
cases the percentage of harmony is higher than the percentage 
of final dissyllables. This is notably true in Propertius, 1, and 
in Martial. It is fair to conclude that a line with harmony in 
the fourth and fifth feet was satisfactory even though it did 
not end with adissyllable. (2) Catullus four times uses elision 
in such a way as to produce conflict in the fourth foot; e.g., 81, 
2 diligere ineiperes, and 91, 8: credidere esse tibi. The other 


places are 97, 2 and 105, 2. This usage is pretty carefully 
avoided by the later writers; I do not find it at all in Tibullus, 
Lygdamus, or Propertius, and I have not noticed it in Martial 
(I have examined carefully only Books 1, 1, x1, and xm). 
There are three examples in the Consolatio ad Liviam, and 
Ovid shows this blemish in -im. 1, 13, 32; 111, 6, 46; Fast. 1, 216, 
583; Iv, 442, and probably in a very few other passages. (3) 
If the final dissyllable were preceded by a monosyllable (sedens 
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in aqua) there would result clash in the fifth foot. I have not 
6 


found such a pentameter, although Catullus twice causes clash 

in the fifth foot by preceding the final dissyllable by a dissyl- 

lable with elided ultima; 92, 2 and 4 end with the words: dis- 
4 


peream nisi amat (amo). I can think of no reason to avoid 
5 6 6 


such a collocation of words except to secure harmony. In the 

hexameter a monosvllable before a final dissyllable does not 

cause clash, and so it is freely used, as in Aen. 1, 2 (iactatus et 
5 


alto). 
6 


Some one may urge that the rarity of elision in general in the 
imperial pentameter accounts for the phenomena noted under 
(2) and for the lack of elided dissyllables mentioned under (3). 
That is scarcely true. Elision occurs from time to time where 
it leads to harmony in the fourth foot, e.g., Tibullus, 1, 2, 10, 
11, 1,40; Lygdamus, 4, 84; Propertius, 1, 5, 24; 10, 16; 12, 2; 
11, 8,2; 9,42; 12,10; 17,2; 31, 2; Ovid, Am. 1, 11, 26; Im, 
8, 48; 13,10; Pont. rv, 12, 32. 

Ovid is usually credited with bringing to its completion the 
requirement that the pentameter close with a dissyllable, and 
Meyer (quoted above, p. 74) suggested that Tibullus origi- 
nated the tendency in that direction. If, as seems probable, 
Propertius’ Cynfhia was published before Tibullus, 1, it appears 
that Tibullus was merely carrying on a development which had 
already gone far; the 63.2 per cent of dissyllabic words at the 
close of the pentameter in Propertius, 1, marks nearly half of 
the distance from Catullus’ 37.9 per cent to Tibullus’ 93.4 per 
cent. If we turn our attention from the second to the fourth 
column of Table I, we see that here also Propertius, 1, stands 
about midway between Catullus and Tibullus, 1. Further- 
more, in his later work he seems to have made greater use than 
either Tibullus or Ovid of other means than the final dissyllable 
to secure harmony of accent and ictus in the fourth and fifth 
feet. To him belongs the credit of being the first of those whose 
works have come down to us to secure (in his latest book) more 

7 
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than 99 per cent of harmony in these feet. He seems also to 
have led the way in purposely increasing the amount of 
harmony. Since the first experiment in this direction would 
show more or less hesitancy—would, in short, be about like 
Propertius’ C'ynthia—this may be considered a new argument 
for dating that book somewhat earlier than Tibullus, 1. 

The third column of figures in Table I! shows that there 
was no change, except for minor fluctuations, in the percentage 
of harmony in the first and second feet of the pentameter. 
Apparently the poets never tried to secure clash of accent and 
ictus there as they did in the second, third, and fourth feet of 
the hexameter. In fact, the greater difficulty of the pentam- 
eter, due to the necessity for a word-end at a definite point 
within the line, the requirement of a sense pause at its-close, 
and the invariable quantitative structure of the second hemi- 
stich, almost precluded so high an elaboration of the accentual 
scheme of the verse as was attained in the hexameter. 


II. The Hexameter 


In my recent study of accent and ictus in the hexameter,” I 
paid no attention to the hexameter as it appears in the elegiac 
distich because of the possible influence of the pentameter upon 
the prior member of the couplet. We must now determine the 
nature and extent of that influence by comparing the hexam- 
eter in the distich with the results formerly obtained in regard 
to the hexameter used separately. 
~ Table II corresponds with Tables II and IIT of my former 
article. The first two columns of figures indicate the per- 
centage of harmony in the first four feet and in the last two 
respectively. The calculation has been made according to the 
method described above (pp. 83 f.).. The remaining columns 
record the proportions in which I find the eight possible se- 
quences of harmony and clash in the second, third, and fourth 
feet. Inthe labels at the top the words ‘harmony’ and ‘clash’ 


11 These statistics also were gathered in the way described above, pp. 83 f. 
2T. A. P. A. viv (1923), 51-73. 
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are represented by their initial letters. For example, the third 
column records that in 31.5 per cent of his elegiac hexameters 
whose accentual structure is known Catullus has clash in all 
three of the middle feet, and the next column records that in 
47.2 per cent of such lines he has clash in the second and third 
feet followed by harmony in the fourth." 


TABLE II 
Words with Scquences of harmony and clash of accent and 
harmony ictus in second, third, and fourth feet 
I-Iv. v-vr ccc cch che hee’ heh chh hhchhh 
Catullug........... 39.0 98.2 315 47.22 79 39 73 1.1 1.1 
Catullus, G4........ 41.6 98.6 26.9 616 63 48 92 16 6 
Propertius, I........ 31.9 100.0 46.1 26.7 9.0 13.6 10.7 
TV al a5 38.5 99.8 37.1 29.9 86 13.8 10.1 .3 3 
Tibullus, 1.......... 32.0 99.7 43.2 17.3 23.0 11.9 3.6 1.1 
Ovid, Am.1........ 34.0 100.0 49.1 24.2 10.4 11.2 5.0 
ALS Visite ack 34.1 100.0 43.7 24.0 13.7 104 8.2 
Fast. 11....... 35.5 99.9 484 30.4 102 59 4.7 3 
ane reer 35.9 100.0 46.3 35.7 7.8 53 4.9 
Pont.t........ 32.1 99.9 45.7 27.8 85 98 8.1 
Ovid's average. ..... 34.5 100.0 466 28.4 10.1 85 62  .1 
Ovid, Met.......... 40.7 99.6 80.0 81.6 1486 186 10.4 rt } 2 
Martial, I-11........ 33.5 100.0 42.5 25.5 98 13.1 87 3 
XI-XII..... 36.3 99.5 34.3 35.6 12.7 96 76 3 
Average except 
Catullus......... 34.1 99.8 42.9 26.1 13.3 11.3 7.1 23 3 .!1 
Imperial hexameter...387.6 99.6 8388 255 19.2 109 96 7 3 2 


Since Catullus’ usage differs considerably from that of the 
other four poets studied, it is not included in the average at the 
bottom of the table. For convenience in comparing I have re- 
peated from the former article figures representing Catullus’ 
practice in his 64th poem, Ovid’s average usage in four passages 
of the Metamorphoses, and the average for the imperial hex- 
ameter aside from the satirists. All the repeated items are 
printed in Italics. 

A comparison of the new statistics with the old shows that 
hexameters in the elegiac couplet differ only slightly from 
others in the treatment of accent and ictus. In both groups 
we have nearly perfect harmony in the last two feet. In the 
first four feet we have a trifle less harmony in the elegiac couplet 


18 For a fuller description of the procedure and examples of all the sequences, 
see 7. A. P. A. Liv, 59-63. 
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than elsewhere, and the difference is due to more frequent use 
of the sequence ccc. One striking feature of the development 
of the heroic verse in Latin is the increase in the use of the 
sequence che (dolens regina deum) from an average of 5.8 per 


cent in republican times to an average of 19.2 per cent in the 
imperial poets aside from the satirists. While all authors of 
elegiac couplets here studied exceed the former figure, none of 
them except Tibullus approach the practice of the imperial 
writers of hexameter poems. ‘Tibullus, with 23 per cent, is to 
be compared with Lucan who shows 21.8 per cent and Statius 
who shows 27.3 per cent of the sequence che. The elegiac 
hexameters consistently show fewer instances of the three dis- 
favored sequences (chh, hhc, and hhh) than do other hexameters 
of similar date. 

Catullus’ treatment of the hexameter in his sixty-fourth 
poem differed from that of other writers in that he included the 
fourth foot, as far as possible, with the fifth and sixth under the 
rule of harmony. This appears in the second line of Table IT 
in the comparative rarity of ccc, che, and hcc, and in the remark- 
able frequency of cch. All of these features reappear in the 
hexameters of Catullus’ elegiac distichs, although the first two 
lines of figures in Table II show some considerable differences. 
A more nearly just comparison is presented by Table III, 


TABLE III 
Hexameters in the elcgiac distich 
ccc cch che hee 
Catullisvc cece veers cae ben ceiakons 31.5 47.2 7.9 3.9 
Imperial poets... 2.0.0.0... eee ee eee 42.9 26.1 13.3 11.3 
Di GTONCOs, 6.6.5. 2k eee Set Sew ee —10.4 +21.1 —5.4 —7.4 


ccc cch che hee 
CRUIINIS ee os Wang ae aS weeds 25.9 51.6 6.3 4.8 
Imperial poets... 2.0.20... 0.0 cee eee ees 33.8 25.5 19.2 10.9 
DTHGre nO on Sade sak oh ee ee ae —7.9 +26.1 —12.9 —6.1 


which confronts Catullus’ usage with the average for imperial 
times. It is, of course, more satisfactory to compare Catullus’ 
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hexameters with other republican hexameters, but no similar 
standard is available for the elegiac distich. This comparison 
shows that Catullus handled the hexameter in about the same 
way whether or not it was accompanied by a pentameter. 

Ovid shows two rather wide divergences between his elegiac 
hexameters and the verse of the Metamorphoses. Whereas in 
the latter poem he has over 40 per cent of harmony in the first 
four feet, more than three points above the average for the 
imperial hexameter, his elegiac hexameters have only 34.5 per 
cent, and the sequence ccc occurs only 30 per cent of the time 
in the Metamorphoses, but 46.6 per cent of the time in the 
elegiac hexameters. In both cases, however, the divergence is 
but slightly greater than that of the elegiac hexameter in all 
poets, and therefore has no great significance. 

We conclude that the hexameter in the elegiac distich be- 
haves in about the same way as other hexameters in the coordi- 
nation of accent and ictus. Such slight differences as appear 
are in-the direction of less harmony in the second, third, and 
fourth feet. 
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VII.—Dame Gossip’s Réle in Epic and Drama 


By Proressorn MARBURY B. OGLE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Vergil’s personification of Fama in the fourth book of the 
Aeneid, vss. 173 ff., and the allegory which he has built upon 
it, have occupied the attention of writers and critics to the 
exclusion, it would seem, of a more important matter, the use, 
namely, which the poet makes of Fama in the dramatic 
economy of his poem. The fact, also, that modern cognates 
of the Latin fama have a more restricted connotation, and have 
come to mean ‘fame,’ ‘the good which is said,’ tends to make 
the reader forget that fama meant anything which was said, 
whether good or bad, and that Vergil’s Fama in this passage is 
Dame Gossip, whose tale is made up, as he describes it, of truth 
and falsehood, tinged with malice (vss. 188 ff.: tam ficti pravi- 
que tenax quam nuntia veri. | haec tum... | gaudens et 
pariter facta atque infecta canebat). It represents, therefore, 
the bitter talk of Trojans and Tyrians who are unhappy, and 
disappointed in their leaders. Aeneas and Dido, they say, are 
spending the winter in wantonness (/uxus, 193); they have 
forgotten the duty which they owe to their compatriots and to 
those still to be born, and are slaves to a base passion (reg- 
norum inmemores turpique cupidine captos, 194). This gossip 
finally reaches the ears of Iarbas, the benefactor of Dido and 
a rejected suitor, the one, therefore, most interested in the 
relationship between her and Aeneas. He, by his passionate 
prayer ! to his father Jupiter for Justice, a prayer in which, be 

1 The remark of Miss Crump (The Growth of the Aeneid, p. 60) that it wasa 
mistake to make the destiny of Rome depend upon the jealousy of a barbarian 
chief, shows a strange lack of appreciation of Vergil’s art... The destiny of Rome 
depended upon the moral awakening of the hero, and this awakening must, from 
the point of view of epic, be due to the god. Such intervention, however, unless 


it is to be merely a deus ex machina, must correspond to the situation of the 
human characters and arise naturally, even inevitably, out of the dramatic 
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it noted, he repeats by implication (215 ff.) the luzus and the 
turpis cupido of the people’s talk, arouses the god to intervene. 
When Jupiter looks down from heaven, what he sees, however, 
is ‘the two, forgetful of their high calling in their love’ (oblitos 
famae melioris amantis, 221). So far, then, Gossip has spoken 
the truth (facta), but the god sees no wantonness, no base pas- 
sion, for these are the infecta in the tale told by Gossip.” 
Hence, in the message which Jupiter sends down from heaven 
to Aeneas emphasis Is laid solely on Aeneas’ forgetfulness of his 
Own mission and of the duty which he owes to his son. This 
intervention by Jupiter is necessary, not merely from the point 
of view of epic technique, but from the very exigencies of the 
situation, since the gossip could hardly have reached Aeneas’ 
ears directly and since the voice of the god is the only voice 
which Aeneas would have heeded. The moral awakening of 
the hero comes, however, when and only when it was most 
natural for it to come, when Aeneas 1s building Carthage and 
thus most open to the thoughts of the city which it is his 
mission to found. Then, with the moral awakening, comes 
the hero’s decision to have done once and for all with what is 
sin for both him and Dido. | 

Vergil has thus made Gossip, the personified Fama, a rumor 
which rests upon no definite authority and is a mixture of truth 
and falsehood, the motivating force of this tragedy of Aeneas 
and Dido, the force which initiates a change in the action 
resulting in the catastrophe. 

A study of the many passages in the Aeneid in which fama 
is used, or other words having a similar meaning, such as rumor 
situation. Vergil was obliged, therefore, to employ a human agent and, under 
the circumstances, not only was Iarbas the only possible human agent but, owing 
to his interest in Dido, the most suitable agent. 

2 With this interpretation the difficulty which Conington, for example, saw in 
the passage vanishes. ‘'It is difficult,’ he notes, ‘‘to see wherin Fama, in the 
present instance, transgresses the bounds of truth.—'Regnorum inmemores’ may 
perhaps be a little inconsistent with the interest Aeneas takes in the works of 
the city.’’ Vergil’s meaning is clear enough, it seems to me, when we compare 


what Fama says (193-195), what Iarbas prays (215 ff.), and what Jupiter, when 
he looks.down from heaven, sees (221). 
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(v1, 144), nuntius (v1, 456), or verb forms, as fertur (v1, 79), 
discloses the fact that in none of them has fama, or its syno- 
nyms, exactly the same meaning as in this passage in Book Iv 
and again in verse 298 (eadem impia Fama furenti | detulit 
armari classem cursumque parari). Fama may, of course, have 
the sense of ‘good repute,’ ‘fame,’ as in Iv, 91, 170; vu, 323; 
vill, 731; rx, 79; or, in x, 679, ‘bad repute’; it may refer to a 
fact of history in a broad sense, as in I, 542; 111, 165, 578; vil, 
646; or it may, and this is the most usual use of the word, have 
the force of our ‘report,’ ‘rumor,’ ‘news,’ a true account, though 
resting on no definite authority, of actual events. Even in 
those passages in which fama may be personified, ‘ama is 
not the Gossip of Book Iv but ‘news’ simply; thus, in m1, 121 
(Fama volat), she is the report that Idomeneus and his Greeks 
have abandoned Crete; vu, 104 (volitans Fama), the report 
of the response of Faunus to Latinus, which Latinus himself 
has disclosed (103), concerning the destiny of Lavinia; vu, 
393 (Fama volat), the report that Amata has gone off into the 
hills in her frenzy; vu, 554 (Fama volat), the report that 
Aeneas, with the young soldiers of Evander, is about to bid 
farewell to the king; rx, 473 (volitans pennata per urbem | 
nuntia Fama ruit), the report of those who had seen the 
severed heads of Nisus and Euryalus; x, 510 (nec iam Fama 
. sed certior auctor advolat Aeneae), the report that the 
Trojans are hard pressed by Turnus; x1, 139 (Fama volans), 
the report of Pallas’ death. Only in the fourth book, there- 
fore, is Fama equivalent to ‘ Dame Gossip,’ and Vergil empha- 
sizes this meaning by repeating the word in verse 298, quoted 
above—eadem impia Fama, ‘the same godless Dame Gossip,’ 
mingling the false and true in its tale, the true, that the Trojan 
fleet is being made ready for departure, the false, the implica- 
2It is not always easy to decide when we should write fama with a capital 
letter, as is usually done in the passages just cited (although editors are not 
consistent even in their own practice), or when leave it ss a common noun, as is 
usually done in such expressions as fama occupat auris (111, 294), fama vagatur 


(11, 17), fama est (vu, 305), ete. On this last expression cf. Norden’s note on 
Aen. v1, 14; Heinze, Virgils Ejrische Technik’, pp. 240 ff. 
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tion that Aeneas is going without a word to Dido, a charge 
which she, when she meets him, forthwith makes (306). 

As there is a distinction in meaning between Fama, the Dame 
Gossip of Book Iv, and fama, as ‘news,’ ‘report,’ elsewhere in 
the Aeneid, so is there a difference in the function of fama, 
whether personified or not, in the economy of the plot. In 
Book 1v, Fama produces a complete change in the action and 
leads to the catastrophe; elsewhere, although it may influence 
the action, it does not effect a complete change, but rather pre- 
pares the setting, so to speak, for a more important action. 
Thus, in 111, 294, it is the report that Helenus has become the 
husband of Andromache and is ruling over Chaonia which 
causes Aeneas to journey to meet him and thus enables him to 
learn something of his destiny. In vu, 78 and 104, the noising 
abroad of the prodigy of fire in connection with Lavinia and 
of Faunus’ reply to Latinus makes the people, as well as their 
leader, responsible for the impious act of opposing God’s will. 
In vu, 393, the report of Amata’s frenzy causes the women to 
join with her in her mad effort to thwart the purpose of the 
god. There is clearly no difference, as far as the effect upon 
the action is concerned, between the fama here and the nuntius 
of verse 437, where Turnus, in his dream, tells Allecto that he 
has been informed that the Trojans have entered the Tiber. 
Vergil uses this means to make us aware that Turnus has been 
thinking about the effect of the arrival of Aeneas upon his own 
love for Lavinia.4 In vim, 554, the news that Aeneas is about 
to return to the scene of war with the young men of Pallanteum 
serves to bring together the mothers and thus prepares a fitting 
setting both for the touching farewell of Evander and for the 
departure of the troops. In rx, 474, fama is the talk of those 
who have seen the severed heads of Nisus and Euryalus fas- 
tened to the wall of their enemies’ stockade. By this means the 

‘It is to be noted, also, that in vir, 511 ff., in the wonderful description of 
Allecto perched upon high places sounding forth the shepherds’ battle call, the 
Fury serves the same technical purpose as a fama or a nuntius. By the use of 


either of these, however, the poet would have sacrificed, not only his wonderful 
picture, but the element of divine hate represented by Allecto. 
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sad news without warning reaches the ears of Euryalus’ mother, 
thus furnishing the motive for her pathetic outburst, in strong 
contrast to which stands the stern necessity on the part of the 
men to continue the fight. Similarly in x1, 139, the news, 
speeding fast, of the death of the lad Pallas sets the stage for 
Evander’s lament and marks the climax of the Trojan’s suf- 
fering, just as in x11, 608, the fama of Amata’s suicide marks 
the climax of the suffering of the Latins. It is noteworthy, 
however, that, although Amata’s death is the event which initi- 
~ ates a change in the action and brings about the catastrophe, 
Turnus does not hear of her death through an indefinite fama, 
but is told of it by the wounded Saces, who has made his way 
to him from the city. 

Vergil’s artistic skill in this functional use of fama is well 
shown by his technique here as compared with that in Book rv. 
In x1, it is only the true report of the actual situation, carried 
by a definite messenger, which could have the power to make 
Turnus resist the plan of his divine sister and return to a fight 
in which, he realized, he was to meet his death. In Iv, there 
is no way for a true report of the real relationship between 
Aeneas and Dido to reach Iarbas. Indeed, a true report was 
impossible, even had there been any one to carry it, since neither 
Trojans nor Carthaginians, chiefly because they were not them- 
selves in love, could realize the truth. It is only Gossip, a 
rumor partly true and partly false and resting on no definite 
authority, which could reach Iarbas and which, especially the 
falsehood in it (as his words show, vss. 214 ff.), could justify 
his prayer to his father for intervention. 

In the fourth book, therefore, in this use of Gossip as a moti- 
vating force, we have a striking literary device of which Vergil 
makes use nowhere else in his poem, and it has seemed worth 
while to investigate its history, both in the poetry which pre- 
ceded the Aeneid and in that which came after it. 

One is reminded immediately, of course, of the “Ogoa of 
Homer, //. 1, 93 and Od. xxiv, 413, but it may be said at once 
that, even though the personification of “Ogaa may have had in- 
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fluence in suggesting the personification of fama, “Oaca is in no 
sense Gossip, as the Fama of Aen. Iv is Gossip, nor does she 
effect any distinct change in the action. In Jl. 11, after Aga- 
memnon has told his dream to his counsellors and informed 
them of his plan to test the soldiery by telling them that he has 
decided to give up the struggle, the counsellors depart and, 
apparently, summon the soldiers, since, in verse 86, they 
quickly gather (éreacebovro dé Naot). As they hurry from ships 
and camps, the "Ogoa, Aids &yyedos, urges them on. Here 
“Oooa, although she may represent the talk of the soldiers 
wondering what the summons means, is not a human agency 
at all but is due to the god, because this assembly of the people 
was a part of his plan for the punishment of Agamemnon. In 
any case it has no effect whatever upon the action.® In Od. 
XXIV, 413, an "Oooa &yyeXos swiftly carries throughout the city 
the news of the slaying of the suitors and thus serves to bring 
the friends of the slain to Odysseus’ house, whence they remove 
the dead bodies. This done, the people assemble and then, 
owing to the harangue of Eupeithes, they decide to attack 
Odysseus. Here again “Ogca is not the Fama of Aen. Iv, but 
is a true report or rumor due to an indefinite authority, because, 
under the circumstances, there was no one left to carry a defi- 
nite message from Odysseus’ house. The réle of “Oca in this 
passage, therefore, is the same as that of Vergil’s fama in all 
books but the fourth, a true but indefinite rumor which is an 
aid in the action but leads to no decisive change in It. 

In Jl. v1, 108, on the other hand, Homer employs a false 
rumor of a similar indefinite character as an aid in the action. 
Here Hector, who has been bidden by Helenus, upon the re- 
treat of the Trojan lines, to order a public prayer to Athena on 
the citadel, by his personal exhortation restores courage to the 
Trojans. The Greeks fall back because, they say, some one of 
the immortals has come down from heaven to give aid to their 

5 With the situation here may be contrasted the exactly similar one in Od. 
vu, 19 ff. where, instead of the “Ogaa, Ards &yyedos, Athena herself, taking on 


the shape of a herald, summons the Phaeacians to the assembly. Compare the 
function of Allecto in Aen. vil, noticed above. 
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enemies. Thus, by this means, momentary victory is secured 
for the Trojans and Hector is enabled to go into the city. The 
change in the action which is here effected by the false rumor 
prepares the way for the next scene, which ends with the sad 
parting of Hector and Andromache. 

Only in Od. vi, 275 ff., do we find any suggestion of the idea 
of gossip, in the sense in which Fama in Aen. Iv is Gossip, and 
here there is no personification; @juts is the word used. 
Nausicaa gives as her reason for not accompanying Odysseus 
into the city her fear that slanderous tongues will wag, and she 
imagines what the idlers in the market-place may say. Even 
though this imaginary gossip may be the determining factor in 
her decision, it in no way affects the main action. This is the 
case, also, in several other passages in which a speaker gives 
expression to what he imagines others will say, in praise or 
blame, of an action contemplated by him; compare, for ex- 
ample, Jl. 1v, 176 ff., xx11, 104 ff. 

It is very evident, therefore, that Vergil did not owe to 
Homer any suggestion for the use which he makes of the Dame 
Gossip of Aen. Iv as the motivating force of the action. Nor, 
indeed, is his personified Fama, as far as her character is con- 
cerned, in any way comparable to Homer’s “Ogca, but recalls 
rather the personified ¢ju7 of Hesiod, Op. 760 ff., whose ac- 
tivity is all for man’s hurt: 


dewvnv b€ Bporav Uradeveo dnunv. 
Onun yap Te Kakn wWerETAL KOUMN eV Get pat 
peta wan’, apyadén dé héperv, xader7 5 arobecbat. 
onun 6 obtis TWaumay arodAAuUTAL HY TVA TOANOL 


Aaol Pyui—wor: Peds vl ris Eote Kal alTy. 


¢ For this feature of Homer’s technique, cf. Hentze, Philologus, ux1v (1905), 
259. Hentze has also collected and discussed the many passages in Homer in 
which the poet puts into the mouth of an individual, or of a group of individuals, 
an expression of personal feelings, thoughts, opinions in regard to an action in 
which they are concerned. Since, however, such expression does not serve to 
bring about a change in the action, although it may serve to show the mood of 
the group and may affect the mood of the chief character, as, for example, in J1. 
1, 271 ff., I have not brought these passages under review; cf. Hentze, l.c. 254 ff. 
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Whether the epic poets who succeeded Homer followed him 
in his use of @jun as the word of a god only, 7.e. omen, or 
adopted Hesiod’s personification and made of it indefinite 
rumor, or—with his emphasis on the evil side—gossip; whether 
they then made ¢7un play the réle which Homer assigns to 
”Oooa as an aid in the action, we are not able, owing to the loss 
of the early epic, to decide. The one reference which we have 
to the rédle of @ju7n in the epic, a remark made by Aeschines in 
his speech against Timarchus, is, unfortunately, too vague to 
be of any real help. In speaking of the founding of the altar 
to jun and of the worship of her as a goddess, he declares (128) 
that Homer often says in the Ilzad, when dealing with events 
that are still to come, djun 6’eis orpardv #NOe. The orator is, 
of course, mistaken ’” in assigning this device to Homer but, if 
we could assume that it had become a part of traditional epic 
technique, Aeschines might have been familiar with it as an 
epic device, and, by a slip of memory, might well have assigned 
it to the father of epic. | 

Such an assumption, however, is certainly not borne out by 
the practice of the later epic poets. In Apollonius of Rhodes 
we do not have any use either of gossip as a motivating force 
or of rumor, report, as an aid in the action. In m1, 790 ff., 
to be sure, Medea thinks of the gossip in which people will 
indulge if she yields to her love for Jason, but the thought, as 
in similar cases in Homer (cf. above, pp. 96), has no effect upon 
her actions. More important for the appreciation of Apollo- 
nius’ technique Is a passage in I, 853, where we have a situation 
very similar to that in Aen. 1v. Jason and the Argonauts, on 
the way to Colchis, arrive at Lemnos, of which Hypsipyle is 
queen. She receives them with generous hospitality. Jason 
takes up his abode in her palace and his followers, except 
Heracles and a few chosen comrades who remain on board ship, 
reside with the ladies of the city. The golden fleece seems 

7Cf. Scott, Unity of Homer, pp. 29f. The translation of Sappho, frag. 66 
(Edmonds) in Robinson, Sappho, p. 86, would lead one to suppose that Sappho 


used rumor as Homer used it; but there is nothing in the Greek text as printed 
by Edmonds to justify the translation. 
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forgotten, and Jason and Hypsipyle lose sight of their duty in 
their love. Here surely is a situation in which Dame Gossip 
might well have been used as the motivating force to recall the 
slothful to their task. The poet, however, could not have 
made use of her even if he had felt inclined, since all the 
heroes were in the same boat and there was no one to talk. 
It is Heracles, therefore, who is the direct agent in effecting a 
change and thus plays the part which Vergil assigns to 
Fama. 

The Greek epic of a later date follows closely the methods 
which Homeremploys. Nowhere init, as far as I have noticed, 
is Gossip used as a motivating force, nor is there a very large 
use of the indefinite ‘report,’ ‘rumor,’ whether true or false, as 
an aid in the action. In Quint. Smyrn. 1, 211 ff., we find a 
false rumor employed as Homer employs it in JJ. 11, 108, dis- 
cussed above, but with a different result. The Greeks see 
Penthesilea among the Trojans and one of them is made to 
remark that some god is urging on the Trojans to battle. This 
rumor, however, instead of causing the Greeks to fall back, as 
in Homer, enkindles them to fresh courage. More common in 
Quintus, on the other hand, is the use which, of course, Homer 
suggests (Od. vit, 10 ff.), of a god or of a personified abstrac- 
tion, such as “Epis, béBos, etc., instead of “Ocoa or djun; com- 
pare, for example, x, 53 ff. Such personifications became a 
fixture in this late epic, and Tryphiodorus (235 ff.), in his de- 
scription of the burning barracks of the Achaeans, finds it 
fitting to have a personified ¢4u7 carry the news to the Trojan 
and Greek women, although one would think that the onudvrwp 
xamvos of which he speaks would have been enough. 

Vergil has, therefore, if we may draw definite conclusions 
from the Greek epic material which has survived, made a dis- 
tinct contribution to epic technique, not only by assigning to 
Gossip the major réle as the motivating force in the most 
important episode in his poem, but also by making the true but 
indefinite ‘report,’ ‘rumor,’ play a large part as an aid in the 
action. 
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Since the fourth book of the Aeneid is in essence a tragedy, 
one naturally turns next to the drama to see whether it may 
throw any light upon the genesis and growth of Vergil’s device. 

A brief remark may be made, in the first place, concerning 
the words which are employed in the drama to express the idea 
of our ‘news,’ ‘report,’ ‘rumor.’ Both écca and djs drop 
out of the story since they do not occur in the extant plays. 
¢yun is no longer confined to the Homeric meaning of ‘ pro- 
phetic word,’ ‘omen,’ but may mean ‘speech’ simply, or 
‘words,’ as in Aesch. Cho. 1045, Eur. Med. 416; or it may, as 
in Hesiod, refer to the common talk of the crowd, as in Aesch. 
Ag. 938 (dnun ye pévror SnudOpous péya obéve), a line which, in- 
deed, is reminiscent of the words of Hesiod, quoted above; or 
it may mean ‘report,’ ‘news,’ as in Soph. El. 65, 1109, Eur. I. 
A, 425, Hec. 194. In this sense, however, Adyou or Paris are 
more commonly used, as in Aesch. Cho. 839, Soph. Az. 978, 
Eur. Hipp.129. Itis also necessary to take into consideration, 
as was done in the case of the epic, all verb forms which may 
convey the same meaning as these nouns. The matter of 
personification need not concern us since it is confined to dun, 
in the Homeric sense of ‘god’s word,’ ‘oracle,’ in Soph. O. T. 
157. 

Aeschylus does not employ either gossip or the true but 
indefinite rumor as an aid in the action, although in the 
Agamemnon the poet just misses making gossip profoundly 
affect the action, if not initiate it. The old watchman hints 
darkly (36 ff.) about the state of things within the palace, 
evidently alluding to the intrigue between Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. This hint, however, is solely for the purpose of 
acquainting the spectators with the true inwardness of the 
situation, and the old man expressly states his unwillingness to 
furnish food for gossip. Later on in the play, indeed, when 
Cassandra prophesies new woes which Clytemnestra will bring 
upon the house of Atreus, the chorus expresses its ignorance as 
to the meaning of her words; cf. 1105 ff., 1200, 1245. In the 
same play (938), the possibility of common talk as a deterrepé 
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from action or an incentive to it is recognized in the words of 
Agamemnon, quoted above. 

In the Choephori, the catastrophe is brought about by the 
false report of Orestes’ death, which Orestes, disguised as a 
traveller from Phocis, brings to Clytemnestra. By this ruse 
Orestes is enabled to gain entrance into the palace, and 
is thus in a position to carry out his plan of slaying his 
mother and Aegisthus. The appearance of Aegisthus (838) 
is also due to this same report which is carried to him by the 
nurse who, since she is not in the plot, is ignorant of its 
falsity. 

With the technique of Aeschylus in this play is to be com- 
pared that of Sophocles and Euripides in their treatment of the 
same theme. Euripides, since he shifts the scene of the 
murders from the palace, omits altogether the ruse of the false 
report of Orestes’ death. Orestes, as a stranger, meets Electra 
and informs her that her brother is alive. When he is recog- 
nized by the old servitor, the three plan the murders; Aegisthus 
is to be killed while he is engaged in sacrificing to the Nymphs, 
Clytemnestra, when she comes into Electra’s house to offer 
sacrifice in behalf of the child which, Electra is to tell her, is 
about to be born. Sophocles, however, follows Aeschylus in 
making the false report of Orestes’ death effect the catastrophe; 
and, by having Electra as well as Clytemnestra hear and be- 
lieve the false report, he is enabled to heighten suspense and to 
center our interest on the character of Electra. 

Again in his Oedipus Rex Sophocles makes effective use of a 
false report arising from a definite authority as an aid in the 
action. For it is the false report (én in 290, dares in 715) that 
Laius fell by the hand of robbers, not by the hand of one 
robber,—a report brought back by the sole survivor (118 f.) 
—which furnishes the element of suspense owing to which the 
play is the masterpiece it is. The true report of Polybus’ 
death, on the other hand, which is brought to Oedipus by a 
messenger, brings about the catastrophe, since this messenger 
knows that Oedipus is not the son of Polybus. 
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This same double use of report is likewise employed by 
Sophocles in his Trachiniae. First Deianira hears from Hyllus 
(67) the rumor (60) that Heracles has been in service to a 
Lydian woman, but that he has now escaped and is making war 
upon Eurytus. This scene gives the spectator the necessary 
information concerning the situation and prepares for the en- 
trance of Lichas, a messenger from Heracles, with a band of 
captive women. Lichas gives Deianira a false report of Hera- 
cles’ activities, carefully concealing from her the name of Iole 
and Heracles’ relation to her. This false report, which serves 
not only to cause suspense, but also to bring out the sympathy, 
love, and trustfulness in Deianira’s character, is followed by 
the true story, told to Deianira by an attendant who had heard 
Lichas telling it in the market-place, namely, that it was love 
for Iole which had led Heracles to his war against Eurytus, and 
that jt is Iole, the king’s daughter, whom Lichas has brought 
with him. When Delanira questions Lichas, he confesses that 
this version is the truth and it is this true report which leads 
Deianira to prepare the love charm that causes her husband’s 
death. 

Whereas in these two plays it is a true report, carried by a 
definite messenger, which brings about the catastrophe, in the 
Antigone it is a true but indefinite report, a mere ‘they say’ 
(7), that Creon has forbidden the burial of Polynices, which 
initiates the action, in that it makes Antigone resolve to give 
her brother due burial. By this means, also, the poet finds a 
natural motive for introducing Antigone and bringing her and 
Ismene together, thus contrasting the characters of the two 
sisters. In this play, also (690 ff.), we have reference, as in 
the epic and in Aeschylus, to the talk of the crowd as a de- 
termining influence upon action, when Haemon, in his endeavor 
to make Creon revoke his decision as to Antigone’s death, 
reminds him of the murmuring of the citizens against him. 
Here too, however, there is no effect upon the action, since it 
is Teiresias’ prophecy and not Haemon’s speech that moves 
Creon to change his mind. 


8 
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The device employed by Sophocles in this play of having a 
true but indefinite report serve as a motive for the appearance 
of a character is also employed in O. 7. 512, where the entrance 
of Creon is due to the report he has heard of the bitter words 
(Selv’ xn) Oedipus has spoken against him in his interview 
with Teiresias. Similarly in Az. 978 the report, rumor (¢471s), 
of Ajax’ suicide causes the appearance of Teucer; cf. 998, where 
he says, dfeta yap cov Bakis ws Beod rivos 5:90’ ’Axatobs wdvras. 
Here the Bééis is the &yyedos xax} paris of verse 826, which 
Ajax had prayed Zeus to send to his brother announcing the 
manner of his end, and is to be compared, therefore, with the 
“Oooa, Aids &yyedos Of Homer. In this play, too, the chorus 
enters to visit Ajax in consequence of the sad news (éml dvoxXeia, 
143) that has gone abroad concerning his mad deeds. Simi- 
larly in the Trachiniae the motive for the entrance of the 
chorus is the information which has come to them (ef. 103, 
141), but whether by indefinite rumor or otherwise we are not 
told, of the sorrow of Deianira. 

This use of the true but indefinite rumor as a motive for the 
entrance of characters, and of chorus, is found also in Eurip- 
ides, and in each case, as in Sophocles, the ensuing scene is one 
either of great importance to the action of the drama as a whole 
or is of high emotional content. Thus, in Or. 471, Tvndareus, 
on hearing the news that Menelaus has returned, comes forth 
to meet him, and there results the debate between Tyndareus 
and Orestes for the support of Menelaus. Again, in 730, 
Pylades’ entrance is due to the news he has heard in the city 
that Orestes and Electra are in danger of death. The ensuing 
dialogue between Pylades and Orestes serves not only to show 
the unselfish character of the friendship of Pylades for Orestes 
but to prepare the way for his leadership in the plot which 
follows. In Andr. 1047, also, the entrance of Peleus is due to 
the rumor he has heard (od cadq Adyov) of the departure of 
Hermione, so that he is present when the messenger enters to 
announce the death of his grandson Neoptolemus. In Hee. 
107 ff., the chorus give as the reason for their coming the talk 
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of the Greek soldiers that Polyxena is to be sacrificed to 
Achilles, and the captive women hasten, as ‘heralds of woe,’ 
to tell Hecuba. In Hipp. 129, the chorus say that news 
(parts) has come to them that their mistress, Phaedra, is suffer- 
ing from some ill and has kept herself indoors, but we are not 
expressly told that their appearance is due to this report; cf. 
the situation in Soph. 7r. 103 ff. 

In one play, the Andromache, Euripides, like Aeschylus in 
his Choephorit and Sophocles in his Electra, employs a false 
report, due to a definite authority, as an aid in the action. 
Here (1090 ff.) Orestes, by spreading abroad the false rumor 
that Neoptolemus had come to Delphi, not as a suppliant, but 
to rob the temple, stirs up the people, who attack Neoptolemus 
and kill him, thus bringing about the dénouement. 

In these three plays the false rumor is due to a ruse of the 
chief characters which they plan during the course of the play 
in order to bring about a definite result. Euripides in his 
Bacchae, however, emplovs a false saying, uttered before the 
opening of the play by definite individuals, one of whom ap- 
pears in it, to initiate the action. Here (26 ff.) Dionysus de- 
clares that it is the false saving of Semele’s sisters, that his 
father was not a god (Acdévucoy otk Epacxov éxptdvar Ards), but that 
Semele’s child was fathered by a mortal (ZeyeAnv 5€ vundevbetoar 
éx Ovnrod twos), Which has made him determined to strike the 
sisters themselves and all the females of the house of Cadmus 
with his fury. The fact that this false saying is assigned to a 
definite source and that it has not, from the point of view of 
Dionysus at least, any element of truth in it, prevents us from 
interpreting it as gossip in the strictest sense of the word. The 
circumstances of Dionysus’ birth, however, were certainly such 
as to cause gossip, and we may be sure that the sisters of Semele 
were not the only women of Thebes who refused to believe 
Cadmus’ explanation of his daughter’s condition. In any 
event this false saying of the sisters is the real motivating force 
of the play, in that Dionysus does what he does in order to 
defend the cause of his mother and to prove himself a very god. 
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The especial act, moreover, which brings about the downfall of 
Pentheus, who is made to suffer because, on the one hand, he 
is the son of one of the lving sisters and, on the other, as head 
of the city he has forbidden the worship of the god, is the 
outrage which he does to Dionysus, disguised as mortal (509 ff.), 
and this is the direct outcome of his anger over the acts of his 
god-smitten mother and aunt (cf. 229). 

The influence which Euripides is known to have exercised 
upon Menander ® may explain the use which the comic drama- 
tist makes of gossip in his Epitrepontes. Here, although the 
situation is not entirely clear, it seems to be the gossip which 
Smicrines has heard concerning the illicit love affairs of his son- 
in-law which causes him to pay a visit to his daughter. On 
this visit he becomes the arbitrator of the dispute between 
Davus and Syriscus concerning the birth-tokens by means of 
which the identity of the child is established. Later in the 
same play (366), Smicrines’ entrance is again due to the talk in 
the city concerning his son-in-law’s behavior. Oaving to this 
talk he now comes determined to take his daughter back to the 
city with him and is thus on hand for the dénouement. The 
other fragments of Menander and the fragments of the New 
Comedy in general are too scanty, unfortunately, to enable us 
to determine whether there was a wide use of this device. 

In the Latin representatives of this New Comedy, the device 
has a small place and there are no new developments in its 
use. In Plautus the only example I have noted is in the 
Pseudolus, 415 ff. Here, asin Menander’s play, the entrance of 
the old man, Simo, is due to the gossip which he has heard in 
the city (417: <fillus> ita nunc per urbem solus sermon 
omnibust) that his son plans to free his lady-love, Phoenicium, 
and to make his father pay the bill. Simo’s coming, however, 
has no direct effect upon the action but merely serves to 
heighten the comic effect. 

Terence, likewise, in his Adelphi, 82 ff., employs the device 
as a motive for the introduction of a character, but here too 


§ Cf. the illustrations given by Andrewes, Class. Quart. xvur (1924), 1 ff. 
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the main action is unaffected. The ensuing scene serves 
merely to contrast the characters of the brothers, Micio and 
Demea, and the manner in which they are bringing up their 
sons. In verse 355 of the same play, Demea’s entrance is due 
to the report that his son Ctesiphon was a party to Aeschinus’ 
act. The resulting scene between Demea and the slave Syrus 
serves to enhance the fun and also to produce suspense, since 
the slave fools the old man completely in regard to the real 
state of affairs and to his son’s character. 

In the Andria, on the other hand, gossip, in its more re- 
stricted sense of true rumor, has a very important part in initi- 
ating the action, since it is the rumor that Pamphilus is in love 
with Glycerium which causes Chremes to withdraw his consent 
to his daughter’s marriage to him; cf. 145: venit Chremes 
postridie ad me clamitans, | indignum facinus; comperisse 
Pamphilum | pro uxore habere hanc pergrinam. The poet 
does not make it entirely clear, however, whether it was this 
rumor only which led Chremes to change his mind or whether 
Chremes, like Simo, the father of Pamphilus, had been present 
at the funeral of Chrysis and seen the display of affection 
between Pamphilus and Glycerium. It is this which first leads 
Simo to suspect that his son has an affair of the heart and is not 
free to marry Chremes’ daughter. When, however, he plans 
to put his son to the test by pretending preparations for his 
marriage, he gives as his reason the town talk that his son is in 
love (185: meum gnatum rumor est amare).? Similarly in the 
Hecyra it is not quite clear whether it is an indefinite rumor or 
a definite message from Sostrata which causes Laches to come 
from his farm to the city, with the result that he is on hand to 
play his part in the development of the action. In verse 189, 
the slave, who is telling about the state of affairs in Laches’ 
house and the departure of Philumena to her mother, simply 
says, “hoc ubi senex | rescivit, heri ea causa rure huc advenit.” 

* Later in the play (302), it may be noted, it is the report of these prepara- 
tions, carried, however, by definite messengers, which brings about the entrance 


of Charinus, the suitor for the hand of Chremes’ daughter, and thus complicates 
the plot. 
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After this survey of epic and dramatic poetry before Vergil, 
in which, I trust, I have omitted nothing of decisive impor- 
tance, we may summarize as follows the information we have 
gained concerning the use of gossip, both in the particular 
sense in which Vergil uses it, in Aen. Iv, and in its wider 
meaning of ‘rumor,’ ‘news,’ ‘report.’ | 

Neither in the epic nor in the drama does gossip, the mali- 
cious talk of many mingling false and true, play any réle as a 
motivating force. The nearest approach to Vergil’s use of it 
is the device which Euripides employs in his Bacchae, although 
here, as far as the play itself is concerned, it is the false saying 
of Agave and Ino which arouses the god to vengeance and thus 
initiates the action. If, however, we give to gossip a more 
general meaning and define it as a true or false rumor which 
rests upon no definite authority, then it may, both in the epic 
and in the drama, serve as an aid inthe action. It may, in the 
first place, and this, in the drama, is its chief use, be the motive 
for the entrance of characters, thus preparing the setting for 
the following scene, sometimes for the dénouement. Or, 
secondly, it may initiate the action, only, however, in Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone and, partly at least, in Terence’s Andria. Or, 
thirdly, it may effect the change in the action which leads to 
the dénouement, as in Menander’s Epitrepontes. The use of a 
rumor, true or false, which rests upon a definite authority, 
whether as a motivating force, as in Aeschylus’ Choephort, 
Sophocles’ Electra, Euripides’ Bacchae, or as an aid in the 
action, as in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and Trachiniae and in 
Euripides’ Andromache, can hardly be separated from that of 
the indefinite rumor, since, to the characters concerned, the 
real authority is in some cases unknown and the rumor is, to 
all intents and purposes, indefinite. 

When we examine, in the light of the practice of Vergil’s 
predecessors in the field of epic and dramatic poetry, his use of 
fama, whether personified or not, we see that he makes no use, 
either as a motivating force or as an ald in the action, of an 
entirely false rumor or report, either of definite or indefinite 
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authority, as we find it in Homer’s J/. 11and inthe drama. In 
his large use, on the other hand, of a true report or rumor 
resting upon no definite authority as an aid in the action, he 
has adopted a traditional device, restricted in scope, to be sure, 
and largely confined to the drama, and has made it a striking 
feature of his technique. With him, as with his predecessors, 
its chief purpose is to bring within the influence of the action 
characters which are to be most seriously affected by it and 
thus to set the stage for a new scene, especially one of high 
emotional content which is in ptrons contrast to the preceding 
or the following scene. 

The Fama of the fourth book, however, Dame Gossip, 
the personified talk of unnamed characters, half true, half 
false, and the réle she plays as the motivating force in 
the action leading to the catastrophe — thisis Vergil’s own 
contribution to epic technique, the product of a creative im- 
agination the possession of which we are all too ready to 
deny him. 

Vergil’s relation to the Latin poets who came after him was 
similar to that between Homer and succeeding Greek poets. 
He became the fountain-head whence others of a lesser breed 
drew inspiration both for matter and for form. By the side 
of Vergil, however, stands Ovid, and he who would understand 
the history of post-Augustan poetry, especially on its formal 
side, must study the works of Ovid no less thoroughly than 
those of Vergil. To Ovid, indeed, all the poetry written after 
him down to the Elizabethan period, whether written in Latin 
or in the vernacular, is more indebted for its technique, its 
rhetoric, its machinery, than to any other classical writer. In 
many cases it seems as If Ovid was the prism by which the 
brilliant light of Vergil’s genius was broken into its component 
rays, thus enabling posterity to receive a part, at least, of the 
light which, in its purity, was too much for its duller vision. 
This, if we may compare small things with great, seems to have 
happened, in a measure, in the case of Dame Gossip, as she 
makes her way down through the ages. 
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To Vergil’s personification of Fama in Aen. Iv and to his 
allegory is due Ovid’s description ” of Fama and her abode in 
Met. x11, 39 ff. She is somewhat changed in feature, to be 
sure, but still recognizable as Vergil’s creation by the words 
“‘mixtaque cum veris passim commenta vagantur | milia ru- 
morum, confusaque verba volutant.” This description of 
Fama and her abode occurs in connection with Ovid’s stories 
of the heroes of the Trojan War, and the function of Fama in 
the narrative is what we have seen it to be in the epic as a 
whole, a true but indefinite ‘report’ which, in this case, makes 
known to the Trojans the arrival of the Greek fleet." That 
which, therefore, is in Vergil’s Dame Gossip of Aen. Iv the one 
essential characteristic from the point of view of motivation of 
plot, “the mixture of the false and true,’’ becomes in Ovid 
entirely meaningless, as far as the plot is concerned, since what 
Fama makes known to the Trojans is nothing but the truth. 
Ovid’s Fama is, then, in his portrait of her, the Fama of Aen. 
Iv; in function, the Fama of the other books. 

Although only here does Ovid give us a detailed picture of 
Fama, comparable to that drawn by Vergil in Aen. Iv, he 
clearly had the same Fama in mind when he wrote the story of 
Deianira and Hercules in AZet. rx, 134 ff. Here we read that, 
when Hercules was on his way home from Oechalia, “Fama 
loquax praecessit ad aures, | Deianira, tuas, quae veris addere 
falsa | gaudet (cf. the gaudens of Aen. Iv, 190) et e minimo sua 
per mendacia crescit | Amphitryonidem Ioles ardore teneri.”’ 
This report, which leads Deianira to send the supposed love- 
charm to her husband, and thus brings about the catastrophe, 
is a true report; cf. the treatment of the same theme by 
Sophocles in his Trachiniae (above, p. 101). Again, therefore, 
Ovid adds to his description of Fama a detail taken from 
Vergil, but which, from the point of view of his narrative, is 
unnecessary. 


10 For references to similar extended personifications, ef. the articles in 
Roscher and Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Fama. 

N In the Homerus Latinus, 223, the place of Fama is taken by Iris, whom 
Jupiter sends down from heaven to warn Priam of the approach of the Grecks. 
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In several other stories of the Metamorphoses, also, Fama, 
the true report, sometimes clearly a personification, sometimes 
not,” is employed in the same way, as the force which initiates 
an action or effects a change init. Thus, in Met. v1, 5, it is the 
report (the verb audire is used) that Arachne does not admit 
her inferiority to Minerva in the art of the needle which leads 
the goddess to her decision to punish her. In vit, 267 ff., 
the report of Theseus’ prowess causes Oeneus to ask his aid in 
ridding his country of the boar (sparserat Argolicas nomen 
vaga fama per urbes|Theseos); similarly in Met. xv, 4: 
destinat imperio clarum praenuntia veri | fama Numam. In 
these cases the function of the fama is very similar to that of 
the indefinite report as a motive for the entrance of characters 
in the drama (cf. above, p. 102; cf., too, the function of fama 
in Aen. 111, 294). 

In one passage, Met. v1, 267 ff., we have a hint, at least, of 
Vergil’s other striking use of the true report, to prepare the 
setting for a scene of high emotional content. Here Niobe 
learns of the death of her children through fama (fama mali 
populique dolor lacrimaeque suorum | tam subitae matrem 
certam fecere ruinae),!* and thus serves as the motive for her 
lament, which follows in vss. 280 ff. 

It is evident, therefore, that Ovid, when writing the Meta- 
morphoses, which are after the epic manner, followed Vergil in 
his use of the epic device of Fama, the true but indefinite 
report, as a motive for the action, but did not adopt Vergil’s 
dramatic manner and make Fama, as Dame Gossip," the force 
which brings about the catastrophe. 

In the Heroides, dealing as they do with epic matter, we 
should expect the true report to play a réle. And so it does, 

12 Editcrs differ in their use of the capital letter as they do in the case of 
Vergil’s Fama. 

13 Much more dramatic is the similar scene in vi, 445 ff., where Althaea 
learns of the death of her brothers not by report but by seeing their dead bodies 
as they are brought home. 


4 Closer to the idea of ‘gossip,’ but without effect on the action is rwmor in 
such passages as Met. 111, 253, vi, 147. 
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but it 1s not, nor should we, from the point of view of literary 
art, expect it to be, a personified Fama. Thus, in Her. 111, 57, 
the fama that Achilles is going to leave Troy is one reason, at 
least, for Briseis’ letter and for her pathetic plea that he take 
her with him. In xin, 3, the fama that Protesilaus is held at 
Aulis by unfavorable winds leads Laudamia to express in her 
letter her wonderment that the winds could not have been 
unfavorable at the time of his departure from her. 

There are again two examples of the use of fama which are 
closely akin to these, but the fama has a wider meaning, ap- 
proaching that of Vergil’s Fama of Aen. rv and of our ‘ gossip,’ 
although in each case the fama is true to the actual facts. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the ‘talk’ deals with the faith- 
lessness of man in his love for woman, and even though the 
fama has lost the distinctive character which Vergil gives her 
and her personality, she is no less potent than Dame Gossip 
herself in causing sad confusion. Thus in Her. v1, Hypsipyle 
is moved to write her letter to Jason and to upbraid him be- 
cause she has heard, partly from an indefinite source (cf. vss. 4, 
9, 19), partly from a definite messenger (23 ff.), not only of the 
success of his mission, but of his love for Medea and of the fact 
that he is bringing her back home with him. In Her. rx, 
Deianira writes to Hercules because (3 ff.) “fama Pelasgiadas 
subito pervenit in urbes | decolor et factis infitianda tuis | quem 
numquam Iuno seriesque inmensa laborum | fregerit, huic Iolen 
inposuisse iugum”’; cf. 73 ff., of his experience with Omphale: 
inter Ionicas calathum tenuisse puellas | diceris et dominae 
pertimuisse minas; and these ‘reports’ are summed up in 119: 
haec tamen audieram; licuit non credere famae. The refer- 
ence to Iole is to be compared with the story in the JMMeta- 
morphoses referred to above. 

In the case of Her. 1, X11, VI, and rx,! therefore, fama is 

16 —Tn Sappho’s letter to Phaon (Her. xv, 109), Sappho writes that ‘“‘nescio 
quis .. . dixit’’ that Phaon has departed. This news, however, does not seem 
to have been the cause of the writing of the letter. The question of the au- 


thenticity of this letter and those which follow does not, of course, affect the 
matter here under discussion. 
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the chief motive for the writing of the letter and, therefore, a 
real dramatic force. There are other cases in which fama, 
although it does not affect the action of the writer of the letter, 
is an important factor in the action as a whole, and we are 
made to feel that if the story were told in epic or dramatic form 
it would be a predominant factor. Thus, in Helen’s letter to 
Paris (xvit), in which she “doth protest too much” regarding 
her innocence of the art of love, she tells him (147 ff.) that 
people are becoming suspicious as to their relationship and are 
beginning to talk (149: sensi mala murmura vulgi| et quasdam 
voces rettulit Aethra mihi). In the letter of Cydippe to 
Acontius (xx1), the idea of the false in the general talk is, in 
one passage at least, made more explicit (51-52: neve nihil 
credas in te quoque dicere famam, | facta veneficiis pars putat 
ista tuis). This fama is referred to again in 233-234: is (ze. 
Apollo) quoque nescio quam, nunc ut vaga fama susurrat, | 
neclectam queritur testis habere fidem. 

In the scanty remains of the dramatic peetry written after 
the Augustan Age, neither the personified Fama of Aen. Iv, nor 
the personified Fama of the other books of the Aeneid plays 
any réle whatever, nor, with the exception of one play, is any 
use made of Ovid’s unpersonified fama as a possible factor in 
determining or affecting the actions of men. Even the place 
which tradition had assigned to the true report in the drama, 
and to which Vergil had given such great importance in his 
epic, is denied it in the plays of Seneca.’® In the Octavia, how- 
ever, which deals, it should be noted, with the faithlessness of 
husband to wife and is thus comparable in matter to Ovid’s 
Heroides, the common talk of the mob is effectively used as a 
factor in the situation. In vss. 273 ff.: quae fama modo venit 

16In the Thyestes, 204, the fama . . populi . .. adversa is mentioned as a 
possible deterrent from evil-doing but, as in the Greek drama (cf. above, p. 101), 
it is without effect on the action. To be compared is the passage in Octaria, 
584 ff., where Nero, in arguing against Seneca's plea that the opposition of the 
people to his marriage with Poppaca should be heeded, declares (582): fuma sed 


victum feret. It cannot be said, however, that Nero's fear of such fama is the 
motive for his determination. 
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ad aures, | utinam falso credita perdat | frustra toties iactata 
fidem, spoken by the chorus, the fama not only serves, as in 
the Greek drama, as a motive for the introduction of the chorus, 
but by the reference to it here and again in 669 ff., also spoken 
by the chorus (en illuxit suspecta diu | fama toties iactata 
dies, | cessit thalamis Claudia diri| pulsa Neronis), we are 
made to feel the interest of the mob in the act of Nero, and to 
realize that it is the talk concerning the wedding of Nero and 
Poppaea, as well as the actual report of the consummation of 
the marriage, which incites the mob to its outburst against 
Poppaea, described by the nuntius in vss. 780 ff. 

In the later epic, however, the indefinite ‘report,’ ‘rumor,’ 
sometimes unpersonified (fama, rumor, verba, etc.), more often 
personified as Fama, who shows her provenience from Vergil or 
Ovid or both by the phrases used to describe her, plays a large, 
but, in most cases, an unnecessary role, and with little of the 
dramatic fitness and force which Vergil had given to his Fama. 

Often, indeed, stich ‘report’ has no effect whatever upon the 
action and, when personified, serves merely as a picturesque 
detail and to give a Vergilian flavor. Thus, Lucan, Phars. 1, 
469, introduces a Fama which he creates out of tags from 
Vergil, describing her as “velox properantis nuntia belli | in- 
numeras solvit falsa in praeconia linguas” (for nuntia Fama, cf. 
Verg. Aen. 1X, 474; the other details come from Aen. Iv, 174 ff., 
and Ovid, Afet. xu, 44). Lucan at least avoids the fault of 
Ovid (cf. above, p. 108), by giving, just as Vergil does, a real 
meaning to the falsa; but whereas Vergil makes Fama herself 
the bearer of the false news as well as of the true, Lucan makes 
less of an appeal to the imagination and puts the false into the 
mouth of an unnamed character. This device is also employed 
by Stat. Theb. 1v, 369 ff., where turbatrix Fama, as an attendant 
of Mars, serves to increase men’s fears, one saying one thing, 
one another (cf. Sil. Ital. v1, 552 f.). On the other hand, in 
Theb. vit, 108 ff., it is Pavor to whom Statius gives features 
borrowed from Vergil’s or Ovid’s Fama (cf. 111: innumerae 
monstro vocesque manusque), and it is Pavor who makes men 
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believe what 1s not so, who imitates the sound of arms, the 
beating of horses’ hoofs, until men cry, “the enemy are come.” 
And later on in the same book (457 ff.) it is rumor (which is 
everywhere) and timor, that exaggerate the numbers of the 
enemy. When, however, in the grim picture in 11, 420 ff., 
Statius describes the war-god attended by Furor and Ira, with 
Pavor as his charioteer, filling men’s hearts with a desire for 
war, and (425) by vigil Fama (cf. Aen. Iv, 185), who goes before 
his chariot, shaking her wings a-tremble with crowded voices 
(427: trepidas denso cum murmure plumas; cf. Ov. Met. x11, 
_ 49) and scourged by Pavor to utter (430) facta infecta (cf. Aen. 
IV, 190), this last detail is meaningless as far as its effect upon 
the action is concerned. Much more direct is Petronius, sect. 
123, vss. 210 ff., when he describes the report of Caesar’s 
advance: interea volucer motis conterrita pinnis | Fama volat 
summique petit iuga celsa Palati | atque hoc Romano tonitru 
ferit omnia signa, | iam classes fluitare mari, etc. (cf. Sil. Ital. 
Iv,1). With such uses of a personified Fama may be compared 
Claudian, Bell. Goth. 201; the poet puts by the side of the 
report (rumor) of the defeat of the Romans by the Goths, a 
Fama who, ‘‘migrantes succincta pavoribus alas . .. Bri- 
tannum terruit Oceanum et . . . insolito belli tremefecit mur- 
mure Thylen”’ (cf. ad., an Eutr. 1, 346; 11, 462). 

How far this evident desire to give a Vergilian, or at least a 
high epic flavor, falls short of Vergil’s art is shown, for example, 
by Stat. Theb. x, 626 ff. Here Fama bears abroad the oracle 
which declared that Thebes could be saved only by the volun- 
tary death of the last of the dragon’s brood (cf. the connection 
of Fama with an oracle in Aen. vir, 104). Instead, however, 
of making this rumor serve as the motive for the self-sacrifice 
of Menoeceus, the poet brings a personified Virtus down from 
heaven, and she, taking on the shape of Manto, tells the youth 
the oracle and thus inspires him to his high deed. The same 
failure to equal Vergil is shown by Yal. FI. v, 82 ff., where the 
poet, after describing the passage of the Argo between the 
Symplegades, makes the report of the heroes’ success, as Fama, 
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fly among the shades (per extremos iam volat improba manes), 
and fill them with a desire to see their sons. Sthenelus, who 
was buried on the shores of the Pontus, is allowed to go and 
appears as a ghost above his tomb. Beyond eliciting an offer- 
ing and charms to lay the ghost he does not affect the action. 
Finally Claudian, Paneg. Manl. Theod. 270, has Vergil’s nuntia 
Fama carry to the Muses the news of Manlius’ elevation to the 
consulate, and they are thus led to sing his praises. 

By the side of this more or less ornamental Fama, the true 
report, we find fama or Fama often employed in its traditional 
function of serving to bring within the sphere of action charac- 
ters which are to be profoundly affected by it (cf. above, p. 107). 
Thus, Lucan, Phars. vii, 52, has rumor sinister of Pompey’s 
defeat reach the ears of Cornelia, but it is the immediate arrival 
of her husband, not the report, which acts upon her. In Stat. 
Theb. 11, 201 ff., the report (rumor, 201; fama, 205) of the 
betrothal of the daughters of Adrastus to Polynices and Tydeus 
leads to the gathering of the chieftains. In Theb. v1, 2,a nuntia 
Fama goes throughout Greece announcing the funeral rites to 
which leaders and armies assemble, and in 250 the same Fama 
summons the people to the funeral games. In Achil. 11, 352, 
Ulysses, telling the story of the Trojan War, describes the 
gathering of the Greek heroes at the rumor (rumor) of the rape 
of Helen. In Val. FI. v1, 10 ff., ingens Fama is the true report, 
spreading among the Scythians, that the Greeks have come 
for the Golden Fleece, and that Aeetes, by speaking them fair, 
has made them his allies. This news moves the Scythians to 
inform the Greeks of Aeetes’ treacherous designs, but Mars pre- 
vents an understanding. Again, int, 381, the report (fama) of 
the Argonautic expedition leads Nestor to join it, just as in VI, 
156 the fama of Medea’s magic power brings the Scythian 
Coastes, himself no mean sorcerer, to be the ally of Perses. 
This use of fama, which, as we have seen, is found in Ovid (cf. 
pp. 108ff.), occurs in [Claud.], Laus. erc.118, where “Fama celer 
toto victorem sparserat orbe (sc. Herculem)”’; therefore 
the Cretans determined to ask his aid in getting rid of the bull, 
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while in 133 it is the fama celer of the bull which draws Hercules 
to Crete; similarly in Cons. Stil. 11, 408 ff. “ Fama loquacibus 
alis | pervolat Oceanum, linguis et mille citatos | festinare iubet 
proceres,” in order to do honor to Stilicho. Only in Statius, 
it seems, have we a successful imitation of Vergil’s manner in 
Aen. 1x, 474 (cf. above, pp. 93f.), when he makes the report of 
Tydeus’ death (Theb. 1x, 32) reach the ears of Polynices as a 
fama, which “per Aonium rapido vaga murmure campum | 
spargitur in turmas,” thus furnishing a motive for the lament 
of Polynices (49 ff.). 

The passage, however, which best illustrates the strength 
and the weakness in the use by these later poets of the material 
fashioned for them by Vergil and Ovid is found in Valerius 
Flaccus, 11, 115 ff. The men of Lemnos have laid waste 
Thrace and are bringing home with them as spoils of war 
Thracian women who, as the men cry out from the ships, are 
to be handmaids for their wives. Venus, who is angry with the 
Lemnians because they do her scant honor, determines to seize 
this opportunity of punishing them. She seeks out Fama, 
whom, “digna atque indigna canentem | spargentemque 
metus,” Jupiter keeps far from the calm regions of the sky, in 
an abode “sub nubibus imis”’ (cf. Ovid’s house of Fama, Jet. 
vil, 39 ff.); she bids Fama tell the Lemnian women, “adfore 
iam luxu turpique cupidine captos (cf. Verg. Aen. 1v, 194)... 
viros carasque toris inducere Thraessas.” In joy (gaudens, 
135; cf. Aen. tv, 190), Fama, taking on the form of a woman, 
spreads abroad among the wives an exaggerated version of 
Venus’ message, and by her words the women are moved to 
leave their homes. The real climax, however, is brought about 
by Venus herself, who causes them to slay their husbands. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the use of fama in the sense 
of ‘good report,’ ‘fame,’ is common in all these poets, and, it 
may be added, in the writers of allegorical prose. Often, 
too, fama in this sense is personified and it is difficult in many 
cases to decide whether Fama is Report or Fame. This difh- 
culty arises in the case of some of the passages quoted above 
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from Ovid (cf. p. 109), Valerius Flaccus (p. 114), Claudian (p. 
114), and zd., Rapt. Pros. 111,119. But, even where the idea of 
Fame seems predominant, Fama is still given features which 
Vergil and the earlier poets had given to her in the sense of 
Report; cf. Mart. Cap. 1,11: tandem Fama nuntiante cognos- 
cunt quod Phoebo gaudet Parnasia rupes; 1, 17, 63: ingres- 
suros etiam cunctos nominatim vocabat Fama praeconans; 
Iuvenc. Evang. 1, 547: et mox crebra procul Syriam iam Fama 
tenebat | mille sonans linguis praenuntia (cf. Fama praenuntia, 
Verg. Aen. XI, 139); Paulinus Nol.xxvu, 73: Fama suis magni 
per gentem accederat acrem|ore famem; Arator, Hist. 
A post. 1, 454: Fama ciet populos ad mystica signa salutis | e 
cunctis properare locis; id. 11, 661 ff.; Hrosvitha, Passio S. 
Gangolfi, 1, 287 ff. (of the wonders of a spring made healing 
by the Saint): haec, pervasti volitans cito machina mundi | 
proditrix signi Fama satis placidi | non solum patrios hortatur 
nempe colonos . . . accelerare citos. 

Although it has not been feasible to include in this survey 
the entire body of Christian poetry written after epic models, 
the works of the most important poets, such as Juvencus, 
Ausonius, Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, Sedulius, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Arator, Venantius, and others, have been included, 
and the following conclusions concerning the tradition of Fama 
seem justified. 

The personified Fama of Aen. tv and Ovid, Met. x11, Dame 
Gossip in the truest sense, is conspicuous by its absence, nor 
can it be said that there is any living, conscious use of Fama, 
in the sense of the true but indefinite report, as a motive 
effecting a distinct change in the action. There are, moreover, 
only two examples, as far as I have noticed, of the use of an un- 
personified fama, having the meaning, ‘common talk,’ ‘ gossip,’ 
and exerting a real influence on the action. Both of these 
occur in the poems of Hrosvitha. In the Passio S. Gangolfi, 
1, 27 ff., Gangolfus’ young wife has an affair with a clericus 
audazx of his household, and the two grow so bold in their love 
that they openly show their joy in each other; then, “cum 
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fuerat vulgo res diffamata delenda, | Francorum gentis omnibus 
indigenis, | pulsu linguarum tenues conflatur ad aures | Sancti 
Gandolfi, consulis almifici, | ut capiat latebras poscens illapsa 
per arctas | verbula, non minimae nuncia moestitiae.” The 
second is found in her story of St. Agnes, 117 ff. The son of 
the Prefect, overcome with love for Agnes, begs for her hand. 
She refuses him, whereupon he suffers the usual effects of unre- 
quited love, and, in order to conceal his suffering, pretends that 
he is ill: nec mora, fit notum, fama prodente sinistra, | natum 
praefecti nimio languore ligari. 

In cases where Fama, the true report, may be considered as 
having some effect upon the action, it is most often as Fame 
rather than Report or Rumor. Thus, the passage quoted 
above from Iuvencus’ version of the Gospel story, Evang. 1, 
547, is based upon Matt. 4: 24, where the Vulgate reads 
“emanavit fama ipsius (Jesu) in totam Svriam,” and the 
Greek,  dxov7 atrod. Again, in 1, 32, where the story of 
Christ’s works reaches the ears of Herod (interea ad regem 
volitabat Fama superbum), Juvencus reproduces the Vulgate, 
Matt. 14: 1 (audivit Herodes tetrarcha famam de Iesu), trans- 
lating the Greek, rv dxovjy aitod. We have a similar use of 
fama by Hrovitha, Hist. Nativitatis, 1,1 ff. She has described 
the beauty and the character of Mary, and, “‘ huius cum 
stabilem volitaret fama per orbem,” the High Priest is led 
to seek her as a wife for his son. More in accordance 
with Vergilian tradition is the part which Dracontius as- 
signs to Fama in his story of Paris and Helen, Rom. 8, 442 ff. 
Paris has been shipwrecked and is cast up on the island of 
Cyprus whither Helen had come; she hears of his arrival 
(nuntia Fama ducis totam repleverat urbem | advenisse Parin 
Trolano sanguine cretum), sends for him, and the elopement 
follows this interview.” Similarly, in Orest. 887, after Orestes 
has returned home, “ Fama Molossum instruit,” and Molossus 
brings accusation against Orestes for the murder of his father 

17 Note that it is a definite messenger which informs Menelaus of their flight 
(vs. 572). This is the case, also, in his story of Medea, Rom. 10, 40 ff.; 311. 
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Pyrrhus. Dracontius also employs Fama to prepare the set- 
ting for a following scene; thus, in Orest. 109, “Fama Myce- 
naeas volitans repleverat oras, | advenisse ducem ditatum sorte 
duelli,” and the people are on the walls as the ship comes in (cf. 
Rom. 8,116). Finally, in Venantius Fortunatus, v, 6, 280 ff., 
we have a fama, an indefinite report, bringing the news of the 
death of Gelesuinta, first to her sister (fama recens resides 
Germanae perculit aures), and then to her mother (nuntius hic 
subito fluvios transcendit et Alpes, | Maerorisque gravis tam 
cito penna volat), and leading in each case to a lament. 

Most commonly, however, Fama, or fama, is used as we have 
seen it used in Statius and Claudian, of the rumors of war, or 
as a herald announcing great gatherings. Thus, Paul. Nol. 
XXIII, 29 ff., writing at the time the Goths were invading Italy, 
Says: quamvis varias vaga Fama per oras | terrificis pavidas 
feriat rumoribus aures; Apoll. Sidon. Paneg. Arto Aug. 235 ff.: 
et lam fama viro turres portasque tuenti . . . perfert scelus 
actum. There isa curious detail given in the life of St. Martin, 
who, we are told, discovered that a man possessed by a daemon 
was the cause of false rumors that an army of barbarians was 
approaching the city. In the version written by Paulinus 
Petricordiae, de Vita S. Mart. 11, 594 ff., we read: interea subito 
turbantur cuncta tumultu | moenia, barbaricos adfert fama 
improba motus, | spargens incredulos per credula corda pavores 
(cf. Venant. Fort. de Vita S. Mart. 1, 443 ff.). This is the func- 
tion of Fama in the one passage where she occurs in the 
Waltharius of Ekkehard (vss. 17-18); here she brings to the 
Franks the news of the approach of the Huns.'® The most 

18 Fama volans passim regis transverberat aures | dicens hostilem cuneum 
transire per Hystrum | vincentem numero sstellas atque amnis_ harenas. 
Whether the suggestion for this use of Fama was due to classical tradition 
is doubtful, although Ekkehard was familiar with the.older Latin writers and 
borrows freely from Vergil. In early German literature, however, maere (fama) 
is often personified and represented as winged; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Myth., trans- 
lated by Stallybrass, pp. 896 ff., 1579 ff. The only example from the literature 
before Ekkehard is Nib. Lied, xx1v, 1422, but it is to be noted that here the king 


sends out definite messengers to carry the invitation to the wedding, and, as far 
as the action is concerned, it is they and not the maere which are important. 
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elaborate example of Fama as a herald is found in Cresconius, 
an Laud. Iustin. 1, 184 ff., in his description of a festival in 
honor of Justinus: laeta per Augustam pennis plaudentibus 
urbem | Fama volans somnum populos inopina gravantem | 
increpat, impellitque fores et limina pulsat, | multiplicatque 
suas felix praenuntia linguas, etc. The relationship to the clas- 
sical Fama is apparent. 

The subsequent history of Dame Fama must be reserved for 
another chapter. Suffice it to say that in later medieval ro- 
mance ?® and story appear not only Vergil’s personified Fama, 
chiefly as a true but indefinite rumor, but also Ovid’s fama, 
minus the capital, which, however, is as potent an agency as 
Dame Gossip herself in affecting the actions of men. 

19 In the Erec and Enide of Chrétien de Troyes, for example, the situation is 


strikingly like that in the Aeneas-Dido story; cf. my paper, ‘‘ The Sloth of Erec,”’ 
Romanic Review, 1x (1918), 18. 
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VITI.—Bessarion the Mediator 


By Dr. JOHN WILSON TAYLOR 


NEW YORK CITY 


Onc of the most burning questions among the scholars of 
Italy and Greece in the fifteenth century concerned the relative 
merits of Plato and Aristotle. The savage spirit in which much 
of the debate was carried on is explicable only in the light of 
the theological implications of the controversy. The occasion 
of the debate was a tract by Gemistus Pletho, 4 Comparison of 
Plato and Aristotle, written in 1439. This tract ignored the 
current sophisms by which Aristotelianism had been reconciled 
with Christianity. It was interpreted, perhaps rightly, as an 
attack on Christianity, of which its author was known to the 
initiate as an out-and-out opponent. There were many to join 
issue with Pletho, the most prominent of whom were Gennadius 
and Theodore Gaza. Next to Pletho, the ablest figure in the 
debate was perhaps Bessarion, but the part which he took in 
it has been somewhat uncertain, chiefly because important 
tracts containing the pertinent information have not yet been 
printed and the manuscripts, when consulted, have not been 
studied with sufficient care. The purpose of this paper is to 
give the text and a translation of one unpublished tract by 
Bessarion and to show in what way its contents modify our 
knowledge of this controversy, in which altogether about 
twenty polemics were written. 

In the writer’s Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (p. 13 
and n. 48), the view was tentatively advanced that Bessarion 
played the role of mediator in the debate. To this réle, in fact, 
he was fitted by character and impelled by interest. He had 
spent many vears in the Peloponnese as a pupil of Pletho, 
mastering the subtleties of Neo-Platonism and doubtless be- 
coming familiar with his teacher’s revolutionary heresies. But 
Bessarion did not share to the full the convictions of his master. 
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Moreover, he had a keen appreciation of the advantages to be 
secured by using the existing organization of religion. Witha 
shrewdness that in later years attracted the poison-tipped- 
shafts of Gibbon’s satire,! he made himself acceptable to the 
stronger division of organized Christianity, becoming a cardinal 
at Rome and even narrowly missing the august honors of the 
papacy. 

Bessarion’s ecclesiastical position imposed upon him the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a friendly attitude toward Aristotle. 
At the same time he continued to cherish his friendship for 
Pletho, who had instilled into him a lasting and genuine admi- 
ration for Plato and many Platonic doctrines. This latter fact 
is apparent from Bessarion’s elaborate adversus Calumniatorem 
Platonis, written eleven years after Pletho’s death. 

That Bessarion was extremely reluctant to espouse one side 
rather than the other is evident from the tract which follows. 
This tract deals with the question of universals and particulars, 
which was raised in Pletho’s Comparison of Plato and Arvstotle. 

The text is based on a copy of the only known manuscript, 
now in the Laurentian Library (plut. 10, no. 12, p. 69r). The 
copy was made by the late Dr. Wendland for Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, who kindly lent it to the author. A few emendations 
have been introduced in order to make the text intelligible. 
Although no great degree of certainty can be claimed for a text 
based on one manuscript only, and that an imperfect one, yet 
the doubtful points do not affect the larger meaning of the 
tract, which can be gathered with substantial certainty from 
the Greek as we have it. 


TEXT 


TOT SOPQTATOT BHZEZAPIQNOS NMPOS TA ITAHOQNOS IPOS 
APIZTOTEAH IEPI OTZIAZ. 


Et tts amAa@s re Gua Kal axpiBws eAXnoee THY ILAnOwvos 

4 ’ , a ’ ’ ’ 0 “~ ’ ¢ “a 
mpos ‘'AptotoTéAn epi ovcias audioByn7now dudetv, Ev 7 TOV 
y , 4 yo ’ ‘ A a ’ ’ , 
Aptororédous tas Kad’ éxagTa TE Kal KaTG pEpos O’oias waNtoTA 
Kai wpwras Kal Kupwwratas TiWeuevou elvat ovaias, ov Ta Kad’ SAoU 


1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. Bury, vu, 124-125. 
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vyévn te xal eldn, IIAnOwy atrod woavel wav trovvayriov rots odor 
Nevyorros ExthapBaverar ws 57 Tas Kad’ Srov ovoias pdaroTd TE 
kal xupwworata Kxatr’ avréy re kal IIAdtwva obcoas otcias xal 
wpwras ovolas kal rad padtorad ye kal ropwrws byra, torw 7d 
tnrnua rovro els ravtov T@ rept lde@v rev NOvw. 

"Ovrwy pev yap eldav xal wapaderyuatwy abrov ev TG pice 
éotwrwv,  BobXerac TNdrwv, cal uadrora obcias aira evar 
Oeréov, dre 54 kai rpwrws dbvTa kal padtota SyTa kal trav THAdE 
atria re kal dpxérura. alriov yap airtarov xai alwyov émtxhpov 
pardddv te by cal tTrutwrepov by° Kai Tov yryvopevou pev del Svros 


dé undémore TO wy yéeveowy Exov by bé det TOAAG Synrov mpecBiTepdv 


TE Kai Tiswrepov Kal dice kal rater kal mace 51 Tpdrots. 

Ei dé 6 wepi attra Adyos reperiouara re ein xal ovdey bytEés, 
"AptororéAns Tas Kata peépos ovcias mporibeis trav Kxadddov, 
&piora olerar: ef ye avrar wey rots dANos dracw VpeornKxact 
kal xwpis abra@v ovd’ av elev exetvar. ai dé && adatpécews TE Kal 
émcvoia Td elvar Exovor Kav uardtora els 7d éml rots rodXors Kad’ 
ddouv vovv elcoxiceayv. GWoTe tov mepi ide@v dyou axwwHToU 
TAdrwve kal ai7@ TIA7Owve pévovros &dnOever TIA7Owv ’ Aptororedn 
peudouevos. el 5€ Exetvos éheyxOnoerat, pet’ 'Aptororédous 
vin. el Tis obv cuvnyopay ’Aptororener TAnOwva éXeyxew Bob- 


_AorTo, mpds Tov THY lbe@y NOVO EvloTaabw mpP@Tov, KaKelvov édey- 


xéTw. GAdAwS yap warny re dv Trovoin Kai dpwy ddrws ovdev. 

Kail airn péev rpwrn te Kal kuptwrarn 'Aptororédous cuvnyopia. 

Aevrépa dé ef tis abrdov dain, épet 5€ radAnOes, Noyex@s avtov 
évy TH AOYUKH wept Tov SvTwy oKeTTduevoy adetoBar pev TaY 
ley Sdws, ws el xal elev obdev rpds tov Adyor [obcas |, wepi Se 
Tov alaOytav 6 TovTwY ovat@y Kai Tov évvonuatiKov Te Kal 
émivoia povoy Kal’ ddov oKérrecPat’ TovTO yap elvat 7d THV Kad’ 
éxagTa guvwrviuws KaTnyopovpevoy, tov yap ldavixdy a&vOpwrov 
ovk Gy cuvwripws f} avOpwrov, Tovdi 5é Tod avOpwrov KarTnyo- 
pecoOat. 

Kai avrots yap Ileperarnrixots doxet rept trav aitayv ékelvac 


NoyiKWs TE Kal gvotxas Kai Oeodoytxas oxémrecOar. epi yap 


Twv (deav AOyou xapiyv AOYiKds péev Gv Tis StarnWatro Tepl Tov. 


émi rots moAAots eldovs Tov Odor ToLovpEvos. guatkds b€ repli 
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Tov év Tots moors, 6 5% kal AOyos Kal 7d Ti Hv elvat THY aloOnrav 
éort. GOeodroyexa@s 5é¢ rept Tov mpd Thy ToNAwY Kal THY TOANDY 
alriou kal dpxerimou kal mapadeiyparos Oewpodvra, 5 kal mpw- 
Tnv kal padtora Kal xupwwrata [otciay] kal dvytws obciay ed- 


45 vat ovdeis ovx dpodroynoeer av. 


Kai atrov dpav ’AptororéAn év T@ TO pera Ta Hvotxa AaBda 
TooavTa Kal rovavra mwepl THs dtdiov ovaias diAogomolrTa Te Kai 
Jeodoyodvra, Taira elpnadw pev Tov vmodettac évexa tHv olaovoay 
[av] rpds 7d robotpevov rédos d5dv Tovs Eduepévous av H ’Apio- 


50 roréXec kata [IAnbwvos cuvnyopjoat h ’AptororéAn kal TdAdrwva 


ravrov elrety kal TIAn@wva rots vonuace det~at cuudwvous kav 
pynuace dtevnvoxarov. 

Tod Aorrod 57 Tots BovAopevots Gv rovTov drodicacbat Tov 
dyaQva wpocextéov TE TOV vovY Kai Tots dpBdTEpdy TE Kal BEATLOV 


55 dvepodot mpocberéov rHv WHdov. 


2 
21 
22 


23 
35 


45 


’AptororéAny Ms. 3 'Aptorored’ Ms. 11 xal] xéy xai Ms. 

wav] xal Ms. 

voor elcotxiceav] voncecay Ms. This emendation, hazarded with some hesita- 
tion, assumes that this corrupt passage states a relation holding among al 
idéat, vous, and rd xad’ Sdov, and that the key to its interpretation is to be 
found in Plato, Rep. 508 E: rovro 76 rnv adAnOeay xapéxor Tots yryvwoKopévots. 
2. THY TOU dyaBod Ldéavy Pale elvat. voits = Plato’s ddAnOaa, ‘truencss,’ 
which may be regarded as the objective correlative of vots. Cf. Aristotle, de 
An. 430, a, 3: éwi uty yap ray &vev bdAns 7d abré tore Td vovv kal rd vootlmevor, 
which asserts the identity of the subject and object of knowledge in the field 
pertinent to this inquiry. 1d éxi rots roddots Kad’ 5\ov = Plato's ra yi-yvwo- 
xoneva. Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1059, b, 26: waca éxtorhun rav xadddov. 
For vobv eicoixlceav cf. Proclus, in Timaeum, 1, 404, 27: elcocxioe Puxny els 
TO way xal éxi th Wux7. 

air® Ms. 27 dpwn Ms. 

d¢om. Ms. 37 row after repi Ms. 39 dcadnyarro, although inadmissible 
in classical usage, has been retained since it is not apparently due to a copy- 
ist’s error and may well have been written by Bessarion. The same applies 
to the illogical construction with dpa», 1. 46. 42 6¢] 57 Ms. 

&v om. Ms. 48 olcocay Ms. 


TRANSLATION 
The Sage Bessarion on Pletho’s Criticism of Aristotle’s Ontology 


It is desirable that a definite and correct conclusion should be 


reached in the debate between Pletho and Aristotle on the subject 
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of being. Aristotle asserts that individual and particular objects 
rather than genera and species are the more genuinely existent. 
Pletho, however, accusing him of inverting the truth, as it were, 
states that universals are the more real and fundamental essences 
and claims Plato’s authority in support of this view. 

The inquirer should bear in mind that this question resolves itself 
into that of the theory of Ideas. If there are Ideas and if copies of 
them exist in nature, as Plato insists, we must assume that Ideas 
are the more real essences, because they have primacy in the realm 
of reality and are causes and archetypes of the objects of sense; for 
the cause exists in a deeper and more valid sense than the effect, and 
the eternal than the temporal. Likewise that which does not 
become but always is, has much greater validity and authority in 
nature, rank, and all other respects than that which never is but 
always becomes. If the theory of Ideas should be nothing but 
words and have no objective validity, Aristotle is right in placing 
particulars before universals. (He is even justified in doing so) if 
Ideas subsist beneath all other things and if apart from the latter 
the Ideas could not exist either. The Ideas, however, have an 
essence dependent on abstraction and thought and they especially 
would cause significance to be present in universals. Hence, if the 
theory of Ideas remains unshaken, thereby bringing the advantage 
to the side of Plato and Pletho himself, Pletho is justified in his 
attack on Aristotle. But if that theory be disproved, the victory 
will rest with Aristotle. Any one, therefore, who agrees with 
Aristotle and wishes to refute Pletho should first attack the theory 
of Ideas and prove it false. Otherwise his labor will be in vain and 
he will accomplish nothing. This is the first and most essential 
point in attaining harmony with Aristotle. 

The second is as follows. One would be right in saying that 
Aristotle entirely ignores the Ideas when investigating essences from 
the point of view of logic, assuming, as he does, that the Ideas have 
nothing to do with logical definition. When dealing with objects 
of sense, however, with intelligent being, and with that which exists 
only in thought, he investigates without this arbitrary restriction. 
It is the Idea that is predicated of particulars as the class which 
comprehends them. The Idea of man is not predicated of man as 
such but as the class which includes each individual man. 

The Peripatetics themselves also hold that one may investigate 
the same facts from the points of view of logic, natural science, and 
theology. Take the Ideas, forexample. In logic, one may assume 
their existence when treating the universal predicated of the many 
particulars. In natural science, one may assume them when 
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treating that which subsists in the many particulars, namely, the 
definition and essence of things perceptible. In theology, the Ideas 
may be taken for granted in a discussion of that which 1s prior to 
the many particulars and is their cause, archetype, and model—the 
object which would be universally acknowledged as the primary and 
most fundamental essence. 
- In view of the fact that Aristotle himself, in the eleventh book of 
the Metaphysics, discusses eternal essence so adequately and fully 
both as a philosopher and as a theologian, let these words of mine 
show the way for those desiring either to agree with Aristotle against 
Pletho or wishing to demonstrate that Aristotle and Plato and 
Pletho are in harmony, being at one in their meaning even though 
the first two have differed in their words. 

For the future, those wishing to enter this controversy should 
take heed and support those who speak more to the purpose. 


In Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, page 13, which 
was written before the author had access to this Greek manu- 
script, reason 1s shown for referring this tract to the year 1459. 
The last sentence of the tract contains an allusion which would 
seem to call for a reconsideration of this conclusion. According 
to this sentence, Bessarion advises those entering the contro- 
versy in the future, by taking heed of his words, to speak more 
to the purpose. Immediately the question arises, ‘more than 
who?” 

In order to answer this question, it is desirable to recall 
briefly the other tracts on this specific topic. In the writer’s 
Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, page 19, the following 
relation was stated to hold among the six tracts which deal 
with the topic. 

This tract of Bessarion, which for convenience we shall refer 
to as B, was stated to be a reply to Pletho’s Comparison of 
Plato and Aristotle, written in 1439. This statement was made 
on the strength of an article by Dr. Ludwig Stein,? who had a 
copy of the manuscript in his possession. He announced 
Bessarion’s conclusion to be that Plato and Aristotle differed 
in words but not in caning. Stein’s statement, however, is 


2'*Der Humanist Gaza als Philosoph,” in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philos- 
ophie, 1, 453, n. E2. 
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plainly misleading, since the tract commits Bessarion to no 
conclusion. It merely attempts to clarify the issue by insisting 
that intelligent opponents of Pletho must either disprove the 
theory of Ideas or demonstrate that, at bottom, Plato and 
Aristotle are in agreement. | 

Dr. Stein states that B occasioned from Gaza a sharp re- 
joinder in a tract entitled rpds I\qOwva brép ’Apiotorédous (4 
Reply to Pletho in Defence of Aristotle). We shall refer to it as 
C. The conclusion of C, according to Dr. Stein, who ap- 
parently had seen a manuscript of this still unprinted work, is 
that Aristotle agrees with Plato on the main point under dis- 
cussion, expressing even better than his predecessor the greater 
reality of the universal. If this is actually the conclusion to 
which C came, it is plain that Stein is in error in saying that C 
is a reply to B. This conclusion is one of the two positions 
which Bessarion stated must be held by intelligent opponents 
of Pletho. On this showing Gaza did not oppose Bessarion 
but wrote a tract on a plan suggested by Bessarion. This fact 
makes it necessary to assume that B preceded C. Otherwise 
the last sentence of B would be nonsense, becoming in effect: 
“Hereafter let disputants take either of these two courses and 
so speak more to the purpose than Gaza, who has already 
adopted one of the two.” 

In 1460, Apostolius, supporting Pletho’s position, wrote a 
vitriolic and abusive polemic against Gaza’s tract. This 
polemic, which we shall call D, is in the writer’s possession in 
manuscript form. 

In 1461, Andronicus wrote a reply to Apostolius (E). This 
work, which has been printed, is to be classed with the Aris- 
totelian tracts. 

In 1462, Bessarion wrote two tracts on the same topic. One 
(F) was in commendation of Andronicus; the other (G) was a 
stinging rebuke to Apostolius for his violent and ill-considered 
language in regard to Gaza. 

We have seen that the last sentence of B could not refer to 
C. It remains to consider whether that sentence might not 
have referred to any of the later tracts. 
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F and G were written by Bessarion and hence neither could 
be the tract referred to in B, which was also by Bessarion. D 
is ruled out, since B has in mind only those desiring to agree 
with Aristotle, whereas D supports Pletho in criticizing 
Aristotle. If Eis the tract meant in B, we have the surprising 
situation of Bessarion writing G in approbation of E and 
writing B in sharp criticism of it. It would, moreover, be 
extremely unlikely that Bessarion should write about the 
debate without saying a word of the sensational tract D by 
Apostolius, if this tract had already been written when B was 
composed, particularly as Bessarion departed from his custom- 
ary neutrality in order to pen a whole polemic in retort to it. 
We may therefore conclude that B preceded C, D, E, F, and 
G. These. considerations suffice to demonstrate (1) that B, 
translated above, contains no internal evidence tending to 
disturb our previous conclusion that it was written in 1459; 
and (2) that prior to B a still unknown tract on the question 
of being was written in criticism of Pletho’s Comparison of 
Plato and Aristotle. 

This examination of B brings into clear relief the extreme 
reluctance of Bessarion to take sides. If he wrote G in sharp 
rebuke of Apostolius, who too vigorously attacked the Aristo- 
telian Gaza, he also wrote adversus Calumniatorem Platonis in 
reply to Trapezuntius, who too bitterly assailed Pletho the 
Platonist. The tract which we have translated was formerly 
assumed, on Stein’s authority, to be anti-Plethonic, but it 
appears, on a more careful reading, to hold the balance evenly 
between the two sides. It shows, moreover, a much more 
thorough understanding of the issues than was shown by 
Gennadius, Gaza, Apostolius, Trapezuntius—in fine, by any of 
the disputants except Pletho himself. 
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IX.—The Plot of the Miles Gloriosus 


By Proressorn BLANCHE BROTHERTON 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


The plot of the Miles Gloriosus is as follows. A captain, 
Pyrgopolinices, has abducted a girl, Philocomasium, and 
carried her off to Ephesus. Her true lover, Pleusicles, has 
followed her and is staying at the house of an old man, next 
door to the captain’s. A hole has been cut in the wall between 
the two houses that the lovers may meet and converse. 
Sceledrus, a servant of the captain, catches sight of the lovers 
through a skylight. Another slave, Palaestrio, really be- 
longing to the lover Pleusicles and loyal to his interests, but 
forced to serve the captain, convinces Sceledrus that he has 
seen, not Philocomasium, but a twin sister of hers. For the 
purpose of deceiving Sceledrus completely, Philocomasium 
dashes back and forth through the hole in the wall, one moment 
appearing as herself, the next posing as her twin sister. When 
Sceledrus is fully persuaded of the reality of the twin sister, and 
any danger of his disclosing the truth to the captain is pre- 
vented, the intriguers plan for the rescue of Philocomasium 
from the soldier and her restoration to Pleusicles. This rescue 
is achieved, not by means of the hole in the wall, but by a new 
trick played on the captain. As a professional lady-killer he 
is lured into thinking that the alleged wife of the next door 
neighbor has fallen in love with him, and he willingly agrees to 
the release of Philocomasium that he may enjoy his new love- 
affair. Too late he discovers that Philocomasium has eloped 
with her true lover and that he himself has no recourse. 

[In the opinion of many modern scholars ' the structure of the 


e . 
1 Contamination in the play has been much discussed: Lorenz, Einlettung 2, 


31 ff.; F. Schmidt, Jahrb. f. klass. Phil., Suppl. 1x, 323 ff.; Ribbeck, Alazon, 
72 ff.; Langen, Plaut. Stud. 313 ff.; Leo, Plaut. Forsch.? 178 ff.; Hasper, Festschr. 
f. d. 44ste Versamml. d. deutsch. Phil. und Schulm.; Franke, De militis glor. 
Plautinae compositione, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 178 ff.; Kakridis, 2th. Mus. urx, 626 ff.; 
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play reveals numerous awkward and perplexing features, such 
as the apparent lack of coherence between the end of Act 1 
and the beginning of Act 111, the singular verses at the end of 
Act 111, scene 1, the episodic Lurcio scene, and a number of 
lesser details scattered through the play.) These many struc- 
tural peculiarities have furnished confirmatory evidence for a 
theory of contamination. The essential starting-point of such 
a theory lies, not in the various awkward features of structure, 
but in|}what has seemed to many scholars a conspicuous weak- 
ness of the main plot, the fact, namely, that the hole in the 
wall which in the first part of the play facilitates the meeting 
of the lovers is lost sight of completely in the latter part of the 
action: the lovers, it would seem, might easily have escaped 
through this hole in the wall, but instead of using it for this 
purpose they invent a new trick} On these grounds Leo, for 
example, postulates two Greek comedies, one of which provides 
Acts I, 111 (scenes 2, 3), Iv, V of the Roman play, the other Acts 
II, 1 (scene 1). Plautus, in this theory, has blended the theme 
of the hole in the wall and the tricking of Sceledrus in one 
Greek play with the plot of another Greek play in which the 
braggart captain was tricked out of a sweetheart by being 
lured into an affaire d’amour with a new mistress. Awkward 
dovetailing of these two plots is revealed in the peculiar 
features of structure mentioned above. 

For his view of the situation Leo found some comfort and 
confirmation in a study made by Zarncke? of a large number 
of European and Asiatic tales in which the hole in the wall is a 
prominent feature. In many of Zarncke’s stories the hole in 
the wall provides a means of escape for the lovers. Leo was 
accordingly encouraged in his opinion that the hole in the wall 
in Plautus’s play originally provided a means of escape for the 
lovers in one of the two plays that Plautus adapted and com- 
bined. The disappearance of this motif from the end of the 
Walter, De contaminatione apud Pl. et Ter., Jena, 1910; Kochler in the fourth 
edition of Brix-Niemeyer’s commentary on the Ailes, Einleitung, 10 ff.; Mesk, 


Wiener Stud. xxxv, 226 ff.; Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, 253 ff. 
2 Rh. Mus. xxxix, 1 ff. 
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Roman play is occasioned by Plautus’s substitution of a 
different ending from the other of the two Greek plays that he 
used. It should be noted, however, that Zarncke himself does 
not admit that the hole in the wall is dropped entirely from the 
last two acts of Plautus’s play, but asserts that this theme is 
merely superseded by a second theme, the affaire d’amour with 
the neighbor’s wife; and Zarncke finds in his tales that, al- 
though the hole in the wall continues as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the ultimate escape, yet this escape itself in the 
Oriental and Occidental stories has so many points in common 
with the particular method of escape in Plautus’s play that, 
contaminated as Plautus’s play may be, we cannot disassociate 
the escape in Plautus from the hole in the wall and regard the 
two as totally alien to each other. 

I have no immediate interest in source-study, least of all in 
comparative literature and folklore. But simply accepting 
Zarncke’s material and methods and reéxamining the tales in 
question I find very positive evidence against any theory of 
contamination in Plautus’s play. Neither Zarncke nor Leo, in 
my opinion, has fully seen the significance of the first three 
tales that Zarncke reports, in all of which, after the develop- 
ment of the hole-in-the-wall motif, the union of the lovers is 
effected by a trick played upon the husband quite apart from 
the hole in the wall, although the hole in the wall continues as 
an essential feature of the incidental action. 

According to an Albanian tale,’ a priest had a pretty wife. 
Among their neighbors was a merchant. The merchant fell in 
love with the priest’s wife. Seeing her sitting at the window 
every day he declared his love.“ But what shall we do,” said 
the wife, “since I am married to the priest?” The merchant 
replied: “I'll go and live in the house adjoining yours that I 
may have you near me.” After several days the merchant 
moved into the next house. The party wall had a door opening 
into the wife’s chamber. One day she remarked to the 
merchant that if he wished to marry her she could arrange it. 


3 Meyer-Kohler, Archio f. Litteraturgesch. xu, Heft i, 92 ff., no. 12. 
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“You tell the priest,” she said to the merchant, “that Sunday 
you wish to be married and ask him to come to your house to 
perform the ceremony.” When Sunday came, the wife made 
ready her husband’s paraphernalia for the wedding and told 
him to hurry home from the ceremony so as not to leave her 
alone too long. While the priest was going to the house next 
door his wife dressed herself as a bride and passed through the 
door to the merchant’s house, arriving before the priest. The 
priest was astonished at the resemblance of the bride to his 
own wife, and pretending to have left some papers at home, 
went back to make sure that it was not really she. Of course 
the wife retired again through the door and was found peace- 
fully at home by the priest. After three such attempts the 
priest was ashamed to make further tests, and performed the 
marriage ceremony. A wedding banquet follows, at which the 

* priest is made drunk, his beard is shaved off, he is dressed up in 
rags and provided with pistols. Thus disguised as a robber, 
he is carried off to sleep in the moonlight. The rext morning 
he awakes, feels for his beard, finds it gone, feels his head and 
finds a fez, discovers his ragged clothes and pistols, calls for his 
wife—in vain. Presently some armed men pass by. He in- 
quires who they are. “All five of us are robbers,” they reply. 
“T, too,’ says the poor priest, “‘amarobber. Youare five. I 
make six.” So the inference is that the merchant and the wife 
are freed from the encumbrance of the priest. It will be ob- 
served that in this tale the hole in the wall is used up to the 
completion of the marriage ceremony. The new trick im- 
mediately follows. 

A version of the same tale found in The Thousand and One 
Nights * substitutes a fuller for the priest, a trooper for the 
merchant, and represents the husband as dressed up like a 
Turk. The husband in this masquerade goes off to Ispahan, 

‘ Zarncke refers to the Breslau translation of The Thousand and One Nights, 
xiv, 60-64, night no. 896. I have used Payne’s tganslation, 1, 261 ff. An 
article by W. Schwering has been called to my attention (N. Jahrb. f. Klass. Alt 


XXXVII, 167 ff.), in which the author incidentally mentions the fact that this tale 
combines two motifs. 
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leaving the lovers free to enjoy each other. In another, a 
Syrian version,® the two lovers take no chances and poison the 
husband. These two stories both differ from the Albanian 
story of the priest and his wife in so far as the hole in the wall 
is not planned to promote the meeting of the lovers but is 
explicitly mentioned only in close connection with the playing 
of the trick upon the husband. 

One suspects that there are two elements in such tales: (1) a 
hole in the wall used to facilitate the meeting of lovers and 
later convenient as a help in deceiving the husband; (2) the 
actual deception of the husband by a masquerade and mental 
suggestion. This suspicion is confirmed when we find two 
tales with each of these two elements existing as separate units. 
So in the variant versions of the Tale of Three Women these 
two units occur independently of each other. Three women, 
in order to win something at stake, agree that the one who ~ 
deceives her husband most cleverly shall be adjudged victor. 
In Lassberg’s © version one of the three is in love with a knight 
who lives next door. To insure safe intercourse she cuts a hole 
in her bedroom wall. One day she is accidentally discovered 
by her husband in the knight’s house. Too angry for utterance 
her husband returns home only to find her safe at home, in her 
own bed. She persuades him that an extraordinary likeness 
must have deceived him. Ina French version as recounted by 
Liebrecht 7 one of the three wives makes her husband drunk, 
shaves his head, dresses him in a monk’s cowl, and with the 
assistance of her lover carries him to the gates of a monastery. 
Upon awakening the husband argues himself into the belief 
that God has destined him for holy life and applies to the 
Abbot for admission to the monastery. The wife 1s ac- 
cordingly left free for her lover. 

So far as the hole in the wall itself is concerned, it is clear 
also that this motif may be variously used either (1) as a means 

§ Syrische Sagen und Médrchen, ed. Prym-Socin (Neu-Arameische Dialekt des 
Tar 'Abdin, zweiter Teil), 37 ff. 


6 Lussberg, Liedersaal, ut, 5 ff. 
? Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 124 ff. 
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primarily and exclusively of facilitating the meetings of the 
lovers, or (2) as a means of assisting the lovers to meet in the 
earlier stages of the story and then serving as a more or less 
important feature in the final trick played upon the husband. 
So a story in Wendunmuth® of an intriguing wife illustrates the 
appearance of the hole in the wall quite apart from the princi- 
pal plot: a husband pretends to be going off on an extended 
business trip; the wife immediately sends her next door 
neighbor’s wife to summon her lover, who is in the habit of 
meeting her by means of a hole in the wall between the two 
neighbors’ houses. The husband returns but the lover escapes 
through the hole in the wall. Suspicious of his wife the ° 
husband ties her up and goes to bed himself. Meantime the 
next door neighbor’s wife, at the lover’s instigation, has dis- 
covered the wife’s plight and taken her place as captive. The 
wife goes next door to her lover. The husband awakening 
calls to his wife. The substitute fears her voice may betray 
her and so keeps silent. The husband in anger cuts off her 
nose. The wife on returning and discovering the situation 
calls on God to restore her nose so sure as she is innocent of all 
guilt. Thus her innocence is established and the husband is 
penitent. Here obviously the hole in the wall serves only for 
the primary deception of the husband through the lovers’ 
meeting. In this respect it is quite different from the Alba- 
nian, Syrian, and Arabian stories outlined above, in which 
more or less explicitly the hole in the wall is useful in the second 
chapter of the intrigue. And particularly in a Tartar story,°® 
although the hole in the wall is primarily constructed to insure 
meetings of the lovers, it is equally important in the carrying 
out of the elopement at the end of the story.’ 

§ Wendunmuth (ed. Oesterley), vir, 164 (Vol. tv, 356). 

9 Radloff, Volkslitteratur der tiirkischen Stamme Siid-Sibiriens, tv, 393 ff. 

10 ** Die Goldschmiedin und der treue Fischersohn”’ (Hahn, Griech. und Alban. 
Marchen?, 1, 164 ff.) illustrates in a different way the common tendency of one 
theme to combine with another. In this story meetings and a later elopement 


by means of a hole in the wall are a part of a still larger theme, the loyalty of the 
fisherman’s son, and constitute a single exhibition of it. 


10 
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The other stories in Zarncke’s collection, with which I am 
not at present concerned, are tales which emphasize somewhat 
more the use of the hole in the wall in association with a final 
trick or as the final trick. These tales are the ones that sup- 
port Leo’s theory of contamination. But it seems to me 
equally clear (and the lesser amount of evidence does not lessen 
the value of the evidence) that we have in|Zarncke’s study 
positive assurance of the plausibility of tales in which, as in the 
Miles of Plautus, the hole in the wall is devised primarily to 
facilitate the meetings of the lovers and later in the action 
drops into a more or less insignificant position, sometimes inci- 
dentally used to promote the trick on which the dénouement 
depends, sometimes almost completely lost sight of as the 
interest centers upon a masquerade or elopement as the means 
of uniting the lovers and eliminating the husband.| |And 
certainly the statement in the prologue of the Miles that de- 
scribes the hole specifically as providing only a meeting-place 
for the lovers (138 ff.) is a clear intimation that, as in some of 
Zarncke’s stories, this is the primary and exclusive function of 
the hole in the wall. Once this is granted, the addition in the 
Miles of a trick to deceive the soldier is clearly in accord with 
the same stories in Zarncke, which, after developing the motif 
of the hole in the wall, bring the action to a conclusion by some 
trick played upon the husband that results in freeing the bride 
and her lover without any emphatic use of the hole in the wall 
as auxiliary to the final issue.|\ 

In conclusion it may be added that other features of the 
Roman play that have excited the partizans of contamination 
are easily explained as due to special social conditions or to 
necessary manipulations of the action so soon as the formula 
of the plot substitutes a soldier and concubine for the husband 
and wife who recur in Zarneke’s stories. \So, for example, the 
fact that the initial deception is practised upon a slave, Scele- 
drus, rather than on the captain himself, finds an easy expla- 
nation, In Zarncke’s stories a husband cannot be expected 
to release his wife voluntarily; he must be made to believe that 


0) 
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the woman who is leaving him is not his wife and only re- 
sembles her: consequently the trick must be played on him. 


\The captain in the Roman play, on the other hand, regularly 
CO 


turns from one mistress to another, so that any plausible reason 
will serve to justify him in releasing his present concubine. \ 
The transfer of the trick to the slave Sceledrus opens up more 
possibilities of comic effect because of the slave’s greater 
timidity. Once transferred, the trick and the hole in the wall 
become a subordinate feature of the intrigue, and the ultimate 
interest centers upon the elopement at the end of the play.) 
Again, the play puts the réle of arch-intriguer upon Palaestrio, 
a slave, not upon the woman in the case as in the Oriental tales 
in Zarncke’s study. To this transfer no objection is ever made: 
it is due to Greek social conditions and to the different réle of 
the heroine as mere concubine instead of lawful wife. /Simi- 
larly, so far as the dénouement is involved, once given a 
boastful soldier as the main character and dupe, conditions of 
Greek society and conventions of the drama make it imperative 
that this soldier shall be tricked by his own weakness for the 
ladies. Y Correspondingly, the dénouements of the Oriental 


' tales reproduce the social customs of the countries which pro- 


duced them, for example, the robber-masquerade at the end of 
the Albanian tale. 

Finally, Zarncke’s interesting observations regarding these 
dénouements should be carefully noted. He observes that 
many Oriental tales in which the hole in the wall functions 
throughout the story present details startlingly like the details 
of the elopement in the Miles. The escape by ship, assistance 
by the dupe himself, the gift of articles of value by the dupe, 
the dupe’s surrender of the faithful slave as a gift to the de- 
parting heroine, occur here and there in Oriental tales as well 
as in Plautus. Why then should we follow Leo in asserting 
that the elopement at the end of the Afv/es is alien to the hole in 
the wall in the earlier portion of the play, if elopements con- 
taining just the details of the departure in the Miles recur in 
Oriental stories in combination with the motif of the hole in the 
wall? 
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|The purpose of most comedies is to depict the union of two 
lovers. In the Miles also this purpose, clearly stated by 
Palaestrio in the prologue (126 ff.)., is accomplished by per- 
suading the soldier through a trick to allow the heroine to 
depart. Before the trick is in operation, while the lovers are 
merely enjoying one another’s company, their whole happiness 
is threatened by the danger of the betrayal of her disloyalty 
to the captain. When once this obstacle to the dramatic de- 
velopment is overcome, the action moves on to its final end.[ 
Now to the use of two tricks in a single play there can be no 
possible objection. Even if the Poenulus and the Pseudolus 
cannot be adduced as evidence, since they, too, fall under the 
charge of contamination, yet the Bacchides, and better still the 
title of its Greek original (Als ’EgazarGyv), is ample proof of the 
fondness of Greek poets for developing a succession of tricks in 
the working out of the plot. / Now if it had happened in the 
Miles that the intrigue to free the girl had been started at the 
beginning of the play, and that then in dramatic fashion an 
obstacle had arisen which had to be overcome by a second 
trick, and that after that second trick the first trick had been — 
continued, probably no one would have thought of attacking 
the dramatic unity of the playf But in the attempt to bring 
out the really effective unity of the present plot, I do not intend 
to deny that such structural peculiarities as appear in the 
third act require explanation. My contention is simply that 
we cannot blame Plautus for combining the hole-in-the-wall 
motif and the union of the lovers by an additional trick, when 
these elements are combined in such Oriental tales as Zarncke 
presents. It is much more likely that the Greek original had 
already so combined them. 
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X.—AHiatus, Elision, Caesura, in Virgil’s Hexameter 


By Proressor F. W. SHIPLEY 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


In an article entitled “Virgil’s Verse Technique: Some 
Deductions from the Half-Lines,”! I have discussed Virgil’s 
technique in the placing of his sense pauses or, to put the 
problem in another way, in his division of the line into com- 
mata and cola. I have there endeavored to show that Virgil 
was striving to enlarge the possibilities of the hexameter by 
making it more responsive to rhetorical, dramatic, picturesque, 
and poetical values, and to break, or in so far as possible to 
attenuate, the mechanical shackles imposed upon him by a 
medium not originally suited to full expressiveness in the 
Latin language, on account of the regularity of the placing of 
the accent in Latin, and its difference in quality from the 
accent in Greek. 

In the same article I have tried to show that the so-called 
clash of ictus and word-accent was in Virgil more apparent 
than real; and that he sought by the placing of his sense 
pauses, and of his emphatic, emotional, or picturesque words, 
which require a pause to bring them into relief, to compensate 
for the absence of ictus. Now these sense and emphasis 
pauses fall most frequently at 2m, 3m, and 4m, the positions 
in the line where Sturtevant has noted that clash of ictus with 
word-accent most frequently occurs.?, A pause in ordinary 
speaking demands a falling, rather than a rising cadence, 
except in interrogations, so that in these positions an accented 
word-end is unnatural from the rhetorical point of view. 
The pause is a metrical device recognized by Quintilian, the 
Anonymus de Musica, and modern musical composers, which 
in these cases serves as a substitute for the expected ictus. 

1 Washington University Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. x11, No. 1, pp. 


115-15). 
2See Sturtevant, ‘Accent and Ictus in Latin Poetry,” 7.A.P.A., urv, 51 ff. 
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In such positions the presumption is that the words are to 
be read with their ordinary accents, without any false ac- 
centuation upon the last syllable, even if it were not for the 
evidence of an Egyptian papyrus ® containing a fragment of 
a text of the Aeneid prepared for the use of schoolboys, in 
which the accents are marked—but only the ordinary word- 
accents, as In prose. 

The apparent conflict between the ictus and accent in the 
first four feet of the hexameter has been for centuries a riddle 
containing an unknown quantity, which we may designate by 
xz. Meyer‘ and his school, and more recently Sturtevant,® 
attempt to solve it by a stress accentuation of the ictus 
syllable at the expense of dramatic and rhetorical intelligibility 
of the lines. Kent,® following Abbott,’ tried to solve it by 
the assumption that the ordinary accent of educated Romans 
was a pitch accent, while the ictus was stress, so that a word 
like fato in Aen. 1, 2 had a pitch accent upon the first syllable 


3 This papyrus has been discussed by Clifford H. Moore in Classical Philology, 
XIX (1924), 322-325, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Latin Exercises from a Greek School- 
room.’’ In discussing the puzzle of these prose accents in poetry he inclines 
to the theory of Kent (see next paragraph), that the accent of the cultivated 
clusses was a pitch accent and that it would be still possible to have a stress 
necent on the ictus of the verse, a conclusion with which I am not in accord. 
I do not see how the fact that quot (1. 100) and hine (1. 102) both have the acute 
accent, though one stands in the thesis and the other in the arsis of the foot, is 
any proof of a pitch accent upon either, since in ordinary prose both of these 
monosyllables would have a normal word accent, whether pitch or stress. All 
that they clearly demonstrate is that the accent marks are confined to word- 
accent, and that there is no attempt to indicate what we, rightly or wrongly, 
call ictus. 

4Wilhelm Meyer, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der griech. und lat. Hexameters,”’ 
Stlzungsberichte der Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1884, pp. 979-1087. 

* Op. cit. 

¢**The Alleged .Conflict of the Accents in Latin Verse,” 7.A.P.A. Lr, 19-29. 

7**The Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin,” Class. Phil. 11, 444-460. The 
article is a brilliant one, but I cannot agree with all its conclusions. The fact 
that in Virgil words of four or five syllables are not admitted in the last two 
feet of the hexameter unless they are Greek words, is proof that to him there 
was an essential difference between accent in Latin and that of Greek, even in 
literury circles. I huve discussed this question in ‘*The Heroic Clausula in 
Cicero and Quintilian,’’ Class. Phil. vt (1911), 410-418. 
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and a stress upon the second. Bennett ® tried to solve it by 
assuming that the Romans uttered their words with a practi- 
cally level stress, and that in poetry, what the Roman ear 
felt was in the main nothing but the quantitative prominence 
of the syllables. My own explanation is that the z in the 
equation is the pause—the xevds xpédvos of the Anonymus de 
Musica, and the znane tempus of Quintilian. This explanation 
of x, besides fitting the facts, as I have tried to show in my 
‘ previous paper, has the advantage that it not only enables us 
to read the words with the ordinary accents, but it rids us of 
mechanical artificiality and enables us to read aloud without 
having the verse scheme obtrude itself and obscure the 
dramatic and rhetorical values of the lines. It accounts for 
the phenomena of the half-lines; it explains the accent 
markings in the Egyptian papyrus already referred to; it 
makes possible the reading of Virgil with due regard for 
dramatic and rhetorical values; and it 1s consistent with 
musical and metrical theory.? Above all it dispenses with the 
caesura as a merely mechanical thing,!® and limits it to the 
caesura finita cum sensu, that is to say a functioning sense 

8 ‘What was Ictus in Latin Prosody,”’ A.J.P. x1x, 361-383. 

® See remarks on statements of Quintilian, and the Anonymus de Musica in 
my paper on ‘'Virgil’s Verse Technique,”’ pp. 146-148. Mr. E. R. Kroeger, a 
well-known musician, informs me that musical accent may run quite inde- 
pendently of the beat, and that while the conductor marks the time the indi- 
vidual players in an orchestra may quite properly be accenting notes in the 
interior of the bar. 

10 For recent discussions of the caesura, see Bassett, ‘The Caesura—a 
Modern Chimnaera,”’ Class. Weekly, xv111, 76-79, in which he restates the results 
of an investigation published in A.J.P. xu (1919), 343-372, and editorial 
comments by Knapp in Class. Weekly, xvi, 73-75, 121-123; Sturtevant, 
‘‘The Doctrine of the Caesura, a Philological Ghost,"’ A.J.P. xiv (1924), 
329-350; and my own aarticle, ‘'Virgil’s Verse Technique,” already cited, 
particularly pp. 146-149. I agree with Bassett that, ‘‘in the form in which the 
doctrine (of the caesura) is ordinarily taught, it never existed’’; that ‘there 
is no evidence that the ancients ever made a pause in the recited hexameter 
which was not required by sense.’ But I disagree with him when he limits the 
pauses, as he apparently doves, to grammatical pauses. Poetical and rhetorical 
emphasis often demands pauses of as long duration as the grammatical pause, 
as for instance in two lines which he cites as having no pause, Aen. 1, 124 (pause 
after magno), and Aen. I, 132 (after generis). 
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pause, and to such rhetorical pauses as are necessary to bring 
into relief the emphatic, or the picturesque word. 

But will it stand up under the final test, and account not 
only for the ordinary facts of the hexameter but also for its 
more unusual phenomena? In the hexameter these unusual 
phenomena include: (1) Hiatus. (2) The occurrence of short 
syllables in a position in which the meter requires a long, as 
for instance the last syllable of peteret (Aen. 1, 651) or graria 
(Aen. 1, 478), a phenomenon usually explained by the state- 
ment that the syllable is lengthened because of the ictus, or 
that Virgil is, in some of the cases, reverting to an archaic 
pronunciation. (3) The occurrence at the first long of the 
third foot of such unimportant words as an, et, in, ad, etc. 
This has furnished one of the chief arguments for the artificial 
accentuation of the ictus syllable. The traditional belief in 
the vast preponderance of the penthemimeral caesura (84.5% 
for the Aeneid) is closely linked with this question. (4): 
Elision, in its normal forms. (5) The more complicated forms 
of elision involving que, ve, et, ac, atque. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to consider these 
phenomena in relation to the theory set forth in my paper on 
the half-lines. Some of them will require only a brief state- 
ment, while others will call for a more lengthy discussion. 


1. Hiatus 


In discussing hiatus in Virgil, one must first put to one 
side the cases of frank Grecisms like Dardanio Anchisae (Aen. 
I, 617; 1x, 647), Parrhasio Evandro (x1, 31), Neptuno Aegaeo 
(1, 74), in which the spondaic fifth foot, the Greek words, 
and the hiatus all indicate imitation of a Greek mannerism. 

We may also put to one side the examples of hiatus in the 
case of interjections (0, ah, heu, and pro), where the hiatus is 
regular, since elision in these cases would eliminate the inter- 
jection, as for instance in Aen. x, 18: 


O pater, o hominum rerumque acterna potestas. 
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Leaving these cases out of consideration, we have left a 
group of examples of hiatus between Latin words where 
synaloepha would ordinarily be the rule:— 


At 2m: 


G. 1, 4, Sit pecori, apibus quanta expcrientia parvis 
A. 111, 606, Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse iuvabit 


At 3m: 


E. 3, 6, Et sucus pecori, et lac subducitur agnis 

E. 8, 41, Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error 

E. 10, 13, Illum etiam lauri, etiam flevere maricae 

G. 1, 341, Tum pingues agni, et tum mollissima vina 

A. iv, 235, Quid struit? Aut qua spe inimica in gente moratur 


At 3f: 
E. 2, 53, Addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic quoque pomo 


At 4m: 


A. 1, 16, Posthabita coluisse Samo: hic illius arma 

A. v, 735, Concilia Elysiumque colo. hue casta Sibylla 
A. x, 141, Maeonia generose domo, ubi pinguia culta 
A. xf, 31, Promissam eripui genero, arma impia sumpsi 


At 4d: 


A. 1, 405, Et vera incessu patuit dea. Ille ubi matrem 


Examples of hiatus such as the foregoing are usually ex- 
plained on the theory that the stress of the verse falls upon 
the vowel in hiatus, or that the hiatus is due to the caesura. 
But the first explanation will not apply to pruna in E. 2, 53, 
and to dea in A. 1, 405. As all the lines have a punctuation 
after the hiatus, except A. Iv, 235, and even here a rhetorical 
pause is demanded to bring out the emphasis upon the words 
qua spe, is it not the sense pause, and the sense pause only, 
that breaks the tendency to elide, and justifies the hiatus, 
rather than the caesura as mechanically interpreted? Except 
for E. 2, 53," the hiatus falls at the positions at which Virgil 

11 By the time he reached the Aeneid, Virgil was in gencral avoiding pauses 


at 3f, the so-called feminine caesura, unless accompanied by pauses at 2m 
and 4m. 
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regularly places his sense pauses, as may be readily seen in 
the half-lines..2 There is therefore no necessity for the 
assumption of an accented ictus as a factor in the explanation, 
nor yet of the operation of the caesura. Neither accounts 
for all the examples of hiatus, while the sense pause does 
account for all of them.” 

In addition to complete hiatus, as in the example given 
above, there is also partial hiatus, in which the long vowel or 
the diphthong of the first word is merely compressed into the 
time of a short vowel. This form of hiatus is not confined to 
the sense pauses, and in fact usually occurs elsewhere, as in 
ensulae Ionio in magno; sub Ilié alto; an qui amant.4 These 
cases should really be explained as partial elisions, rather than 
as cases of partial hiatus, and Hardie in his Res Metrica, p. 266, 
so classifies them. Consequently they do not belong to the 
present discussion, but should be considered under the head 
of elision. 


2. THE LENGTHENING OF SYLLABLES, METRI Causa, WuIcuH 
WERE SHORT IN DAILY SPEECH 


Let us consider first the case of words ending in syllables 
which were regarded as short not only in the Augustan age, 
but in early Latin as well, such as -us, -bus, -mus, -ur, -mur, 
-tur, -13, -a. 


. V, 337, Emicat Euryalus, et munere victor amici 

. 11, 563. Et direpta domus et parvi casus [uli 

. x, 469, Hoc virtutis opus. Troiae sub moenibus altae 

. Iv, 453, Non te nullius exercent numinis irae. 

. ur, 189, Invalidus etiamque tremens, etiam inscius aevi. 

11, 9, omnia plena 
Muneribus, tibi pampineo graridus autumno 

12 ** Virgil’s Verse Technique,” p. 132. 

13 Since writing the above I have been pleased to find that Lindsay, in his 
Early Latin Verse, pp. 239-241, takes the same view not only for Plautus, but 
for Virgil. He there cites cight of the examples given above and ends the 
discussion with the words: ‘Is it not impossible to believe that anything but 
the pause in the sense was what justified this hiatus to Virgil?" 

“4 Hardie, in Res Metrica, p. 266, rightly surmises that in such a phrase the 
short quantity of gut answered to the actual facts of pronunciation. 


Om ok & DN = 
QQqghhe & 
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7 A. 1x, 610, versaque iuvencum 
Terga fatigamus hasta; nec tarda senectus 
8 A. Iv, 64, pecudumque reclusis 


Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit exta 


9 A. x11, 68, Siquis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 
10 A. v, 284, Olli serva datur, operum haud ignara Minervae 
11 A.1v, 222, Tum sic Mercurium adloquitur ac talia mandat 
12 A.u, 411, Nostrorum obruimur, oriturque miserrima caedes 
13 A.1, 478, Per terram, et versa pulvis inscribitur hasta 
14 A. x, 487, Una eademque via sanguis animusque secuntur 
15 G. 111, 332, Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus 
16 A.111, 464, Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto 
17 A. xu, 648, Sancta ad vos anima ™ atque istius inscia culpae 


Of the seventeen examples, five are punctuated by Ribbeck 
either with a comma or a period; three, namely nos. 2, 11, 13, 
are followed by et, ac, or atque which introduce a new member; 
no. 16 is followed by a phrase connected with it by -que; in 
no. 5 invalidus is the first of a series of three adjectives. Ten 
examples in all call for a grammatical pause. 

Let us consider the remaining seven examples. Nudllius in 
no. 4 is strongly emphatic; in no. 14 sanguvs is also emphatic 
on account of the contrast with animus. Both examples call 
for a rhetorical pause. In no. 13 pulms adds rhetorical 
amplification to terram. Pectoribus in no. 8 clearly phrases 
with the last two words of the preceding line. Jovis in no. 15 
is separated from quercus by the adjective phrase antiquo 
robore. Hasta in no. 7 picks up the versa of the preceding line, 
and is separated slightly from fatzgamus, which goes more 
closely with tuvencum terga. One example remains, no. 6. 
This line, with its spondaic ending and its general metrical 
structure, is so patently an imitation of a Greek mannerism 
that it has little bearing on the question at issue. 

In all the passages except no. 6, which is left out of the 
reckoning, considerations of grammatical structure, of phras- 
ing, or of emphasis, or, in other words, the rhetorical and 
poetical values of the lines, are best subserved if we pause in 
reading after the words in Italics. In these cases of syllaba 


18 Anima is also an example of hiatus. See p. 157. 
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anceps we are really dealing with the same factors as those 
which we found operative in the cases of hiatus. It is the 
pause, and not the metrical ictus, or mechanical consideration 
of caesura, which accounts for these cases.* It will be noted 
that all of them occur at 2m, 3m, or 4m, the places at which 
Virgil most frequently ends his half-lines. Of the fifty-eight 
half-lines, thirteen end at 2m, eighteen at 3m, and seventeen 
at 4m. 

Were the vowels actually lengthened in these short syllables? 
I believe not. But, just as the pause at the end of the line 
fills out with inane tempus the last syllable of a trochee, so 
the pause within the line, in the examples cited above, adds 
the time of a short syllable, thereby filling out the bar, but 
not lengthening the vowel. The device, to be sure, was 
sparingly used. But I am convinced that the explanation I 
have given is the true one. 

It has been customary for grammarians and commentators 
to account for the occurrence of short syllables at 2m, 3m, 4m, 
in words like arat, videt, erat, peteret, ferar, amor, pater,’ on the 
assumption that they are archaic forms which originally had 
the long vowel; but, as these words regularly appear before 
sense pauses, it is more reasonable to think that they were not 
pronounced with their final vowel long, in the archaic manner, 
but that they too were read in the same way as the short 
syllables before the pause at the end of the line. 

The examples of verb forms are as follows: 


. X, 433, Tela manusque sinit. hine Pallas instat et urget 
. vir, 398, Sustinet ac natae Turnique canit hymenaeos 

. x, 383, Per medium qua spina dabat, hastamque receptat 
. 1, 38, Tityrus hine aberat. ipsae te, Tityre, pinus 

. vill, 362, Alcides subiit, haec illum regia cepit 

.1, 651, Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque hymenacos 


Oar whys = 
pee ye 


Sinit and canit (nos. 1, 2) always had a short ultima. The 
remaining examples would usually have been long in Plautus. 
16 See Lindsay, Early Latin Prosody, p. 115, and his note on Ennius, Ann. 87, 


on p. 116. 
17 See Hale and Buck's Grammar, p. 351. 
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By the time of Lucilius they had become short,!8 and were, of 
course, short in the Augustan age. 

It is significant that, of the six examples, four have a punctu- 
ation after them, one (no. 8) is followed by a word-group with 
que. Only one example (no. 2) lacks a definite pause, and is in 
fact a Grecism. The regularity of the pause after these 
examples is not entirely accidental. 

The examples of nouns ending in -or, -er, are: 

. XI, 323, Considant, si tantus amor, et moenia condant 

. x11, 668, Et furlis agitatus amor et conscia virtus 

. XII, 422, fugit 

Quippe dolor, omnis stetit imo volnere sanguis 

. 11. 369, ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago 

. x, 871, Uno in corde pudor mixtoque insania luctu 

. x11, 13, Congredior. fer sacra, pater, et concipe foedus 


Pe ee 


All examples are followed by a punctuation, by et, or by 
que introducing a new member. All have a sense pause. 

If the final long is an archaistic reversion to an old pronunci- 
ation, why does Virgil not use the device independently of the 
sense pauses? 


3. UNIMPORTANT WorDS—AN, ET, IN, AD, ETC.—IN RELATION 
TO THE PENTHEMIMERAL CAESURA 


The fact that these unimportant words—mostly mono- 
syllabic prepositions and conjunctions, which in ordinary 
speech had little or no stress, but were usually treated as 
enclitics or proclitics in their phrases—occur so frequently in 
the most important position in the line before the principal 
caesura, has furnished, as I have already said, one of the 
chief supports for the artificial accentuation of the ictus 
syllable. It also contributed to the traditional belief in the 
vast preponderance of the penthemimeral caesura. It is 
maintained by Meyer,!® Butcher,?° and numerous other scholars 


18 Lindsay, Early Latin Prosody, pp. 137-138. 

19 ** Zur Geschichte der griech. und lat. Hexameters,’’ pp. 979-1097. 

20W. G. D. Butcher, ‘‘The Caesura in Virgil, and its Bearing upon the 
Authenticity of the Pseudo-Vergiliana,’’ Class. Quart. vu (1914), 121. 
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that wherever a word ends at 3m,—in 84.5% of the lines—the 
penthemimeral is the main caesura; and these unimportant 
words help greatly to swell this total. | 

The question arises as to whether the main caesura actually 
follows these little words. For instance in 


A. 11, 390, Aptemus. dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 
A. 1, 148, Ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coortast 


do an and in play so important a réle? In the first of these 
lines is it not dolus and wvirtus which carry the emphasis in 
the middle of the line, and is not the an which lies between 
them relatively insignificant? In the second, is not magno in 
populo a single phrase with the preposition hardly counting in 
the accentuation of this closed word group? This line is really 
divided by the phrase into three parts, with definite pauses at 
2m and 4m; and the same is true of the line which precedes. 
In such cases I agree with Sturtevant,?! who rightly maintains 
that a mere word-end within a group has no special significance, 
and that there are no pauses between words within the phrase.” 

These unimportant words fall into two classes: (a) the 
prepositions, and (b) the conjunctions. 

a) The prepositions in, ad, ante, e, ez, a which occur at 3m. 

The examples of these prepositions have been collected by 
La Roche.” Most of them occur in phrases of the type magno 
in populo (Aen. 1, 148) which I have given above, consisting of 
an adjective, a preposition, and a noun, or of the type nemore in 
tanto (Aen. vi, 188) where the position of the noun and adjec- 
tive is reversed, or 1n the phrases in which only the noun occurs 
with the preposition as in Aen. 1, 92: adflictus vitam in 
tenebris luctuque trahebam. Although La Roche was a believer 
in the domination of the penthemimeral, he notes that all but 
two examples of lines which have any of these prepositions 

21 ‘* Word-ends and Pauses in the Hexameter,” A.J.P. xii (1921), 289-308. 
It is not clear to me, however, how he adjusts this conclusion to his theory of 
stressed ictus in his article on ‘Accent and Ictus in the Latin Hexameter.” 

27 would qualify this by adding ‘‘except in the case of a word which is 


strongly emphatic.”’ 
3 Op. cit. pp. 120-124. 
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before the 3m posftion have also sense pauses at 4m, and in 
view of this fact he has some misgivings as to whether the 
main caesura may not be the hephthemimeral.* The two 
exceptions are 


A. v, 192, Nunc animos, quibus in Gaetulis syrtibus usi 
A. vil, 212, Quaerenti nulla ad speluncam signa ferebant, 


both of which, according to him, have two “ Nebencaesuren,” 
the trithemimeral and the bucolic diaeresis. As a matter of 
fact all the other examples which, as he acknowledges, have a 
sense pause at 4m, have also a sense pause at 2m, or less 
commonly at ld. 

In view of the fact that in every case of the 98 examples 
there is a sense pause at 2m or ld, and a second sense pause 
at 4m or 4d, is it not clear that Virgil was dividing his line 
into at least three commata, and that the penthemimeral 
caesura in all these cases is little more than a mere abstraction? 
Does not the very presence of these little words before what 
was ordinarily the main caesura indicate to the reader that 
the usual pause is missing, and that the main pauses are 
elsewhere? 

So much for the question of the main caesura. But how 
about the ictus stress which should fall upon in, ad, e, etc., in 
the accentual method of scanning? Here I must leave it to the 
reader, after an examination of the examples collected by La 
Roche, to decide whether Virgil meant Aen. 1, 148 to be read 
magn(o) in populd or mdgn(o) in pépulo, and Aen. 1, 356, 
atr(a) tn nebuldé or Gir(a) in nébula; and whether he was 
sacrificing his adjective, which to the poet is by far the most 
important word in his artistic vocabulary, for a preposition 
which in prose had little or no emphasis.” 

24 He also notes, but without interpretation, that a preposition never occurs 
in Homer in this position. This fact itself would suggest that the Roman poets, 
and Virgil in particular, were using a different technique, and that Virgil, in 
placing these unimportant words in the position of the penthemimeral, was 
indicating that his main pauses were elsewhere. 


2 Tt is significant that, in the papyrus already referred to, sub and per have 
no accent marks. 
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b) The conjunctions at 3m. 

As the cases of et, atque, ac, aut are frequently complicated 
by elision, their consideration will be reserved for special 
treatment after we have considered the general question of 
elision. 

We shall therefore consider here only si, non, nec, cum, ut, 
for which full citations are given by La Roche. To them may 
be added the single instance of an in the penthemimeral 
caesura already discussed on page 146. 

La Roche has noted that with the exception?’ of non in 
Aen. Vv, 623, and st in Xx, 244, all are followed by the hephthe- 
mimeral caesura. He has not noted that all of them are 
preceded by a pause at 2m. We have therefore, in the case 
of these conjunctions, the same type of line construction as in 
the case of the prepositions, namely pauses at 2m and 4m. 
This regularity of structure is not accidental and the expla- 
nation is clearly the same as in the case of the prepositions 
already considered. Virgil is minimizing the caesural pause 
at 3m. 


4. ELISION AND THE PENTHEMIMERAL CAESURA 


We have seen that the factor which best accounts for hiatus 
is the sense pause. As elision is the converse of hiatus, one 
would naturally expect that its presence in the position of the 
main caesura would be due to the absence, or at any rate the 
minimizing, of the pause in that position. We have also seen 
that in the case of the prepositions and conjunctions discussed 
in § 3, the absence or minimizing of the penthemimeral caesura 
is regularly accompanied by sense pauses at both 2m and 4m, 
which divide the line into three commata. One should there- 
fore expect the same line divisions In the case of elisions at 3m. 

I have examined the elisions at 3m in two passages of 500 
lines each, 01, 1-500 and v, 1-500. In the 1000 lines there 

26 Op. cit. p. 120ff. 

27] am inclined to believe that Virgil intended to emphasize the non in Aen. 
v, 623: ‘‘O miserae, quas non manus," inquit, ‘ Achaica bello|traxerit ad letum 


patriae sub moenibus!” ‘in that the band of the Achaeans did nol drag them to 
death beneath the walls of their own city.’ 
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are 106 examples of elision at 3m. If we omit for the present 
the 50 examples involving que, ve, et, atque, ac, and aut which, 
because of the complications involved, I am reserving for 
separate treatment, and consider the remaining 56 examples, 
the results are strikingly corroborative of the observations 
made in the case of the prepositions and conjunctions. 

In 47 of the 56 examples, or 85%, there are pauses in the 
line at both 2m and 4m, unobscured by elision at either 
position. Of the remaining 9 examples, 5 are still regular, 
since they have pauses at ld or 4d, which are normal places 
for sense pauses. The combinations are: 


3 with pauses at ld and 4m 
l é6 6é 66 ld 66 4d 
1 (<3 éé fz § 2m fz § 4d 


This leaves four examples with irregularities, or elisions at one 
of the two positions: 


1 with pauses at lf and 4m 
1 66 éé i of 66 4m 
ee «9m “ 4m (elided) 
LL «© Id (elided) and 4m 


Thus the irregularities reduce themselves to 4 examples, or 7%, 
and the cases are sporadic. 

On account of the preponderance of divisions both at 2m 
and 4m in ordinary cases of elision at 3m, we are justified in 
concluding that the divisions at 2m and 4m are not accidental 
but purposeful 78 and that the penthemimeral caesura does not 


28 The objection may be raised that word-ends are not uncommon at 2m and 
4m, even when the regular caesura functions at 3m. But one may open his 
Virgil at random, as for instance at Aen. v1, 1-100, and see that the combi- 
nation 2m3m4m is normally very much less frequent than the cases of 2m4m, 
with elision at 3m. In these 100 lines, there are 78 which have a word-end at 
3m in which elision is not a factor. Of these, even if we count every word-end, 
and not merely functioning pauses, there are only 24 (or 30%) which have also 
unelided word-ends at 2m and 4m. _ If we consider actual pauses, the proportion 
would be less. But even if we leave the gross figures, without reduction, there 
is still very great difference between 47 out of 56 examples of elisions at 3m, 
with pauses at 2m and 4m, as aguinst 24 out of 78 examples of 2m4m, where 
there is no elision at 3m. The difference in ratio is surely not accidental. 
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function. This statement does not include elisions involving 
que, ve, et, ac, atque, which will be discussed in the next section. 


5. QUE, VE, ET, ATQUE, AC AND THE PENTHEMIMERAL 
CAESURA 


These enclitics and conjunctions belong partly under § 3, 
partly under § 4, and as they present special problems they 
have been reserved for separate discussion. 


Que. A perusal of the elided examples of que at 3m in the 
same 1000 lines for which we have considered the cases of 
elision in § 4 (11, 1-500, v, 1-500) reveals quite different results 
from those obtained in erther § 3, where we were dealing with 
the other conjunctions, or § 4, in which we have considered 
ordinary cases of elision. In both of the latter groups, the 
penthemimeral is either absent or minimized, and there are 
two main pauses in the line, usually at 2m and 4m. 

In the 22 examples of que in this position in the 1000 lines 
the figures are reversed. Only 4 have pauses at both 2m and 
4m, without elisions at either place; 10 have pauses at 2m 
and 4d, which is the favorite combination; 3 have pauses at 
1d and 4m; and the rest are sporadic. 

What is the reason for the difference? The clue is furnished 
by such lines as 


A. I, 382, ignarique hominumque locorumque 
Erramus. 


in which the que at the end of one line attaches itself to the 
first word of the next. It is also clear that in cases of elision 
in Ciceronian prose, the que frequently attaches itself to the 
following word.?® Here I am in partial agreement with La 
Roche,*° who says that que is regularly attached to the following 
syllable. I would modify the statement and say frequently.” 
For example, in 

29See my article on ‘Preferred and Avoided Combinations of the Enclitic 
que in Cicero,’”’ Class. Phil. vurr (1913), 29 and 32. 


30‘ Der Hexameter bei Vergil,’”’ Wien. Stud. xx, 120. 
31 T am speaking here only of cases in which que is elided. 
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A. 1, 593, dextraque reprensum 
Continuit, roseogue haec insuper addidit ore, 


the word roseo is the picturesque word, and carries the poetical 
emphasis. It is the word in the line which the poet, in reading, 
would naturally bring into relief. It is separated from its noun 
by the phrase haec insuper addidit. The poetical values demand 
that the penthemimeral pause should function, and that it 
should fall before rather than after que. 

The discrepancy between the examples of que at 3m and 
those in § 3 and § 4, where the caesura is obscured or minimized, 
is due to the fact that in many of the cases of elision with que 
the penthemimeral pause is functioning, and the line does not 
require a division at 2m and 4m. 


Ve. Does not differ from que, as in 
A.u, 7, Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi. 


Here again the line has the penthemimeral caesura with minor 
pauses at 2m and 4d. 


Et. This little word has caused more trouble to readers of 
Virgil than any other word in his repertoire, obtruding itself 
upon our attention with a self-importance out of all proportion 
to its intrinsic value, and frequently claiming the most im- 
portant position in the line, namely that before the principal 
caesura. Is this the fault of the poet, or is et thus thrown into 
prominence by our own mechanical methods of reading, and 
our habit of stressing, and pausing after, the first long of the 
third foot, as in 


A. 1, 542, Si genus humanum et | mortalia temnitis arma 
A. 11, 86, Illi mi comitem et|consanguinitate propincum? 


The caesura marks are those of La Roche. I myself disclaim 
responsibility for them. But they indicate the conventional 
manner of reading the lines, and, when they are thus read, the 
sense and the poetical effect seem to be spoiled by the ob- 
trusive et. 


2 Op. cit. p. 123. 
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Now we have seen in § 3 that the other conjunctions and 
the prepositions, even when they accidentally hold the position 
of honor at 3m, are modest and unassuming, and that attention 
is diverted from them by the fact that, in the lines in which they 
occur at 3m, the important places are at 2m and 4m. Is the 
case of et really different? | 

One very vexing line, 


A. 1, 774, Obstipui, steteruntque comace et vox faucibus haesit, 


which, if read aloud with the elision and the usual ictus upon ef, 
would leave the reader in doubt as to what it was that ‘stood on 
end,’ caused me to make a pretty thorough study of the 
vagaries of the little upstart. To give the results in full would 
require a long paper with a mass of statistics. In the present 
paper I shall have to present the results very briefly along 
with my conclusion that it is we, and not Virgil, who have 
made a dictator out of a modest and retiring conjunction. 

The examples of et fall into two distinct classes: (a) Those 
which are preceded by a consonant, as in 


Aen. 1, 194, Hine portum petit et socios partitur in omnis; 
(6b) Those which are preceded by a vowel, as in 
Aen. 111, 59, Monstra deum refero, et quae sit sententia posco. 


a) If we consider the cases in which et is preceded by a 
consonant, it is clear that the vast majority of them which 
occur in the third and fourth feet come at the end of the foot at 
3d or 4d. For instance, in Aen. Iv there are 18 examples at 
3d to 4 at 3m, and this ratio holds for the other books. In the 
fourth foot the ratio is the same, 18 at 4d to4 at 4m. It 1s 
clear that et in the cases in which no elision 1s involved is 
treated as an unimportant word. Is it converted into an im- 
portant word by its occasional appearance before the position 
of the penthemimeral caesura? . There are 16 examples in the 
first four books of the Aeneid. Now, if Virgil really intended 
the main caesura to fall after et, he would not concern himself 
greatly with securing regularity in his pauses at 2m and 4m. 
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If, on the other hand, he was treating e¢ in the same way as the 
prepositions and conjunctions discussed in § 3, there should be 
pauses at both 2m and 4m. All of the 16 lines have divisions 
at both 2m and 4m. Furthermore, with the exception of A. 
11, 139 (fors et), and A. tv, 322 (which-has a punctuation at et, 
and probably, therefore, the caesura), all of them have a 
diaeresis, with a slight pause, at 2d, and belong to a single 
type like 


A. 11, 104, Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atridae. 


Here the grammatical pause is after velit, while [thacus and 
magno, as emphatic words, are thrown into relief by rhetorical 
pauses at 2m and 4m, and et has no special metrical significance. 

b) Where et is preceded by a vowel. It has been customary 
to elide the first vowel and to place the caesura after et, 
although all of the examples would in prose have a pause after 
the preceding word, and even in Virgil fully a third of the lines 
demand a punctuation at that point, and a number have a 
period there. Where this combination occurs at 3m there is 
little question, in most cases at least, that the main caesura in 
the line is here—the fact that there is little regularity in the 
placing of the other pauses (less than half have 2m and 4m) 
would alone demonstrate this. But does the caesura follow et? 
This would not only mean eliding across a considerable pause, 
but in Aen. 0 and 11, where Aeneas is telling his story, the 
essential o of the first person of the verb would be swallowed by 
et, and the sense of the line partly destroyed. In the light of 
the examples of e¢ where elision Is not in question, I am satisfied 
that the pause does not follow et. We have noticed in §a 
above that the favorite place for ef in the third and fourth feet 
of the line was at 3d and 4d, and that in the sporadic cases in 
which et occurs at 3m it is preceded by a pause at 2d. If now 
we should consider the examples of ef preceded by a vowel, 
and assume that the pause is after et, we should find the 
conditions reversed. For instance, in Aen. 11 there would be 
at 3m no less than 23 examples of ef in the wrong place, and 
the pause therefore comes before and not after it. 
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But how about the elision? All the evidence goes to show 
that in the cases of elision it was the ef which in most cases 
suffered and not the preceding syllable.* For example, in 


A. 1, 40, auditur tumulo et vox reddita fertur ad auris, 


the final o of tumulo was pronounced with practically its full 
value, while et was reduced—much as our and is often reduced 
to ’nd—without losing its vowel sound completely, as was the 
case with est. The fact that ef comes after the main caesura, 
at the beginning of the second colon, would make the sound 
less noticeable in the verse even if it amounted to a slight 
anacrusis. 

This explanation, which, I am convinced, is the only con- 
clusion possible in the light of the evidence, enables us to read 


Obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox faucibus haesit 


and many other lines with difficulties of the same sort without 
sacrificing sense to the conventional metrical ictus. 


Ac. This conjunction is used much less frequently than et. 
There are only 113 examples in all of the Aeneid. Of these, 
21 examples occur at 3m, 8 of which are preceded by a conso- 
nant, and 13 by a vowel. All of the 8 unelided examples are 
preceded by words with a pyrrhic scansion—5 verbs: premit, 
premet, ruit, subit (twice); and 3 nouns: latus, caput, pater. 
All the cases have a pause at 2d, four of them in Book 1, where 
this pause is very frequent. 

The 13 examples “ at 3m which are preceded by a vowel are 
too few, compared with et, to draw definite conclusions from 
them. But even this small number is sufficient to indicate that 

33 In the section on hiatus, 2 of the 13 examples (p. 141) are followed by et, 
and in the list of examples of the lengthening of syllables ordinarily short (p. 142) 
there are 2 cases of such lengthening followed by et. Is it likely that in two 
precisely similar situations, demanding a similar pause, we should in one case 
have the syllable before ef actually lengthened or at least have hiatus in the 
case of a vowel, and, in the other, should have the final vowel, which in many 
lines is essential to the sense, swallowed by the unimportant et? 

47, 58, 151, 301; 11, 169; Iv, 269; vi, 724; vu, 78; vir, 321, 689; 1x, 34, 
510, 677, 790. 
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Virgil was using ac in a different way from et. Ez in this 
position is regularly preceded by a long vowel or -m, with a 
natural pause. Ac is preceded by a short vowel in 6 of the 
examples, by words ending in -m in 5, and by a long vowel in 
only 2—in both cases the word Teucri. There is a definite 
pause in only 2 examples. All this, in addition to the fact 
that 5 examples are of the type maria ac terras, laeva ac dezxtra, 
would indicate that there is true elision of the syllable before 
ac, and that we are not dealing with a case of aphaeresis of 
the vowel in the conjunction as in the case of et. 

We have seen that, of the cases of true elision of other 
words at 3m, 85% have pauses at 2m and 4m. Now it also 
happens that 10 out of 13, or 77%, of the cases of ac preceded by 
a vowel have pauses at 2m and 4m, while in similar cases of et 
the ratio is much lower—only 30%. 

The evidence seems to point—although the number of 
examples is too small for definite conclusions—to the proba- 
bility that ac aligns itself with the conjunctions and prepo- 
sitions discussed under §3. Et on the other hand itself 
suffers a reduction to ’t, and the caesura functions before it 
in the majority of cases. 


Atque. This conjunction is sometimes treated in the same 
way as ac, especially when it connects related words, but in 
the majority of cases its metrical treatment resembles that 
of et. There are 293 examples of it in the Aeneid. In all 
but very rare cases it is followed by a vowel, so that we are 
for the most part dealing with a monosyllable atqu’. 

We are here concerned primarily with its position at 3m, 
especially in view of the fact that La Roche ® concluded that 
in this position the penthemimeral caesura cuts the middle of 
the word, and that a line like A. 1, 475 is divided 


Infelix puer at| que impar congressus Achilli. 


I am sure that La Roche is wrong. Nowhere else does such 
% Op. cit. p. 122. 
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mechanical scansion stand the tests which we have applied, and 
it is not likely that afque is the one refractory example. Let 
us consider the evidence. 

Out of a total of 293 examples of atque in the Aeneid, 47 
occur at the 3m position. Of these, 9 are preceded by a conso- 
nant,*® and 38, or 80%, are preceded by a vowel. The average 
proportion of cases of atque preceded by a vowel within the line 
is 37%. The 80% at 3m is therefore worthy of comment. 

In all of the 9 cases * of atque at 3m preceded by a consonant 
the preceding word is of pyrrhic scansion, puer, magis, calor, 
etc. As in the examples with et and ac the sense calls for a 
slight pause (diaeresis) at 2d, and there is no penthemimeral 
caesura, either after atque, or, as La Roche thought, dinding 
atque. Atque clearly groups itself with what follows. 

When we come to the 38 lines *’ in which atque is preceded 
by a vowel (or -m) at 3m, we have true elision only in a few 
cases such as A. vill, 81, wterum atque iterum, or A. Xu, 343, 
Glaucum atque Laden, where there is clearly no pause at 3m. 
Where a pause is demanded by the sense, as in the majority of 
the examples, the pause occurs after the previous word, whose 
final vowel is pronounced, and atque, attaching itself to the 
following phrase, is slurred as we have seen was the case with 
et. What was left from the slurring amounted to a slight 
anacrusis introducing the second half of the line. 

Briefly the evidence is as follows. (1) We have seen in § 4 
that true synaloepha at 3m is accompanied in the majority of 
cases (85% of the lines) by pauses at both 2m and 4m (see p. 
149). A normal pause at 3m has the combination 2m4m in 
only 30% of the lines. In all the 38 cases in which atque is 
preceded by a vowel, we have the combination 2m4m in 29% 
of the lines. We are therefore dealing with real pauses in 
most of the examples. (2) In the cases in which atque is 

3A. 1, 475; ur, 200; Iv, 705; vir, 618; 1x, 246; x, 883; x1, 150; x11, 


104, 429. 

37. A. 11, 303, 413, 514, 574; 111, 89, 446, 557; v, 20, 438; vi, 35, 394, 422, 
631, 747; vir, 304; virr, 81, 267, 513, 527; 1x, 569, 694; x, 13, 31, 237, 607, 624, 
698, 741, 780, 842; x1, 295, 565, 627; x11, 312, 343, 531, 640, 648. 
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preceded by a consonant, the conjunction is grouped with the 
following word. (3) The last example of this type which 
occurs in Virgil, namely 


A. xu, 648, Sancta ad vos anima atque istius nescia culpa, 


is very illuminating. Not only is there hiatus at anima but 
also syllaba anceps. Both of these features show that the 
pause comes after anima and that atque is to be grouped with 
what follows. We may therefore dismiss the contention of La 
Roche that atque is to be divided in the middle and that the 
caesura follows after at. 


CONCLUSION 


In this, and in the preceding paper, we have considered a 
number of criteria for the testing of the various theories of 
ictus: the evidence of the half-lines; the evidence of the accent 
marks in the Egyptian papyrus already referred to; the 
evidence of the examples of hiatus; the occurrence of short 
syllables where a long is demanded; the phenomena of elision; 
the cases of que, ve, et, ac, atque at the traditional position of 
the penthemimeral caesura. 

All of this evidence tends to show that words retain their 
ordinary accents; that there was no artificial accent of word- 
ends; that there was no forced stress of ictus upon, or caesural 
pause after, unimportant words which happen to occur at the 
first long of the third foot; that normal elision within the phrase, 
occurring at the penthemimeral position, is an indication that 
the main pauses are elsewhere; that in apparent cases of 
elision of et and atque at the penthemimeral position, where 
the sense demands a pause, the pause occurs before these two 
conjunctions, and not after them, and it is the conjunctions 
themselves which are slurred; that in apparent cases of 
elision at the same position involving que where a pause is 
demanded, the pause comes before que, which attaches itself 
to the next word; that real sense pauses—grammatical or 
rhetorical—are alone responsible for the phenomena of hiatus 
and for the lengthening of final syllables normally short; 
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that theoretical caesurae and theoretical ictus are not the 
explanation of either of these unusual features in the hex- 
ameter; and that if we read Virgil’s verse with the natural 
accents upon the words, and with the pauses which sense or 
rhetorical and poetical emphasis demand, we need not concern 
ourselves with the so-called ictus or with the caesura as a 
mechanical device. 
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XI.—Commercial Syria under the Roman Empire 


By LOUIS C. WEST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In its wider sense the term Syria was used to include the 
territory bounded by the Mediterranean on the west, by the 
Amanus mountains on the north, by the Euphrates River and 
by the desert on the east, and by the desert that separated it 
from Egypt on the south. This was the area taken over by 
Pompey, an area that included many free cities and dependent 
states. It is impossible to describe in this place the constantly 
recurring changes made in the arrangement of the various 
administrative districts into which Syria in the wider sense was 
divided. However, for the purposes of this discussion the 
term Syria will be used to include approximately two of the 
three parts into which Hadrian divided the land: Coele-Syria, 
and Syro-Phoenicia except the cities of Damascus and Palmyra. 
The third part, Syria Palaestina, Damascus and Palmyra, the 
land of the Nabataeans, which was later the province of Roman 
Arabia, and Commagene, have been left for separate treatment 
elsewhere. 

The paper undertakes to cover a period extending from the 
beginning of the Empire to the end of the fifth century. 
During this period Syria presented a more consistently uniform 
level of prosperity than any other province of the Empire, 
Egypt alone excepted. The Nile valley owed its prosperity 
primarily to its agricultural wealth; the Syrian coast, while not 
destitute of rich agricultural resources, owed its prosperity 
chiefly to the manufacturing and trading instincts of its 
people. 

The presence of large numbers of skilled industrial managers 
and merchants is implied in the evidence given below regarding 
the principal industries of the province—the making of wine, 
the weaving of linen and wool, the dyeing of all kinds of fabrics, 
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and the manufacture of glass. There were, it is true, times of 
depression, but few parts of the Empire afford an opportunity 
to study ancient industry and trade over a period so long and 
unbroken. 3 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to give a complete 
discussion of the industrial and commercial activities in the 
place and time just defined; nor would there be space for such 
a discussion. The general outlines of the commercial history 
of Roman Syria are already available in the following works, to 
which the reader is referred: Th. Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, 1, 127 ff.; E. Speck, Handelsgesch. d. Alter- 
thums, 111, 2, B, 839 ff.; E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman 
Promnce; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie; and Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines. 

Of these works the most important are those of Mommsen 
and Speck. But Mommsen’s treatment of the industrial 
history is hardly more than an incident in his general discussion 
of the province; and Speck simply collects what others have 
written, expressly stating that his information is not based on 
original study of the sources. Furthermore, there does not 
exist in any of these works, or in all of them together, anything 
like a complete collection of the evidence. What the present 
writer undertakes is to give and to tabulate such a collection, 
covering the literary, inscriptional, and archaeological sources; ?! 
and to set down such remarks, suggested by the evidence, as 
will help to show its significance, as well as supplement the 
accounts of previous writers. The inscriptional evidence, 
unfortunately, is much more scanty than elsewhere. There is 
no town in Syria like Corycus in Cilicia which has left us a 
satisfactory inscriptional record of its industrial and com- 
mercial activities; and inscriptions in general are relatively 
few in number. 

Each of the sections, into which the remainder of the paper is 
divided, contains a table preceded by a brief text. The tables 

1The author has not gone through the works of Libanius; but the small 


prospect of being able to undertake this task at an early dute has led him to 
make his material available without further postponement. 
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call for a few words of explanation. ‘Tables I-III and V-VIII 
catalogue the articles found in Syrian trade, giving whenever 
possible and as closely as possible the place where each article 
came from, the place where it was found, the date at which it 
was found there, and the source of our information. In many 
cases the source of a native product is given by our authorities 
simply as Syria, and cannot be more closely defined. The 
same is true of the place where imports are found: The 
material gathered in Tables IV, IX, and X was such as to 
necessitate different treatment for these tables; but their 
arrangement, it is believed, will be clear without further 
explanation here. If the evidence is literary, the date is that 
at which the author is writing, unless another date is given. 
Dates of inscriptions, papyri, and archaeological finds are put 
down whenever they can be determined; where omitted, they 
are not known. No consistent principle seemed possible for 
the arrangement of the articles in each table; a general at- 
tempt has simply been made to group related articles together. 
Clearly strict order cannot result from such a method; but no 
other appeared feasible, and the number of items is in no case 
so large as to prevent the reader from finding quickly any 
particular article he looks for. Under each article the arrange- 
ment of items, where there are more than one, is chronological, 
except when chronological arrangement would separate items 
for which the source or place of finding was the same; such 
items are put together. The native products are mostly found 
in foreign trade; and the few instances of domestic circulation 
are distinguished at once by the fact that the articles in ques- 
tion were found somewhere in Syria. 


I. NativE Propucts 
Agriculture 
The fourth-century Expositio tottus mundi (chap. 31) pic- 
tures Syria as a land “overflowing with grain, wine, and oil.” 


The chief grains grown were wheat, barley and panic; and, 
large as we may consider the production, there seems to have 
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been no surplus for export purposes, the part not needed by the 
native population apparently being consumed by the Roman 
armies stationed in the province. 

Syria exported wine in large quantities. To Italy went wine 
from Berytus, Tripolis, Byblus, Tyre, and Apamea. The last 
was especially well adapted for making mulsum, and Pliny 
rates the grapes of Berytus as second to none in sweetness. 
According to Strabo (xvi, 2, 9) the greater part of the wine of 
Laodicea went to Egypt, as the same wine still does today. 
From Alexandria it was sent to Abyssinia, the Somali Coast, 
East Africa, South Arabia, and India, forming part and ap- 
parently a large part of the price which Egyptian merchants 
paid for the Eastern wares they obtained in those places 
(Peripl. Mar. Eryth. 6). 

Such distribution is proof of large-scale production, a pro- 
duction that must have been greatly reduced, even if it was not 
entirely destroyed, when the country fell into the hands of the 
Mohammedans in the sixth century. 

Syria also produced certain special wines such as those 
flavored with the carob and nard (Pliny, NV. H. xtv, 103, 107) 
as well as one made from the fruit of the palm, mentioned in 
the Septuagint and there called sicera. 

Syrian fruits, particularly the plum and fig, were well known 
in Italy. Long before the beginning of the Empire the black 
Damascus plum, our modern damson, had been transplanted 
to Italy, and more recently another variety, the myxa, which 
Italian gardeners grafted on the sorb. The Damascus plum is 
commonly mentioned by writers of the early Imperial period 
and apparently was an ordinary article of food. According to 
Martial (x11, 29), the fruit was used as a remedy for consti- 
pation. The Syrian jujube tree, the fruit of which resembled 
a small plum, had also been transplanted to Italy, being intro- 
duced toward the end of Augustus’ lifetime (Pliny, NV. H. xv. 
47). 

The best-known eastern figs in Rome were the varieties 
called cottana, Carica, and Caunea, the last two originally 
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natives of Asia Minor; but according to Pliny all three had 
been introduced from Syria into Italy and domesticated there 
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about the time of Tiberius Caesar (N. H. xv, 83). 


Article Source 

Wheat Syria 

o Chalcis 

= Hierapolis 
Barley Syria 
Grapes Apamea 

Wis Berytus 

Wine Syria 

a“ Apamea 

7 Berytus 

- Laodicea 

- Tripolis 

oe Tyre 

= Antioch 
**Sicera”’ 

wine Syria 
Pears as 

66 46 
Apples - 
Plums * 
Fruits ie 
Dates _ 
Raisins from 

oenanthe 5° me 
Figs zi 
Radishes cs 
Lupins Pe 
Peas - 


Where found 


Syria 
Antioch 


Syria 
Rome 
Italy 
Italy 


Alexandria 
Adulis 
Barygaza 
Ozene 
Italy 


Antioch 


Syria 
Italy * 


TaBLE I—NaTIVE Propvucrs 


Agriculture 


Exp. tot. mundi, 31 
Julian, 369 B 


Colum. R. R. 11, 9 
Vita Elegab. 21 2 
Pliny, N. H. xv, 66 
Mart. rv, 46 
Exp. tot. mund. 31 
Pliny, N. H. x1v, 75 
66 66 66 74 
Strabo, xvi, 2, 9, 
Peripl. Mar. Eryth. 6 
#6 66 sé 49 


Pliny, N. H. xiv, 74 
Julian, 350 C 


Methodius, Symp. 5, 6 
Colum. R. R. v, 10 
Pliny, N. H. xv, 53 
Mart. v, 78 

Juv. 11, 73 

Colum. R. R. v, 10 
Petron. 31 4 

Exp. tot. mund. 31 
Petron. 40 


Vita Elegab. 23 

Pliny, N. H. x11, 51 
6a 66 XV, 83 6 

Mart. vir, 53 

Juv. 3, 83 

Colum. R. R. x1, 3, 167 


Petrie, Kahun, Gurob and Hawara, 


p. 478 
Petrie, 7b.8 


2 These grapes were fed by Elagabalus to his horses in Rome. 


3 Transplanted. 


4It may be that these were the well-known Damascus plums. 
5 The oenanthe was also used in unguents. 
* Refers to the transplanting of trees. 


7 Implies transplanting. 
8 These were transplanted, but the date of such transplanting is unknown. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Article Source Where found Authority 
Pistachio Syria Italy Pliny, N. H. xiu, 51 
se o a Erp. tot. mund. 31 ® 
Myxa “ Pliny, NV. H. xv, 43 1° 
Olive oil Antioch Antioch Julian, 350 C 
— Syria Italy Veget. Ars veter. 1v, 28 
Olives Emesa " Catull. 6, 8 
Honey foe- 
nicinum " | Syria Through the 
East Edict. Dioclet. 3, 12 


II. NatirvE Propvucts 
Ointments, Perfumes, Drugs 


Numerous substances used in the manufacture of perfumes 
and medical remedies came from Syria; and in addition the 
merchants of the province were instrumental in bringing to the 
western markets many of the most desired drugs and perfumes 
from Persia and Arabia. Thus, for example, the greater part 
of the frankincense of Arabia reached the Western market by 
way of Petra and such ports as Tyre or Gaza on the coast. 


TaBLE II—NatTIveE Propvucts 


Ointments, Perfumes, Drugs * 


Article Source Where found Authority 


Ointments Syria Athens Lucian, Dial. Meret. 14 
46 Phoenicia a6 ea és a6 eé 
as ie Italy Pliny, N. H. x11, 6 
” | Sidon * Pliny, N. H. x11, 12% 


® The Expositio gives this as psittatium, which may perhaps be the same as 
pistacium (see Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, 616 f.) 

10 Myxa were also brought from Damascus. 

1 Made from slightly fermented dates and still used in Syria. 

12 Chinese annals say Syrian drugs were taken to China (Speck, op. cit. 111, 
857). 

13 This is the ‘‘unguent of Cyprus.” 

144 Used here to dispel the odor of the incense wood used in cooking—at least 
this is what is reported. 
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TaBLE [I—Continued 


Article Source Where found Authority 
Ointments Sidon Italy Athen. 688 f. 
Storax Syria ae Pliny, N. H. xu, 124 
By - Carmania "4 id “* 81 
_ Mt. Amanus Italy * - * "125 
. Sidon “ 7 ** 125 
Scented calamus Syria ‘i a ze ‘** 104 
a6 66 66 66 «6 a6 XIII, 8 


Veget. Ars veter. Iv, 13 

Scented reed Pliny, N. H. xxiv, 85 

Panax a a ‘xu, 127 
e o - Veget. Ars veter. 111, 56 


= - Sidon Pliny, N. H. xu, 12 
Elate 15 ay Italy Pliny, N. H. xu, 134 
Malobathrum !¢ - a Hor. Carm. 11, 7, 8 

, re Pliny, N. H. xu, 129 
Rhus “ Celsus, v1, 11 

“ e o Colum. R. R. xu, 41 

ie - Palladius Rutil. tv, 15 
Glaucion ae A Pliny, N. H. XXVII, 83 
Byra !7 a - XXVIII, 83 
Silphium 18 - - e “* xxi, 100 
Laser 6 oe oe eo XIX, 43 

“ 66 “so (6 66 XXII, 101 


4a oe oe 


Veget. Ars veter, 111, 15 


Oil of cedar ‘“ _ 


Comacum !9 


Vitr. 11, 9, 13 
Pliny, N. H. xu, 135 


Nard ” es ag Celsus, vi, 7, 2 
ns o = Petron. 78 
“ ms te Pliny, N. H. xu, 45 
a - ‘ ‘* xiv, 107 
Nut galls 2! he " Pliny, N. H. xxv, 175 
a - as Veget. Ars veter. 11, 62 
66 ee 66 66 a6 66 a6 16 
66 66 “6 66 66 6a 66 III, 48 


16 Also called spathe. The three best grades came from the terebinth, 
lentisk, and cypress; that from the lentisk was also called mastich; that from 
the cypress was more acrid than the rest. 

16 Undoubtedly an Arabian, not a Syrian product (Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopddie, 1, 1420). It was sometimes used as a pomade. 

17 A substitute for nut galls. 

18 In the early Empire no silphium came from Cyrene, the greater part of the 
supply coming from Syria, although Parthia was thought to produce a better 
quality. Over forty remedies were made in part of silphium or its derivative 
laser. In N. H. xxtir, 100 Pliny states that silphium was ‘‘mostly imported" 
from Syria, though in x1x, 40 he says it came only from Persia, Media, or 
Armenia. 

19 A substitute for the more expensive cinnamon. 

2 The Syrian nard was exceeded in quality only by the Indian. 

1 Used for purifying the breath. 

12 
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TaBLE II—Continued 


Article Source Where found Authority 
Auripigmentum Syria Italy? Pliny, N. H. xxx, 79 
Radicula “ 2 Colum. R. R. x1, 3 

" “ : Pliny, N. H. xx, 48 
64 66 6e 66 66 6 8] 
Resin oe se bs ‘xiv, 122 
as ry} oe 6 a6 XXIV, 32 
Carob - she ‘* xiv, 103 
Elaeomeli “ a “xv, 32 
Oil of lilies ie “ ~ “xxi, 95 
as 66 46 Antioch as as 66 XXI, 24 
66 ry} a6 Laodicea 66 (y} 66 a6 24 
Ladanum Syria *4 ce - ‘*  XXvI, 47 
Unguent of Cyprus? Sidon = “xu, 12 
Mogydaris 24 - m ie “xr, 46 
Sphagnos Phoenicia - o ‘“ xu, 108 
Oenanthe 2? Antioch me is a? ** 133 
6 a) 46 46 “6 XXIII, 8 
- Laodicea i - “x1, 133 
6 a 66 e 46 XXIII, 8 
Galbanum Mt. Amanus| “ . ‘* xr, 126 


III. Native Propwucts 
Animals 


The climate on the coast was not favorable to the breeding 
of horses, and apparently the majority of those used there were 
imported. Except by the army and of course by the Arab 
tribes, horses seem to have been chiefly used for races in the 
circus, St. Chrysostom (de Statuzs, 13, 6) and Julian (371 A) 
both speaking of those who bred horses for this purpose in 
Antioch. Some of these were exported, for among the skulls 
found in the excavations of Kom Hadid at Alexandria were four 
which belonged to Syrian race horses (Schreiber, Ausgrabungen 
in Alexandrien, p. 254). In the eastern parts of the province 
camel races were popular. 

#2 Chinese annals show this was also taken to China (Speck, op. cit. 111, 857). 

3 Transplanted. 

“In N. A. xu, 73 Pliny says it came from Cyprus and the land of the 
Nabataeans. 

2 Made from myrrh and panax; one of the famous ointments of antiquity. 


26 Used as a substitute for silphium and laser. 
27 Used in twenty-one medical remedies. 
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Although Roman Arabia and Damascus furnished large 
quantities of wool for the shops of Tyre and Sidon, the greater 
part used there must have come from less distant territories, 
and this implies the presence of large flocks of sheep. One 
peculiar species had large tails from which was obtained a fine 
wool particularly suitable for the manufacture of coverings 
used on other sheep as protection for the fleece. 


Tas.Le III—NatTive Propvucrs 


Animals 2 
Article Source Where found Authority 
Race horses Syria Alexandria Schreiber, Ausgr. in Alez- 
andrien, p. 265 
_ fh Antioch Antioch Julian, 371 A 
sf a nt “ St. Chrysostom, de Statuis, 13, 
6 
Donkeys “ " Julian, 355 B 
Camels Syria Rome ” Vila Claudii, 14 
2 Antioch Antioch Julian, 355 B 
Sheep ss a ‘* 350 C 
gi Syria Syria Pliny, N. H. vii, 198 
Pigs Antioch Antioch 3! Julian, 350 C 
Hides Phoenicia Throughout the 
East Edict. Dioclet. 8, 4 
Leopards 22 Syria Rome Vita Probi 19, 7 
Lions - Italy Pliny. N. H. vitr, 45 
Wolves v “. Dio Cass. Lx1x, 15 
Geese Antioch Antioch Julian, 362 B 
Poultry - ‘350 B 


IV. NativeE Propwucts 
Textiles and Related Products 


In manufacturing and trading activities Syria was rivalled 
only by Egypt and Gaul. Between the Gallic and Syrian 


8 Extant hunting scenes picture bears, wild boars, antelopes, and gazelles 
(Bouchier, Syria, 160). Keller (Antike Tierwelt) mentions bears (1, 180) and 
rabbits (1, 209). 

2? Claudius is said to have imported ten female Syrian camels each year for 
the games at Rome. 

%» These were long-tailed sheep. 

31 As elsewhere in the East, pigs quickly lost their economic value here when 
the Mohammedans overran the country. 

322 Probus is said to have exhibited a hundred at one time. 
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manufactures there was little if any competition, distance and 
difference of product allowing to each a clear field. Between 
Egypt and Syria, however, there must have been the greatest 
rivalry in ointments, drugs, glassware, and textiles. It is 
unfortunate that our sources give us no specific information on 
this point. 

The greatest of the Syrian industries apparently was the 
weaving and dyeing of cloths; the second, perhaps, the manu- 
facture of glassware. 

The textile industry falls naturally into four main divisions: 
the manufacture of dyes, the weaving and dyeing of linen, of 
wool, and of silk. Cotton was perhaps woven in Hierapolis as 
it seems to have been in Damascus, but the amounts undoubt- 
edly were small. 

In the early Empire the least important of these divisions 
was the weaving of silk. This was centered in Tyre and 
Berytus, the raw material, obviously all imported, being 
Chinese yarns or cloths, the latter often unravelled in Syria and 
reworked in more popular weights. Lucan for example (x, 
141) mentions transparent Sidonian cloth, which seems to have 
been silk woven by the Chinese, dyed in Sidon, and made 
transparent by Egyptian workmen, who drew enough threads 
to make it light and thin. As the demand for silk increased the 
industry expanded, becoming a state monopoly when the dye 
industry passed out of private hands. According to Procopius 
(Hist. Arc. 25) the silks of Berytus and Tyre were then sent to 
all the world. 

There was in Procopius’ time a special officer, the comes 
commerciorum, who bought silks in the name of the govern- 
ment. In times of peace with Persia the transactions took 
place in Mesopotamia at the fairs held in various places, such 
as Batne, where silks were brought from India and China. 

The trade in silk and the weaving of silk seem to have had 
approximately the same history as the trade in purple dyes. 
Until the fourth century it was a matter of private initiative, 
the government offering little interference. In A. D. 369, 
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however, the imperial gynaecia were given the sole right of 
making cloth woven of silk or gold (Cod. Theod. x, 21, 1); in 
A. D. 406 Arcadius demanded that all silk yarn or cloth dyed 
in purple be delivered to these establishments (7b. x, 21, 13); 
while in A. D. 424 Theodosius II forbade individuals to weave 
silk garments and ordered all such garments then existing to 
be given to the treasury (2b. x, 2, 3). Under Justinian, when 
wars with Persia stopped the importation of silk and prices 
became very high, the emperor tried to fix the price at eight 
gold solidi a pound. The merchants could not exist at this 
price; those of Tyre and Berytus closed their shops, and many 
moved to Persia (Procop. Hist. Arc. 25; see also Stoeckle, 
Spatrom. u. Byz. Zunfte, 28.) 

The art of weaving linen had been brought very early from 
the Mesopotamian valley, and in the course of time the Syrian 
coast had developed the industry to enormous proportions, 
sharing with Caria and Egypt the fame of producing the best 
fabrics. Diocletian’s Edict names Laodicea and Byblus as the 
chief centers; the later Expositio tottus mundi adds Berytus 
and Tyre. Sarepta was also a place of manufacture. Laodi- 
cea gave its name to the garments called lodices, which were 
apparently first made there and then exported or imitated 
throughout the world. It is interesting to note that ap- 
parently no linen was ever dyed purple, though silk was so 
treated. 

The weaving of wool was also an age-long industry in Syria, 
finding its particular center in Tyre, apparently as a develop- 
ment of the dye industry which had grown up there. Cloth 
was made here not only for garments but for bed coverings, 
hangings, and carpets. Our table shows no specific reference 
to the weaving of wool, but the references to dyeing abundantly 
imply it. : 

For the manufacture of dyes, as is well known, the great 
center was Tyre. Speaking of that city Pliny says, “at the 
present day all her fame is confined to the production of the 
murex and the purple” (N. H. v, 76). Strabo states (xv1, 2, 
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23) that the shellfish from which the Tyrian purple was made 
were caught near the coast, and that the Tyrians had in ad- 
dition a great abundance of the other requisites for dyeing. 
“The large number of dyeing works,” he continues, “renders 
the city unpleasant as a place of residence; but the superior 
skill of the people in the practice of this art is the source of its 
wealth.” Statius (Szlv. 111, 2, 139) refers to the purple manu- 
factures and dyeworks of Tyre and Sidon as things a traveller 
should see. 

Many different grades and shades of dyes were used. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (N. H. 1x, 136 f.) Nepos said that in his youth 
the violet purple was in favor, a pound of which used to sell at 
100 denarii. Not long afterward the Tarentine red was all 
the rage. This was succeeded by the Tyrian dibapha which 
could not be bought for less than 1000 denarii per pound. In 
Pliny’s time nearly all purple cloths were dibapha (twice dyed) 
and were considered best when the color was exactly that of 
clotted blood, blackish to the sight but shining when held up 
to the light. To get various shades Tyrian purple was mixed 
with the “amethyst” dyes, and to produce the shade called 
“hysginian” the fabric was first dyed in the juice of the 
kermesberry and then in Tyrian purple. 

The market at Rome, in the time of Martial, was in the 
Portico of Agrippa (Mart. x, 87). Here, perhaps, Martial’s 
friend Bassus had bought the “Tyrian cloak of the very best 
color” for which he paid 10,000 sesterces (vi11, 10). In Egypt, 
itself the center of a great textile industry, Tyrian purple is 
mentioned on a second or third century papyrus (Pap. Oxyr. 
1739); while in another of the same period (2b. 114) we read of 
a veil with a “real’’ purple border, undoubtedly meaning 
Tyrian purple. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the Imperial period 
Tyre maintained its supremacy in this field. The dyes of 
Sidon are seldom mentioned, yet their manufacture must have 
been a considerable industry, for there still remains on the site 
of the city a great pile of shells some 300 feet in length and 18 
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or 20 feet in height. This was the slag pile of some great dye 
works or series of dye works. Other purple dye works were 
also to be found at Sarepta, Dora, and Caesarea on the coast. 

In addition to the famous murex purple, Syria furnished a 
greenish yellow dye made from the sap of a plant called 
galbanum. And in Syria, as well as Asia and Mesopotamia, 
was found the wild radicula, the juice of which was used for 
washing wool—the best preparation for that purpose, since it 
kept the wool white and soft. 

The references to the textile industry are almost universally 
of a general character, alluding to branches of the industry 
rather than to specific articles. The table accordingly differs 
in arrangement from the others. 


TaBLE IV. Native Propucrs 
Textiles 


Branch Source Authority 


Purple fisheries and dyes | Phoenicia Paus. 111, 21, 6 
ee - “1 Sidon Mart. 11, 16 
ae Stat. Silv. 1, 2, 125 
a6 66 64 46 aa 66 66 Ill, 2, 140 
oe ag “ as . Clem. Alex. Paed. 1, 11 
* - = as Tyre Hor. Serm. 11, 4, 84 
. - ‘* Epist. 1, 6, 18 
“s - ee tee a Ovid, A. A. 11, 297 
7 ‘* im, 170 
a . * = 4 Strabo, xv1, 2, 23 
“és 66 46 4s 46 Petron. 30 
a6 ry “a 66 66 Pliny, N. H. v, 76 
“ ‘* x, 129 ff. 
66 ac ea #4 64 Mart. II, 43 
46 éé 66 66 66 46 IV, 28 
ry) 6 4 rr) 6s 46 vI, 11 
rT) 46 “ “a 66 a 1X, 22 
“ - or “ = Stat. Silv. v, 1, 215 
= ** mt, 1, 139 
66 se 6 oe 6 Juv. 7, 133 
66 a6 a4 ee. a4 46 10, 38 
a . e ae 7 Suet. Nero, 32 
et - 3 se Paus. 111, 21, 6 
‘ : me =a Pap. Oryr. 114 (2nd or 3rd cent.) 
a6 a6 46 o6 464 a4 66 739 ( 66 66 64 66 
ae . " Bi ay Clem. Alex. Paed. 11, 11 
46 6 sa Ill, 2 
Tertullian, de Cultu Feminarum 1, 
1 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


Branch Source Authority 


Purple fisheries and dyes | Tyre Amm. Marc. xiv, 9, 7 
i. a Claud. in Rufin. 1, 20 
66 oe 6 66 Tyre (imperial 


monopoly) Not. dign. or. 13, 17 
66 6 a6 66 Tyre (imperial 
monopoly) Sidonius, Carm. 5, 48 
oe 46 66 “6 Tyre (imperial 
monopoly) Cod. Theod. x, 20, 18 
“6 66 6 66 Tyre (imperial 
monopoly) Cod. Just. tv, 40, 1 
Purpura alithina Sarepta Erp. tot. mund. 31 
Dibapha Tyre Pliny, N. H. 1x, 137 


Veget. Ars veter. Iv, 11 
Antoninus Martyr, 2 


Cadmiae batryodis 
Weaving in general 


46 


. is ‘* (imperial 
monopoly)} Amm. Marc. xiv, 9, 7 
Linen weaving Berytus Exp. tot. mund. 31 
46 “6 Byblus s6 ‘6 ss 6 
" ie Edict. Dioclet. 26 
“sé Cy | Laodicea 46 os a6 
= - i Erp. tot. mund. 31 
“ . a Pap. Hamburg. 10 
“ = Tyre Exp. tot. mund. 31 
Weaving of silk . Antoninus Martyr, 2 
= om ae bad Procop. Hist. Arc. 25, 1 
66 a6 a6 Berytus a6 ae 46 66 as 
SES. ps Sidon Lucan, x, 141 
‘*Babylonian” hangings | Syria Dio Chrys. 79, 1 


V. Native Propwucts 
Glass, Pottery, and Metal Work 


Glass-making 1s a very ancient art, but the discovery of the 
method of blowing glass dates back no further than the be- 
ginning of the Empire.**? Whether the blowing of glass was 
discovered first in Egypt or Syria is uncertain, but at any rate 
the industry seems to have developed with equal rapidity in 
both places, forming one of the great branches of business in 
the ancient world. 

According to Strabo (XVI, 2, 25) the sand used in making the 
Syrian glass was found on the shore between Acre and Tyre, 
whence it was carried to the furnaces at Sidon. Some au- 
thorities stated, however, that the Sidonians had vitrifiable 


3 For gencral references sec footnote 35, below. 
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sand in their own country, a hypothesis that is more than likely 
(Strabo, l. c.). 

It is curious that the ancient authorities refer to Sidon as the 
sole center of the Syrian glass industry. Glass-making at 
Tyre is not mentioned by Pliny or any other writer of the 
period under consideration, but it probably was an important 
industry, for even in the twelfth century about four hundred 
Jewish glass-makers were still active there (Marquardt, 
Privatleben, 744, n. 2.); and the ruins of the city have disclosed 
the remains of many furnaces (Froehner, La Verrerte antique, 
22). Two skillfully modelled glass fish found at Tyre are now 
in the Louvre. They were intended as ornaments on glass 
vessels, and cups actually ornamented with similar fish have 
been found in Rome and in Treves (Syria, 1 [1920], 230 ff). 

The glassware produced in Sidon was made in moulds with 
a blowpipe. By this means the production of artistic work on 
a large scale was made possible, and as a result transparent 
glass was in general use. As Strabo (/. c.) says, a glass bowl 
could be purchased for a copper coin, and glass cups were 
ordinarily used for drinking. 

The workmen whose names appear on signed pieces were 
Greek. Unfortunately, it is not possible definitely to deter- 
mine where they worked. The best known were Ennion, 
Artas, Nicon, and Ariston, of whom the first certainly produced 
his work in Sidon, the others either there or in Rome. Their 
work shows no influence from Alexandria, the forms used 
following the lines of Hellenistic pottery. 

Early in the Empire the manufacture of glassware on a large 
scale was introduced into Puteoli and Rome, centering in the 
former along a street called the Clivus Vitrearius. This was 
one of the great changes in Italian industry that Eastern 
influences brought about after the founding of the Empire, for 
the Italian makers used the same technique in manufacture 
(the mould and blowpipe) as the Syrians and Egyptians. 

Because so little of the extant glassware is signed or has any 
indication of its place of origin it is difficult to show the wide 
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distribution of the glass from Syria. It was largely exported 
to Italy and the western provinces, though the rise of the 
Italian and later of the German glass factories no doubt cut 
into this trade. Examples have been found in Constantinople, 
Cyprus, and Sicily; and large quantities were sent from Syria, 
as from Egypt, to the Euxine, where there seems to have been 
no local manufacture. (Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 362). 
The pieces ranged from tiny unguent-holders to heads or pieces 
decorated with frills and laces or even vine-leaf patterns. 

At Sidon were also made the numerous glass funerary urns 
which have been found throughout Phoenicia. 

As competition with the Italian and German factories in- 
creased, the reputation of the Sidonian and Egyptian wares was 
somewhat lessened, yet the factories of Sidon continued to 
export throughout the period under discussion, apparently 
holding some foreign trade much later than the Egyptian 
makers (see Bliimner, Technologie, tv, 381). 

Much less is known about the manufacture of pottery. In 
Syria as in Mesopotamia there was made until a late period 
lead-glazed pottery in blue, green, and yellow, similar to that 
made in Ptolemaic Egypt and Asia Minor during the second 
and first centuries B. C. Other pottery was also made on a 
commercial scale, for example, jars to be used as containers for 
wine. Judging by the heavy trade in wine, these were ap- 
parently made in large quantities. Many were sent to Egypt 
(see Table I) but do not seem to have been so common there as 
some of the jars from the Greek islands, which were used as 
liquid measures (see L. C. West, Journ. Rom. Stud. vu, 51). 

Syria was also the center of a considerable metal-making 
industry. Objects for personal adornment as well as table 
service were made of gold, silver, and bronze, Sidon being 
particularly noted for this work, as indeed it had been since the 
days of Homer. As an example of a work produced by Syrian 
artisans may be mentioned the silver statuette representing a 
child holding a dog, and the other objects of gold and silver 


4 The ancient reference is Isid. Orig. xx, 6. 
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found in 1909 at Nicolaevo in Thrace, the treasure having ap- 
parently been hidden at the time of the Gothic invasion, in 
A. D. 248. In the late Empire imperial factories for the 
manufacture of arms were established in Antioch (Not. dign. or. 
10). 


TaBLE V.—NAaATIVE PrRopUCTS 


A. Glass *§ 
Source Where found Authority 

Sidon Italy Perdrizet, I. c. 

‘ se I. G. xtv, 2410, 2 

ae Aquileia I. G. xrv, 2410, 3 

= Atri C.J. L. x, 6085, 1 

a Bagnolo I. G. xtv, 2410, 3 

“ Borgo 8. Donnino | C. J. ZL. x1, 6710, 15 

_ Parma I. G. xiv, 2410, 3 

= Pausilypon Ginther, Pausilypon, 287 

~ Rome I. G. xiv, p. 707 

a Be I. G. xiv, 2410, 1 

és 66 os te 2410, 2 

se dg C. I. L. xv, 6958 

7 - Perdrizet, I. c. 

Turin I. G. xiv, 2410, 3 

4é Vercellae 66 éé 66 ée 

i Sicily Perdrizet, l. c. 

is ‘ei I. G. xv, 2410, 2 

as Lillebonne C.I. L. x1, 10025, 1 

a6 Naix 6 66 oe 66 64 2 

“ Tréves . Syria, 1, (1920) 230 ff. 

o On the Rhine Bonner Jahrb. txxxvitl, pl. 7 

es Cologne C.I. L. xin, 10025, 1 

- Cyprus Cesnola, Cyprus, 423, n. 26 

o Constantinople Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 362 

me Panticapaeum Reinach, <Antiquités du Bosphore Cim- 

mérien, pl. LXXVIII 
" - Minns, J. c. 
B. Metal Work 
Branch Source oe Authority 

Manufacture of arms (im- 

perial ) Antioch Not. dign. or. 10 
Gold _ St. Chrysos. de Statuis, 4, 


5 36 


38 For general accounts of Syrian glass see Pliny, N. H. v, 17; Athen. 486 ¢; 
Lucian, Amor. 26; Perdrizet, Mem. Soc. Antiq. Fr. 1904-1905, pp. 291 ff.; Kisa, 
Glas, 96 ff.; Paully-Wissowa; Daremberg-Suglio; Edgar, Graeco-Roman Glass 
an the Cairo Museum. 

36 These three references to St. Chrysostom refer to workers in the metals 
named. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Where 


Branch Source fund Authority 
Silver Antioch St. Chrysos. de Statuis, 13, 
Copper ea Sener de Statuis, 13, 
Gold and silver ware actu- . 
ally found Syria Nicolaevo | Rev. Arch. x111(1921), 1O8ff. 


VI. Native Propvucts 
Miscellaneous 


The most famous wood produced in Syria, and indeed one of 
the best known woods of antiquity, was the cedar of Lebanon. 
In addition to the many well-known instances of its popularity, 
we may note here that it was used in the Christian churches 
which Constantine built at Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople; and that in Egypt some of the well-known 
panel portraits that are found on many mummies of the early 
Empire were painted on it. From Lebanon also came cypress 
and fir, which were particularly in demand by ship builders, 
some varieties indeed being reserved for the Roman fleet, and 
so being outside the realm of ordinary commercial activity. 
Pines from now denuded hills supplied the wood for the 
factories at Sidon and Tyre and elsewhere along the coast. 

The province was poor in mineral resources, but at least one 
effort was made during our period to obtain gold. This was 
the attempt, by order of Caligula (Pliny, NV. H. xxxu, 79), to 
extract the metal from yellow sulphuret of arsenic, but obvi- 
ously the attempt failed. Iron was found in the mountains 
behind Berytus, but apparently the mines were little worked. 
The name Chalcis applied to certain towns in Syria and 
Palestine may imply the presence of copper, but this too was 
apparently small in amount. I find no ancient reference to 
mining iron or copper in the period under consideration. 
Basalt and limestone found locally were the chief building 
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materials, but for finer structures the province was compelled 
to import such stone as granite from Egypt and marble from 
Greece. 


TaBLe VI. Native Propvucrs 


. Where 5 
Article Source found Authority 
Cedar 2” Syria Italy Vitr. 11, 9, 13 


Lebanon Hawara | Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu and 
Arsinoe, 52 


Pine Syria Egypt 38 | Petrie, 7b. 52 
Jujube tree a Italy 39 Pliny, N. H. xv, 47 
Terebinth i - os ‘xin, 54 
Juniper Phoenicia Be re ms “ §20 
Galbanum Syria a Petr. 67 

4 ~ - Juv. 2, 97 
Auripigmentum 4! = a Pliny, N. H. xxx, 79 
Gypsum Ne : Syria “ me ‘* Xxxvi, 182 
Alabastrites © . Italy ss se * 61 
Bitumen “ Sidon Syria ‘ ‘“ xxxv, 178 
Mormorion ‘5 Tyre Italy ' “  — xxxvil, 173 
Adadu-dactylos ‘6 Syria Syria a ae = 186 
Adadu-nephros 46 66 66 a¢ 46é a6 a 
Adadu-ophthalmos 46 ae sy a ‘ - oie 
Shellfish oe Antioch | Julian, 350 B. 


VII. Imports 


Far more difficult than a discussion of the industry or exports 
of Syria is any even partially satisfactory outline of her im- 
ports. As has been shown, Syria sent to all parts of the 
Empire large quantities of her own products and in addition 


37 Renan, Mission, 279 also mentions the cypress and fir. 

38 Here used for coffins. 

3% Transplanted. 

“ Pliny here calls this ‘‘cedrum minorem.”’ 

41 Chinese annals state that Syrian realgar was sent to China (Speck, op. cit. 
111, 857). 

4 This was roasted for lime. 

“4 A variety of onyx, used for unguent and medicine holders. 

“ This was apparently found here only in small quantities, as the Dead Sea 
was the chief source of supply. 

48 Apparently a variety of amethyst. 

46 These stones have not been identified. 
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many valuable products from the far East, in which her 
merchants acted merely as middlemen. ‘These Eastern goods, 
as well as much of her own manufactures, the purple clothing, 
the fine glass, the perfumes, were all objects that sold at high 
prices and brought large profits. ‘There were then as now just 
two ways in which Syria could be paid—by the importation of 
goods from the West or by payment in money. The papyri of 
Egypt have shown how many foreign objects were imported 
into that country (see L. C. West, Journ. Rom. Stud. vu, 45), 
and it should be remembered that wealth was far less evenly 
divided along the Nile than in Syria and that consequently the 
number of possible buyers was far less. The fact that our list 
of imports into Syria is small proves only the incompleteness of 
our records, not that imports were no more numerous. To be 
sure, Syria undoubtedly had a balance of trade always in her 
favor, and this balance, which would have to be paid in money, 
may have been comparatively large.’ It is easy, however, to 
exaggerate its size. With only metal in circulation, and that 
metal limited in amount (no private individual having the 
right to ask the coinage of gold and silver), very serious eco- 
nomic results would have followed any consistent withdrawal 
of coins in large amounts from the center of the Empire, results 
affecting not only the center of the Empire but Syria itself. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of the Syrian import 
business was in connection with the weaving and dyeing of . 
Chinese silk. There were two chief routes by which this silk, 
either in the form of yarn or cloth, came to Syria, one through 
India, Leuce Come, and Petra to the Mediterranean coast, the 
other overland by the great caravan route through Central 
Asia. The raw silk was woven chiefly at Berytus and Tyre, 
(see above, p. 168) while the cloths to be dyed were chiefly 
handled at Tyre, being then sent to all parts of the Empire. 
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TaBLE VII. Imports 
Article Source Where found Authority 
Foodstuffs: 
Wine Italy Syria Hor. Carm. 1, 31, 12 
_ Lesbos 4? Cyrrhus Theodoret, Epist. 13 
Honey Cilicia Cyrrhus - “13 
Grain 48 Egypt Syria Euseb. H. E. 11, 12, 1 
se ve Antioch Julian, 369 B 
Animals: 
Race Horses * | Spain " Symm. Epist. tv, 6, 2 
66 ne 66 66 06 6é Ix, 23 
Camel Bactria Syria Jerome, Vita Hilar. 23 
Wild Animals | Unknown Antioch Amm. Marc. xxII, 12, 6 
- ae India Syria Euseb. Mart. Pal. 6, 2 
a “6 Ethiopia 66 46 6 (z) 66 
‘White birds’’| Unknown Antioch Amm. Mare. xxuI, 12, 6 
Perfumes, etc.: 
Nard India Syria Gospel of St. Mark, 14, 3 
Perfumes Arabia Antioch Amm. Marc. xx1Ix, 1, 30 
a“ Unknown - Liber Pontif. 177 Duchesne 
(4th cent.) 
. % Tyre Liber Pontif. 179 Duchesne 
(4th cent.) 
Oleum §nardi- 
num “ig Antioch Liber Pontif. 177 Duchesne 
(4th cent.) 
Oleum _nardi- 
num . Tyre Liber Pontif. 179 Duchesne 
(4th cent.) 
Balsamum Judaea Antioch 5 Liber Pontif. 177 Duchesne 
(4th cent.) 
Cassia India Tyre Liber Pontif. 179 Duchesne 
Pepper ® a Syria Vitr. vi, 3, 13 
Building Stone:® 
Marble Phrygia Antioch Julian, 341 B 
Porphyry Egypt Baalbec Porter, What Rome was Built 


‘7 This was regarded as a great rarity. 

48 Apparently imported only in times of serious shortage of local crops. 

# Bouchier (Syria, 160) mentions ordinary horses and mules imported from 
Asia Minor into the coastal regions of Syria. 

60 These were used in sacrifices by Julian. 

8! These products (see note 57, below) were paid as rent to the Church in 
Rome by an estate owned by it in Antioch. Such use shows their abundance 
in Antioch and indicates the size of the import trade. 

82 Vitruvius mentions this as a native Syrian product, which it was not. 
Such a confusion, however, indicates the activity of the Syrian merchants in the 


pepper trade. 


With, 51 


68 As the quarries from which these stones were obtained were imperial 
property, their importation cannot be considered part of the ordinary com- 


mercial activity of the country. 
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TABLE VII—Continued 
Article Source Where found Authority 
Granite Egypt Tyre Renan, Mission, 540; Porter, 
op. cit. 65 
Textiles: 
Wool 55 Damascus Tyre Jerome, in Ezech. vit, 27 
«6 Roman Arabia a6 a6 oe 6a 66 6 
Silk China Syria See in general Hirth, Chines- 
” “ Tyre asche Studien, 1, 1 ff.; 
ts * Berytus Nissen, Jahrb. d. Vereins v. 
Altertumsfreunden in Rhein- 
lande, xcv, 1 ff. 
Purpura Girbi- 
tana Africa Syria Vila Claudii, 14 
Purpura 
Maura Mauretania . a ae 
Couch cover | Cyprus as 7 - se 
Miscellaneous: 56 
Fibula Cyprus Syria Vita Claudit, 14 
Sigillata St. Remy-en- 
Rollat Baalbec B. M. Cat. Roman Pottery, L. 
39 
ie Narbonnensis | Ptolemais C.JI.L. ut, 6636 
Papyrus Egypt ** Antioch Liber Pontif. 177 
me ‘ " Jerome, Epist. 5 
Cypress Joppa Antioch Miracles of St. George, 268 
Budge 
Onyx Sardis Hierapolis 5§ | Lucian, de dea Syria, 32 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds |Egypt i és x > oe oo ae 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds |India - i me oe ~~ 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds |Ethiopia as “ pore : se 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds |Media ne si pe diae ” “= 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds |Armenia m - et “16 
Hyacinthus 
and emeralds | Babylonia a 7 na = ae “ 
Ivory tusks Uncertain ° a poo are es 2 
Rhinoceros 
tusk 69 Ethiopia 6 66 ee a6 6 o6 


& Bouchier (Syria, 248) mentions Egyptian granite at the little town of 


Aphaca in the Lebanons. 


86 Speck (op. cit. 111, 841) mentions Spanish wool in Tyre. Jerome (Epiet. 71, 
7) speaks of a sheepskin mantle and a small cloak sent as a gift from Bactica. 

66 It is safe to assume that most if not all of the Oriental goods imported into 
Egypt (see West, Journ. Rom. Stud. vit, 45) were also brought into Syria by 
Syrian merchants. Bouchier (Syria, 160) mentions copper as an import from 
Asia Minor. 

57 One of the products referred to in note 51. 

58 These objects were offerings at the shrine of the Syrian Goddess 

8 This had been shaped into a flask for oil. 
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VIII. Suaves 


The trade westward in slaves was an important industry. 
On account of the characteristics of their race many of them 
became teachers, secretaries, or business agents; but the 
literary sources from Juvenal down delight to speak of their 
less desirable traits. Statius (S7lv. 1, 6, 72) characterized them 
as “Syria’s noisy troop;”’ and this characterization is borne out 
by the list of slaves from Syria that Verus (Vita Veri, 8, 11) 
brought back to Rome after his Parthian wars: harp players, 
flute players, actors, jesters, pantomime artists, and jugglers. 
The slave dealers of different cities seem to have specialized 
more or less in different types; thus Laodicea exported jockeys; 
Tyre and Berytus, actors; Gaza, musicians; Heliopolis, flute 
players; Caesarea, dancers; Ascalon, wrestlers (Exp. tot.mund. 
32). 

The greater part of the supply ® was undoubtedly obtained 
in Syria; part probably were imported from the East, but the 
dealers apparently watched the entire world for likely material. 
St. Jerome (Epist. 130, 7) tells an interesting story of a certain 
governor of Carthage who sold into slavery to “those greediest 
of men, the merchants of Syria” some of the unfortunates who 
had fled there from Rome in a.p. 410 when that city was 
captured by Alaric. 

The Syria slaves that went into the East seem for the most 
part to have been captives taken in war, such as the countless 
thousands seized in the great Persian invasion which overran 
Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia after the downfall of 
Valerian (Zonaras, XIII, 8). 


TaBLeE VIII. Swuaves 


Origin | Where found Date Authority 
Syria Rome Augustus Suet. Aug. 83 
be Tiberius C.J. L. vt, 4699, 6338, 6340, 10115 
ns a Mart, vir, 53 
66 66 46 1x; 2 
«6 ty} 66 a6 22 


© The offspring of slaves. 
13 
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TaBLE VIII—Continued 


Origin | Where found Date Authority 
Syria Rome Stat. Silvae, 1, 6, 72 

cs see Juv. 1, 102 

“ Ty rT} 3, 65; 83 

6 e 66 6, 351 

es " Lucian, Merc. Cond. 10 

a = Verus Vita Veri, 8, 11 


™ C. I. DL. vi, 241, 406, 700, 6431, 
13021, 16486, 17117, 17318, 24898, 


26883, 32827 
i Misenum C.I. DL. x, 3467, 3540 
Ss Pompeii Iv, 4831 
ne Puteoli ‘x, 1979, 1984 
* Ravenna a x1, 193 a 
Salernum nm x, 557 
Syria Panhormus o ‘* 7297 
os Egypt 153 a.p. B. G. U.1, 155 
? fs 213 A.D. ny 11, 618 
i * : 2d or 3d cent. as 1, 178 
ae ts Ty rT} 6 oe Ill, 816 
se as Lucian, Toz. 28 
. Mauretania C.I. DL. vu, 9493 
" Narbo sad x11, 4899 
‘s Parthia ® Zonaras, XIII, 8 
Antioch | Brindisium | Augustus C.I. L. 1x, 41 
Antioch Puteoli = x, 1975 
Antioch Gaul ®& Julian, 360 A 
Baalbec | exported Exp. tot. mund, 32 
Berytus ‘6 “a a6 ‘6 66 
Cyrrhus_ | Africa Theodoret, Epist. 70 
Laodicea | exported Exp. tot. mund. 32 
ds Ariminum Christian I. G. x1v, 2255 
“ Brindisium om * 681 
Tyre exported Exp. tot. mund. 32 


IX. Syrians REsipING ABROAD 


This chapter and the following undertake to throw further 
light on the foreign commerce of Syria by collecting evidence 
(1) regarding Syrians found living abroad, and (2) foreigners 
found living inSyria. Slaves, and men whose residence abroad 
was due to military or governmental duties, have been elimi- 
nated, leaving only those who were presumably occupied in 
industrial or commercial pursuits. 

6 Speck (op. cit. 1, 856) mentions Syrian slaves sent as presents by the 
Parthians to the King of China. 


@ These were taken to Gaul by a Cappadocian goldsmith exiled to that 
country from Antioch. 
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The great industrial revival of the East after the troubles of 
the third century is evidenced in part by the spreading of 
Syrian merchants over the whole Empire and indeed as far east 
as India * and China. The Syrians were the traders par 
excellence of the ancient world, the only people whose activities 
both in the East and in the West were wholly commercial 
(Parvan, Natwonalitdt der Kaufleuten 1m rém. Kaiserreiche, 
123). 

Kaufmann (Menas Ampullen, 84) suggests that at Rome the 
term “Syrian” included not only the natives of Syria but 
Egyptians and Greeks as well. Whether or not this is true, 
and it does not seem to be so, the inscriptions leave no doubt as 
to the origin of numerous Syrians found scattered throughout 
the Empire. 

Unlike the wandering Jews, the Syrian traders seem to have 
been almost without exception men of the better class. They 
were wholesalers or dealers in expensive wares, and while they 
do not seem to have been popular or highly esteemed, their 
energy was unquestioned. Mention has already been made of 
Jerome’s characterization of those who bought as slaves the 
fugitives from Rome. In another place (in Ezech. 27, p. 513 
Vall.) he speaks of their great passion for trading, of the 
cupidity which leads them to travel the whole earth, and, even 
in the dangerous times through which Rome was then passing, 
to seek riches from the distress of others. Salvianus (de Gub. 
Der, tv, 14, 69) speaks also of the whole worthless crowd of 
merchants and Syrians “who have occupied the greater part of 
every country.” 

The table below will give the list of places where our au- 
thorities show Syrian merchants to have been located, but a 
few selected references will indicate certain interesting phases 
of their distribution and activities. 

In a.D. 591 a certain Eusebius, a merchant born in Syria, 
became bishop of Paris (Gregory of Tours, x, 25); at Vesontio 
among the Sequani another merchant in the third century had 


® Syrians going to China by sea would necessarily stop in India. 
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restored a temple and portico at his own expense (C. J. L. m1, 
5373). All the Greek inscriptions found at Tréves belong to 
Syrians; in Aquitania there was a Syrian merchant engaged in 
wholesale business in that province and in Lyons (C. I. L. 
XIII, 2448). : 

At Augusta Vindelicum in Rhaetia a Syrian dealer in purple 
stuffs occurs (C. I. L. m1, 5824). Another inscription com- 
memorates a merchant who lived in Salonae but who died in 
Sirmium, where presumably he had gone on a business trip 
(C. I. L. 111, 2006). At Celeia in Noricum three brothers from 
the vicinity of Zeugma are mentioned in one inscription (C. I. 
L. 11, 14701). 

In Rome occurs a Syrian trainer of gladiators (C. J. L. v1, 
10200); at Concordia, a little town in Cisalpine Gaul, the 
Syrlans were numerous enough to have a separate cemetery 
(C. I. L. 111 p. 1060); at Aquileia there was a Syrian barbari- 
carius (C. I. L. v, 785), probably one who embroidered with 
gold and silver; at Syracuse a Syrian inn-keeper. 

In a.p. 315, “messengers from Emesa”’ are mentioned in 
Coptos, Egypt, apparently on the way to Arabia or India 
(Petrie, Coptos, 25), while in a.p. 501 a Syrian merchant in the 
Caucasus is described acting as chief adviser to the Huns in 
their attack on the Persians (Zachariah of Mitylene, 7, 3). 

St. Jerome (Epist. 10, 3) hints at commercial relations be- 
tween Antioch and Aquileia at the head of the Adriatic toward 
the end of the 4th century. 

The best known of all the Syrian establishments abroad, 
however, were the stations of the Tyrians in Puteoli and Ostia. 
There is preserved a letter (J. G. x1v, 830) written by the 
Tyrians at Puteoli to Tyre complaining that the whole expense 
of maintaining the Tyrian cults at Puteoli devolved upon them; 
while the Tyrians at Rome who made far greater profits, 
presumably the retail profits on the goods shipped through 
Puteoli, would not share in the expense. The answer from 
Tyre orders the Tyrians at Rome to pay their proper share. 
The correspondence is also interesting because of the dates. 
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The letter from Puteoli was written on July 23, 174; the 
answer was dated at Tyre on October 14, 174, and reached 
Puteoli on December 8, 174, an interval of one hundred and 
thirty-eight days. | 

Some of these Syrian merchants living abroad succeeded in 
doing what the majority undoubtedly always hoped to do— 
they returned home after their foreign career. Some brought 
foreign wives with them, for example, the Gallic women who 
were buried at Mothana in the fourth century (Rev. Arch. 
Xxxix (1901), 375). 


TaBLEeE IX. Syrians RESIDING ABROAD & 


Where found Origin Date Authority 
General Syria Jerome, in Ezech. 27, p. 513 
Vall. 
- af Salvianus, de Gub. Dei, 4, 14 
Spain: 
Capera Antioch C. I. L. 11, 830 (doubtful) 
Emerita Syria - * 515 
Malaca ss 7 i, p. 251 
i . I. G. xiv, 2540 
Gaul and Ger- 
many: 
Burdigala Syria C.I. L. x11, 632 
- i Greg. of Tours, vi, 31 
Durocor- 
torum c C.I. L. xi, 3334 
Lyons fs ‘ ** 1945 
of a I. G. xtv, 2532 
a ns Sidonius, Epist. vi, 17 
Narbo “ 527 A.D. I. G. xiv, 2517 
Nemausus Berytus C. I. L. xu, 3072 
Orleans ai Greg. of Tours, vir, 1 
Paris rr} a6 66 rT) x, 26 
Treves ” I. G. xiv, 2558-60 
- Apamea . ** 2558 
Vesontio Syria C.I. L. xi, 5373 
Vienna _ I. G. xiv, 2534 
Gaul Antioch 8 Julian, 359 D 
Italy: 
Aquileia Syria C.JI. L. v, 1633, 1679 
“ Berytus . Suppl. Ital. 181 


* Certain of the inscriptions mentioned here commemorate women. These 
are indicated by a star. 
66 This was a Cappodocian goldsmith once resident in Antioch but exiled to 


Gaul. 


Where found 


Aquileia 
Concordia 


es 


Comum 
Florence 
Messena 
Naples 
Ostia 
Pompeii 
Puteoli 


Ravenna 
Rome 


ix) 
ae 


Tergeste 
Ticinum 
Verona 
Volsinii 


Other Europe- 


an Cities: 
Apulum 
Athens 


Augusta Vin- 


delicum 
Celeia 
Constanti- 

nople 
Constanti- 

nople 


Nisyros 
Salonae 
a6 
66 


Cy) 


Origin 


Cyrrhus 
Antioch 
Apamea 


Epiphania 
Apamea 


Antioch 


Tyre 
Syria 
Berytus 
Heliopolis 
Sarepta 


Tyre 


Syria 


Tyre 
Syria 
Apamea 
Syria 
Antioch 


Syria 
Phoenicia 
Antioch 


Berytus 
Damascus 
Sidon 
Tyre 


Syria 


Apamea 
6 


Damascus 


66 A barbaricarius. 


67 A lanista. 


68 A cake-seller. 
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TABLE I[X—Continued 


Date 


418/9 a.p. 


409/10 a.p. 
5-6th cent. 


5th cent. 
401 a.p. 


183 A.D. 


Before 79 A.p. 


183 A.D. 


450 A.D. 


183 A.D. 


471 A.D. 
Christian 


372 A.D. 
460 a.p. 
400 aA.p. 


Authority 


I. L. v, 785 % 
G. xiv, 2330 

— ** 2332 

- ** 2325-29, 2334 
C.I. L. v, 8723 

46 66 8733 

I. G. x1v, 2300 
C. I. L. x1, 1689 
I. G. xiv, 419 


C. 
I, 


6s ae 785 

oa «6 830 
C. I. L. tv, 4831 
- x, 1634 


ts ‘** 1578, 1579 
Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertin. 
420 
C.1.L. x, 1601 
I. G. x1v, 830 . 
Sidonius, Epist. 1, 8 
I. G. x1v, 1462 
C.1. L. v1, 406 
66 6 10200 67 
I. G. x1v, 830 
C.1. L. v, 697 
I. G. x1v, 2290 
a6 “6 2376 
C. I. L. x1, 2842 


C. 1. D. u1, 2006 
I.G. 1, 2945 
ee © 2142, 2143 st 2280— 
2368 
I. G. 111, 2147, 2396 * 
“6 oe 2406 * 
= ** 2900-2903 
“* “ 2942, 2943, 2195 * 


C.1. ZL. 111, 5824 
“ ** 11701, 14368 


Socrates, v, 23 & 


Chrysostom, Epist. ad Inno- 
cent. 1, 3. 
I. G. xu, 3, 104 
C. I. ZL. ut, 2006 
“9505 * 
ve ** 9522 
C.I. ZL. m, 13123 


Vol. Iv] 


Where found 
Sarmizege- 
tusa 
Savaria 
Sirmium 
Syracuse 


The Continent of 
Africa: 
Alexandria 


Ethiopia 


Asia Minor: 
Hierapolis 
Ephesus 


Miscellaneous: 
Terebinthus 
Gerasa 


Among Huns 
Edessa 


Jerusalem 7 
Persia 


TaBLE I1X—Continued 


Origin 


Syria 


Laodicea 


Syria 
Antioch 


Syria 
Antioch 
Tyre 


Apamea 
Antioch 
66 


Berytus 


Syria 
Antioch 


Phoenicia 


Antioch 


Apamea 
Sidon 
Tyre 
Sidon 
Tyre 
Berytus 


2d cent. 


a6 66 


315 A.D. 


410 a.p. 


5-6th cent. 


501 A.D. 


Caligula 
6th cent. 


66 46 
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Authority 
66 66 7915 
66 66 4180 
rr} 66 2006 


Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertin. 
486, 493 
I. G. xv, 419 


‘Dio Chrysos. xxx11, 40 Arnim 


Pap. Oxyr. 1242 ® 


Theodoret, H. E. 1, 22 
Socrates, 1, 19 
Sozomen, 11, 24 
Petrie, Coptos, p. 23 
C. I. L. vu, 7759 

rT) 66 8448 e 
Aug. Civ. Det, xx11, 8 
Jerome, Epist. 130, 7 
C. JI. ZL. vii, 11106 

a6 66 57 

66 6é 2898 
Eph. Epigr. vu, 381 
C.I. L. vu, 4098 


Alterth. von Hierapolis, 202 
Wood, Ephesus, Insc. from 
Temple of Diana (Appendix) 


Sozomen, 11, 4 
Insc. Gr. ad res Rom. pertin. 
1371 

Zachariah of Mitylene, 7, 3 
Joshua the Stylite, 47 

66 «6 «6 42 
Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 42 
Procop. Hist. Arc. 25 


46 66 éeé 


X. FOREIGNERS IN SYRIA 


During the late Republic there were many Italian traders in 
Syria, mainly, it may be assumed, as agents of Roman knights. 


® This man was a Jew. 


70 Chinese annals mention foreign merchants, who were either Egyptians or 
Syrians, in China in a.p. 166 and a.p. 226 (Speck, op. cit. 111, 857). 
71 This was a sculptor ordered to make a statue of Caligula. 
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But as soon as Augustus and his successors, by abolishing the 
abuses of the republican government opened to the provincials 
the possibility of fair competition, the Italians disappeared. 
Outside of Antioch no conventus of Roman citizens has been 
found in Syria during the Empire, and in Antioch none later 
than Julius Caesar (Parvan, op. cit. 16). At Berytus was 
found an inscription of a Latin-speaking purpurarius, a strange 
combination, for one would not expect to find an Italian dealer 
in purple stuffs so near the very center of the industry. One 
is reminded, however, of the Latin words, such as lanarius, 
which appear on inscriptions in the great textile centers in 
Asia Minor. The explanation is either that these men were 
agents of Italian wholesale buyers or that the Eastern makers 
had brought them from the West, the better to understand the 
needs of their greatest foreign market. 

Antioch was naturally the center for all foreigners. Julian 
tells a story of a Cappadocian goldsmith living there, while 
Justinian is said to have imported a large number of workmen 
and artizans (Procop. de Aed. 11, 10). Socrates mentions a 
certain Theodosiolus, a descendant of a noble Spanish family, 
but gives no indication of his calling. 

Lucian, speaking of the great temple at Hierapolis, says 
there were to be found there men from Sardes, Egypt, India, 
Ethiopia, Media, Armenia, Babylonia, Arabia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and Assyria (de dea Syria, 10, 32). As Hierapolis lay 
on one of the main eastern trade routes it would be difficult to 
say that all these people were drawn thither solely on religious 
grounds. It is also interesting to note that the Life of St. 
Genevieve, written about A.D. 450, mentions merchants travel- 
ling from Gaul to Syria. 
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Syria 


i Antioch 
a Berytus 
me Ptolemais 
6 Tyre 
Jews from Cyrene Antioch 
66 66 Cyprus 66 
Aquileia Syria 
Arelate Berytus 72 
Spain Antioch 
Cappadocia - 
Unspecified . 
" = Berytus 


727A “navicularius marinus.” 


Where found 


Authority 


Jos. Ant. x11, 3, 1 
Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 33 
Jos. Ant. x11, 3, 1 

** Bell. vu, 3, 3 
Theodoret, H. E. rv, 21 
Joshua the Stylite, 47 
Ambrose, Epist. 40 
Jos. Bell. 11, 18, 5 


66 66 66 «sé 66 


Acts, 11: 19 
* 13:1 
“11:19 


C.I.L. v, 1031 

C. I. L. ut, 14165 
Socrates, Iv, 19 
Julian, 359 D 
Procop. de Aed. 11, 10 
Julian, 350 A 

C. I. L. 11, 6685 
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XII.— The Use of Classical Latin Authors in the Libri Manuales 


By Dr. EVA MATTHEWS SANFORD 


BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


One of the many medieval tales of Vergil, the “ Dolopathos,”’ 
tells us that the poet, being anxious that his royal pupil should 
outstrip all others, “ob dilectationem ipsius earundem artium 
liberalium immensam prolixitatem in tantam_ brevitatem 
quadam mirabili et ineffabili subtilitate contraxit ingenii, ut 
eas intra libellult manualis compendium concluderet possetque 
eas quivis in tribus annis facile ad perfectum addiscere quas 
ipse vix cum magno etiam sudore percipere valuisset.” This 
valuable book was so jealously guarded that it has utterly 
disappeared, but its purpose has been shared, perhaps with 
less striking success, by many teachers of later date. The 
term liber manualis was used also of compendia for mature 
private study, as when Charles the Great asked Alcuin to 
compose one for him of commentaries on the book of Genesis; 
and it seems on the whole the most convenient term by which 
to designate the many manuscript volumes, each of varied but 
somehow unified content, which were produced in considerable 
numbers until printed books superseded the work of the 
scribes, and which serve as useful illustrations of the edu- 
cational and cultural interests of their compilers and readers. 
Of the libri which contain among other things works of classical 
authors, I have found only one earlier than the ninth century, 
the famous liber Salmasianus, to which we owe so many of the 
poems of the Anthologia Latina. The variety of the contents 
of this book, which stands first in the list of manuscripts given 
below, and the similarity of these contents to those of later 
libri, have destroyed my first impression that the composition 
of the manuales containing classical authors might have been 
chiefly due to the activity of Charlemagne and his circle. 
Many entries in the book catalogues of the ninth century and 
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later must refer to books written some time before the date of 
the list. An illustration of this is the similarity of the contents 
of an entry in a twelfth-century catalogue of Cluny to those of 
a ninth-century manuscript, Vossianus Q 86.1 However, a 
discussion of the books themselves must necessarily begin with 
the ninth century, from which a fair number of the actual 
manuscripts date. 

Strictly speaking, there is no terminus ante quem for the 
subject, as the various types of libri are found in increasing 
numbers throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
were carried over into printed books; but practical consider- 
ations have made me continue the study only through the 
thirteenth century, with a limited number of later references, 
meant to serve merely as an indication of the continuance of 
the tradition. During the Renaissance in particular there 
were many libri composed of the works of classical authors 
along with those of later humanists, which would make an 
interesting study in themselves. 

I have gathered, then, as adequate a list as I could of those 
libri manuales, compiled from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century inclusive, which contain the works of classical authors 
or works such as the Disticha Catonis which, whatever their’ 
real date, were classical from the point of view of their readers.? 

I have given below (pp. 203 ff.) my entire list, arranged by 
centuries, and numbered consecutively in order to facilitate 
reference. ‘The starred manuscripts I have seen, and for these 
and the rest I have on file fairly complete descriptions and 
references, on which I have based the summary description 
given in the list. The inaccuracy of many of the printed 
catalogues and accounts makes me somewhat doubtful about 
the manuscripts which I have not seen, but my experience has 


1See nos. 212 and 24 in the list of libri (pp. 224 and 206 below); cf. E. K. 
Rand, Phil. Quart. 1 (1922), 262. 

2 This study was begun in connection with work for the doctor's degree at 
Radcliffe College. A summary of my unpublished dissertation was printed in 
Harv. Stud. Class. Phil. xxxrv (1923). This paper is based partly on that 
material, with considerable additions from research in European libraries in 
1923-1924. 
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been that the proportion of errors is not so great as to invalidate 
conclusions. For the repetitions of the errors of cataloguers 
and particularly for my own mistakes, I beg indulgence, and 
should be most grateful for corrections, as well as for additions 
to my list of manuscripts. 

Following the list, and at the end of the article (pp. 241 ff.), is 
an alphabetical index of classical authors, giving the numbers 
of the manuscripts in which each author is found. 

The mass of libri begins in the ninth century. There must 
have been many earlier collections, links between Suetonius’ 
Prata and Pliny’s notebooks on the one hand, and the books 
Charlemagne ordered made on the other. One of these I have 
already mentioned, the great collection of poems represented 
by the liber Salmasianus and by groups of verses in many other 
manuscripts. In the ninth and tenth centuries there were 
several men whose activities help to account for the numbers of 
such books prepared: Charlemagne first, who is known to have 
directed the compilation at least of handbooks for the study of 
history, astronomy, and other sciences as well as for theological 
studies; Heiric of Auxerre, who formed a collection of excerpts 
from the Church Fathers, the Roman historians, and the 

*Dicta Philosophorum, which he says he gathered from the 
teachings of Lupus and Haimo; Hadoard, who did not hesitate 
to change the words of his classical excerpts in order to 
improve their moral tone, in spite of choosing such com- 
paratively safe authors as Cicero, Sallust, Macrobius, Servius, 
and Martianus Capella, and who suggested the practical 
character of his work by adding excerpts from textbooks of 
arithmetic and geometry; Sedulius Scotus, who excerpted the 
work of Vegetius, Orosius, Cassiodorus, Quintilian, Cicero, and 
others, for the benefit of more advanced students with tastes 
like hisown. Heiric, Hadoard, and Sedulius were well placed 
for their work with good libraries at hand; but to see that 
similar activity was possible also in many parts of Europe, one 
need only read a few of the book lists of old libraries in the 
collections of Becker, Delisle, Gottlieb, or Lehmann.? The 

? Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, 1885; Delisle, Le Cabinet des 
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most delightful of compilers, even though his books may 
never have been copied down, came in the thirteenth century, 
Richard de Furnival. It is interesting to note that even his 
ideal library, limited only by a practical imagination as to size 
and numbers of books, required several libri manuales, num- 
-bers 325 to 328 in my list, to make it complete. 

The old libraries have suffered, many reverses, and their 
contents are often found only in disiecta membra. Many of the 
books to which I shall refer are mere fragments, some of which 
now and then have the happy fortune to be reunited. To 
illustrate some of the possibilities for lost handbooks, consider 
- number 143, which consists of fragments from fourteen dif- 
ferent books of the eleventh century, most of which seem to 
have been manuales. When less than two hundred folia from 
these books present such variety, what must the whole shelf- 
full have been! : 


Most of the libri may be divided into groups according to the 
predominant field or author in each. I have made such a 
division, and in the following pages I have taken these groups 
in succession, commenting upon them, and giving the manu- 
scripts which may fairly be included in each group. The 
manuscripts are referred to by the numbers they bear in the 
list on pp. 203 ff. Readers are reminded that groups belonging 
to an author will show the numbers of those manuscripts only 
in which that author 1s the main feature; for the complete list 
of manuscripts containing any author one must refer to the 
index at the end of the article (pp. 241 ff.). I have taken first 
those groups which represent the various liberal arts. 


Handbooks of Liberal Arts 

The list of arts is apparently rather the nine of Varro than 
the traditional seven, for medicine and architecture appear 
frequently. The point of view of the compilers of the collec- 
tions is well illustrated by Dungal’s poem on the liberal arts in 


Manuscrits, 1881; Gottlieb, Uber mittelaulterliche Bibliotheken, 1890; Lehmann 
Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskatalogen Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 1, 1918. 
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number 68. To this group belong numbers 6, 7, 56, 73, 107, 
194, 195, 206, 207. The last two are especially interesting, for 
they were compiled by Theoderic of Chartres to cover the field 
of the humanities, as he tells us in his prologue. They include 
works on grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, 
mensuration, and astronomy. 


Rhetoric and Dialectic . 


Number 326, one of Richard de Furnival’s volumes, may 
be taken as representing the thirteenth-century ideal in this 
field. The writings of Cicero, Boethius, Apuleius, and Macro- 
bius dominate, and with them are frequently found other _ 
works by the same authors, or connected with them, not 
dealing at all with rhetoric or dialectic. See numbers 18, 42, 
80, 91, 97, 106, 117, 145, 155, 156, 163, 169, 170, 208, 251, 266, 
304, 397. 


Astronomy 

Cicero, especially the Somnium Scipionis, Hyginus, Pliny, 
Macrobius, Martianus Capella, Bede, and Isidore are most 
frequently cited. Treatises on astronomy appear often in 
connection with the cyclus paschalis as a necessity of the 
Christian year, but some volumes seem to have been collected 
also with a view to learning, as Alcuin said, “how pleasant is 
the knowledge of the heavenly stars and their courses.” 
Examples of handbooks of astronomy are numbers 25, 45, 59, 
65, 67, 85, 87, 123, 130, 136, 149, 173, 274, 291. Of these 
number 65 is of especial interest, for it probably represents the 
collection made at the request of Charlemagne as a handbook 
of astronomy. 


Natural History and Medicine 

Excerpts from Pliny the Elder were naturally used in manu- 
als of natural history, as were selections from Bede, Isidore, 
Martianus Capella, and Macrobius. Heiric’s collection of 
excerpts in this field is found in number 235, already cited. 
There is naturally much oyerlapping with astronomy. Works 
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on cosmographia naturally belong here also. Numbers 8, 10, 
12, 117, 243, 276, are illustrations of this class. 


Agriculture 

The manuscripts in this field containing classical works are 
interesting and individual, but not numerous. Of especial 
interest are number 317, which by combining Palladius with 
Vegetius and Frontinus provides guidance for both sides of the 
soldier-farmer’s life, and 407, which shows proof of its use- 
fulness, for Petrarch kept a record of his garden in the margins 
of his copy of Apuleius and Palladius. Other examples are 22, 
98, 262, 398. In some volumes we find Palladius combined 
with Vitruvius or other writers on architecture, as in 316, 
which adds the art of building to the aids offered by 317. 
Similar manuscripts are 167 and 262. 


History 

The collections of history are as varied as the tastes of their 
owners and compilers. Consider the outline of world history 
suggested by the combination of Josephus, Caesar, and 
Augustine in number 153. Number 267 was put together by 
a firm admirer of Alexander, who included Juvenal’s lines on 
the world conqueror with excerpts from Quintus Curtius and 
others. Collections of chronica were common. Of these 
number 9 is a good example. Other collections of history are 
21, 63, 111, 116, 137, 1389, 152, 154, 191, 245, 255, 277, 289, 335, 
343, 345, 355, 356, 357, 406, 408, 413. Number 221, an entry 
in the twelfth-century catalogue of Corbie, leads to the question 
whether Vergilius was a scribal error for Vegetius. As the 
book stands, however, it is an interesting and intelligent 
combination. 


Grammar 

Cassiodorus’ definition of grammar is itself an explanation of 
the need for libri manuales: “Grammatica est peritia pulchre 
loquendi ex poetis illustribusque oratoribus collecta.” So 
odllections of works dealing with this subject, even though 
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they contain no complete work of an ancient author, are sure 
to contain much that is classical. The number of collections 
of treatises on grammar, either alone or in combination with 
medieval or early Christian poems, is very large, but would 
take too much space to deal with here. The poems from the 
Anthology which appear most commonly in connection with 
classical works, such as the “sententiae sapientium”’ or the 
“conflictus veris et hiemis,’ and the poems of Sedulius, 
Prudentius, Aldhelm, are frequently used in these books. 
Noteworthy is number 2, in which one treatise on grammar has 
the exempla drawn from hymns instead of from the heathen 
classics. At the other end of the scale is number 332, five 
centuries later, in which a florilegium from Horace, Juvenal, 
and Lucan has been written in the margins of Christian 
homilies and hymns. One can hardly speak of grammar col- 
lections without mentioning Bernensis 207, number 57 in my 
list. Though a mere remnant of a larger volume it is one of the 
most complete and interesting, especially for the excerpts from 
Isidore on the liberal arts, which are found also in 24. It 
contains also two pages of miscellaneous items of various sorts 
similar to those found in a Paris manuscript, number 29, which 
was the work of some ninth-century schoolboy. 

Other manuscripts containing works on grammar are 13, 34, 
81, 135, 142, 166. By Cassiodorus’ definition all the libri 
containing the works of poets and orators would belong here, 
but I shall speak of those later. 


Schoolbooks 


In addition to those books which present the study of 
grammar to the more mature student, there are several evi- 
dently intended for school use. Number 29, of which I spoke 
above, is an actual exercise book copied by a pupil. In com- 
piling schoolbooks for elementary study, the example of Cas- 
siodorus was again followed, for he said: “Sed quamvis 
auctores superiorum temporum de arte grammatica ordine 
diverso tractaverint,—nobis tamen placet in medium Donatum 
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deducere, qui et pueris specialiter aptus, et tironibus probatur 
accomodatus.” The disticha Catonis were considered equally 
“tironibus apta,” hence, in spite of the wear and tear that 
these “first readers’? must have suffered, we have several 
examples of books containing Cato and Donatus together, and 
others are mentioned in the old catalogues. Such are 37, 38, 
70, 114, 118, 121, 146, 177, 216, 259, 323, 324, 399. The more 
extensive compilations for school use known as the libri 
Catoniani will be considered later. An example of a book 
planned apparently for a student’s use, but implying that the 
more elementary study, the days of Cato and Donatus, had 
been previously finished, is number 11, Bernensis 363, which 
would lead its reader well along the road of grammatica. 


Handbooks of the Art of Writing 


A somewhat more specialized sort of handbook was ap- 
parently intended to serve for the poet or the student of poetry, 
both as a source for style in writing and for a general survey of 
the field. Such are number 180, which contains, along with 
satire, comedy, Christian epic, and a number of epigrams, a 
“cento rerum ad poetae vitam spectantium.” Richard de 
Furnival provided a book of this sort in his library, number 325 
in my list. The Laurentian library has another, number 138, 
combining Arator, Avianus, the Ilias Latina, and Persius, with 
Bede, de arte metrica, to give a clue to its purpose. Others are 
numbers 41, 48, 50. 

Natural supplements to such books as this, and sometimes 
included in them, as for example in number 50, are the collec- 
tions of exempla from classical and early Christian poets to 
show the quantity of doubtful syllables. Such books usually 
have in the margins both the name of the author and the 
metrical value of the word illustrated. The well-known opus 
prosodiacum of Mico is an example of these, another is a collec- 
tion of exempla preserved in two Austrian manuscripts of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, numbers 242 and 347. In 
the preface the compiler shows that he has combined moral and 

14 
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metrical purposes in selecting his flores, for he says: “ Pauca 
ad delectationem, omnia paene ad edificationem convertere 
studui. Quibus expletus ad orthodoxos metrorum dumtaxat 
scriptores manum misi, et licet in his nihil ab edificatione sit 
vacuum, quaedam tamen familiaritatis moralitati servientia 
excerpere presumpsi. . . . Meis igitur coetaneis quibus metro 
ludere iucundum est, his offerre ludicra curavi.’’ 4 

In his selection Mico included Persius, Martial, Serenus 
Sammonicus, Paulinus, Martianus Capella, Lucilius, Livius 
Andronicus, Lucretius, Ovid, Horace, Vergil, Lucan, Juvenal, 
Juvencus, Boethius, Sedulius, Prudentius, Arator, Alcimus; 
and Fortunatus. The excerpts from Lucilius, Livius, and 
Lucretius at least he would have drawn from the works of the 
grammarians, or very probably from some older anthology not 
now preserved, which in turn was founded on the extracts in 
the grammarians. Manuscripts including the exempla with a 
metrical purpose are 39, 49, 201, 332, 393. 


Libri Catoniani 

The use of the Disticha Catonis as a regular first reader for 
the study of Latin led naturally to the production of a large 
number of books in which they were combined with the other 
authors most commonly read in school. So difficult indeed 
was it to instruct the young without the aid of the Disticha that 
when Otloh of St. Emmeram, in the eleventh century, brought 
out his liber proverbiorum for the instruction of children who had 
learned the psalms, boasting of the sententzae in his collection 
as “planioris sententiae quam illa fabulosa Aviani dicta, sed et 
utiliora quam quaedam Catonis verba, quae utraque omnes 
pene magistri legere solent ad prima puerorum documenta,” 
he could not avoid including with his selections from the Bible 
and Church Fathers many verses from Cato, Horace, and 
Juvenal.® 

An example of the constant use of Cato for instruction is 
afforded by several consecutive entries in a twelfth-century 


‘Huemer, Wiener Studien, rx, 52. 
’ Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. des M. A. 11, 86-94. 
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library, number 188. The moral purpose of the Disticha as a 
school text is illustrated by the titles which Richard de 
Furnival gave to the ‘liber Catonianus which he included in 
his library (number 328): “Censorini Catonis et Theodori 
libri ethici. Aviani et Aesopi libri apologici. Maximiani 
Pamphili et Getae libri amatorii.” A similar intention is 
shown in the old index of number 296. The development of 
the libri Catoniani has been so fully dealt with lately from the 
point of view of the Disticha, of Avianus, and of Ovid, that it 
is unnecessary to discuss it here, and I shall merely give refer- . 
ences to some of the books.* Libri Catoniani are numbers 53, 
144, 200, 224, 225, 233, 241, 244, 246, 261, 287, 290, 296, 306, 
328, 329, 338, 339, 341, 342, 360, 361, 364, 369, 372, 374, 378, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 389, 391, 396, 399, 400, 403, 404, 405, 
410, 411, 412, 414. I have included here some manuscripts 
which are no longer complete, but which by their style and 
remaining contents appear to have belonged in this group. A 
reference to the index of authors will show a number of other 
manuscripts in which the Disticha appear in combination with 
Christian works of a theological nature. 


Cicero 


We have seen Cicero’s works used largely in the handbooks 
of rhetoric and dialectic. A reference to the index will show 
how often the Somnium Scipionis was included in the libri; 
other philosophical works appear more rarely. There are a 
number of libri containing one or more of the orations. 


Lucan 


In spite of the bulk of the Pharsalia volumes containing it 
often have either Christian or classical poems as well. Corbie 
was especially rich in manuscripts of Lucan. Four successive 
entries in the twelfth-century catalogue (numbers 218-221) 
include his work. 

¢ Boas, ‘‘ De librorum Catonianorum historia atque compositione,’’ Mnemo- 


syne, XLII; Oldfather, ‘‘ New Ms. Material for the Study of Avianus,’’ P. A. P. A. 
xLuI; Tafel, Uberlicferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina Amatoria. 
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Ovid 

Ovid, de Remedio Amoris is one of the regular works included 
in the libri Catoniani. Number 360 appears to be a combi- 
nation of a complete Ovid with a liber Catonianus. There are 
sufficient gaps in the manuscript to account for the works that 
are lacking. Number 240 contains an interesting moralisation 
of Ovid “for the use of nuns.” The citations from Ovid in the 
exempla and proverbia are especially full. Number 387 
illustrates the tendency to ascribe to the poet later poems of 
various sorts. Of these, the “conflictus veris et hiemis,” the 
poem “de philomela,” and the verse arguments to Vergil’s 
works are most often ascribed to him. One of the most 


frequently used of his poems was the “de somnio,” from the 
third book of the Amores. 


Seneca 


Seneca, perhaps because of Jerome's account of his con- 
version and because of the much copied epistulae Senecae et 
Pauli appears again and again in libri that are otherwise 
theological in character. The treatises of Martinus Dumiensis 
de Remediis Fortuitorum and the like are frequently included 
with Seneca’s own writings under his name. 


Vergil 

With the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, the poems now 
known as the Appendix Vergiliana were naturally often copied 
in the manuscripts of Vergil, and with these a mass of other 
matter: the Dicta Philosophorum, the epitaphs of Vergil, and 
other verses more or less closely connected with him; the verse 
arguments to the separate books, attributed to Ovid; verses 
from the Anthology on the seasons, the zodiac, and winds, 
perhaps associated with Vergil because of the Georgics. One 
such manuscript, number 120, is especially rich in matter of 
this sort, and has in addition the delightful “dialogus Terentii 
cum persona,” in which a sceptic is won over to a fondness 
for Terence’s comedies. This should have been read by the 
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compiler of the florilegium in number 348, who in his preface 
accounts for his omission of the classical comedies on the 
ground that they were not fit reading. 


Satire 

Persius, Juvenal, Horace, and Martial were naturally as- 
sociated, and volumes containing chiefly satire were rather 
common. Such are numbers 39, 75, 83, 125, 174, 256, 275, 
308, 388. 


Collections of the Works of Poets and Prose Authors 


A number of books are made up of the works of various 
authors, both ancient and medieval, and give the impression of 
having been compiled for general reading, according to the 
personal tastes of the compiler. Any attempt at classification 
of such books would be futile, but a mere glance at their 
contents is apt to show what a live interest their readers must 
have had in the works sometimes so cleverly and fittingly 
grouped together. Several entries in the twelfth-century 
catalogue of Cluny (numbers 210-212) will serve to indicate 
what combinations of authors were considered desirable. 
Almost all the literary collections involve some selections from 
the Anthology. Collections including songs set to music are 
numbers 61 and 129. Number 312 is a very “ five-foot shelf”’ 
of classical and medieval poets, and 395 is almost as full. The 
most pleasant of all, to my mind, reflecting as it does the varied 
and pleasant tastes of its compiler, is 32, a volume that 
Catullus, I think, would not be sorry to know as the earliest 
to preserve his work. Number 19 would be a good present for 
a friend about to undertake a journey to Rome, for he would 
find there not only useful descriptions of the city and the roads 
leading to it, but subjects for study in its collection of inscrip- 
tions and of amusement in the epigrams of Martial which it 
contains. 

Additional collections are found in 21, 24, 51, 54, 68, 89, 90, 
102, 132a, 161, 165, 179, 192, 229, 230, 244, 307, 361, 386, 392, 
402, 412. 
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Proverbia 

Besides the much used proverbia which went under the name 
of Seneca, and those ascribed to Publilius Syrus, there were 
many collections from classical and medieval authors, made 
largely for the sake of the moral lessons to be drawn from them. 
One of these is a volume of Richard de Furnival’s library, 
number 327 in my list. One of the most exhaustive collections 
is that of Berolinensis Diezianus B. Santen. 60, of the four- 
teenth century, whose contents I have quoted under number 
390, taking the list from the old table of contents as illustrative 
not only of the authors quoted, but of the type of titles com- 
monly found in these collections. Closely related to the 
proverbia in this manuscript are those of 184, 197, 320, 359, 
365, 393. Other collections of a similar type are found in 
numbers 205, 254, 265, 273, 293, 294, 297, 298, 311, 314, 344, 
348, 349, 350, 354, 357, 363, 366, 375, 376, 378. 

Collections of proverbia are particularly frequent in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but they are so similar to 
one another that a general description of one will serve for 
all. The Berlin manuscript to which I referred above is 
an excellent example of the more inclusive type. The moralists 
who made the excerpts often were led away by the charm of 
the authors from whom they culled their moral proverbs and 
included passages which seem chosen more in appreciation of 
their beauty than from a Puritan sense of corrective value, to 
the pleasure and profit, we may hope, of their readers. 
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Lispri MANUALES 


Chronological List of Manuscripts 


The number of manuscripts has necessitated economy in presentation, and I 
have simply given in each case the name and contents, omitting details of size, 
gatherings, provenance, manuscript history, and for the most part references, 
except where there was special occasion for them. An asterisk indicates that I 
have myself examined the manuscript. For manuscripts listed in medieval 
catalogues, and since lost, I have quoted the list of contents from the catalogue 
entry, giving the reference to the catalogue in each case. The arrangement of 
manuscripts under each period is alphabetical. <A few irregularities have crept 
into this arrangement, but they have been adjusted by cross references. 


Saec. VII/VIII. 


1. *Parisinus 10318: anthologia latina, vii-xxIv; a computus; 
nomina condimentorum utilium; sententiae; pseudo- 
Seneca, de remediis fortuitorum; Honorius, cosmographia; 
excerpts from Pliny the Elder and Apuleius. 


Saec. VIIT/IX. 


2. *Augiensis 112 (Karlsruhe): Isidore, excerpts, contra Iudaeos, 
de clericis, de ponderibus, de gradibus sapientiae; Juven- 
cus, 111; Donatus, ars minor, barbarismus; Sergius, 
commentarius in Donatum; excerpts de grammatica 
from Audax, Scaurus, Palladius; de schematibus. In 
a later hand are added de magis et negromantia; de 
ponderibus metallorum; de nominibus; formulae Au- 
gienses. 


Saec. IX. 


3. *Ambrosianus C 74 sup.: disticha Catonis; Venantius Fortu- 
natus; Arator; Paulinus Nolanus, natales; Paulinus 
Petricordiae, de vita S. Martini; Prosper; Juvencus; 
Theodulphus, carmen ad iudices; verses from Isidore.’ 

4. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 10, no. 6): ‘Item notarum 
liber et Baedae computus liber et Eucherii libri III quos 

? This is a book of Bobbio, probably that referred to in a tenth-century entry 


in the catalogue (Becker, 69, no. 498): ‘‘Librum Fortunati unum in quo est 
Paulinus Arator Iuvencus et Cato.” 
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supra descripsimus et metrum Marci Porcii Catonis et 
enigmata Tullii in codice I.” 

5. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 12, no. 6): ‘‘Glossarum ex 
diversis doctoribus excerptarum codex grandis I.” 

6. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 20, no. 2): ‘In secundo 
libro continentur compilationes regum Romanorum 
Caesarum consulumque. Deinde libri grammaticae artis 
Donati et de metrica arte Baedae presbyteri, et libellus de 
centummetris. Et liber de aenigmatis Symphosii. Et 
liber fabularum Aviani poetae. Et libri duo Boethii de 
musica arte, et liber astrologiae Arati. Et liber Boethii 
geometricorum. Et libri duo Alcuini de rhetorica et 
dialectica arte. Et liber Iulii Caesaris de mensione uni- 
versi orbis. Et liber Aethici Hieronymi de cosmographia 
et libri duo de architectura Faventini et liber unus 
herbarius Apuleii.’” 

7. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 11, no. 356): ‘‘ De opusculis 
Boethii. De arithmetica liber II, de geometria libri III et 
de dialectica et rhetorica Alcuini; Arati de astrologia liber 
I; artis medicinae liber I nec non et de diversis rebus libri 
in codice I.” 

8. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 19, no. 6): ‘‘In sexto libro 
comprehenduntur diversi versus et hymni sanctorum et 
aliquorum epitaphia sanctorum et martyrologium cum 
computo et cyclo et versus de diebus et mensibus et XII 
signis et diversae glossae super historiam veteris et novi 
testamenti et super alios quam plurimos libros et notae 
Iulii Caesaris et monogrammae diversae et liber Plinii 
Secundi de natura rerum.” 

9. Monasterium Augiense (Becker, 20, no. 10): ‘‘In tertio libro 
habentur chronica Eusebii Caesariensis episcopi et Hie- 
ronymi presbyteri et Prosperi. Et chronica Cassiodori 
senatoris et chronica Iordanis episcopi et chronica Melliti. 
Et chronica Baedae presbyter! et chronica excerpta Isidori 
episcopi et chronica brevia. Dein notarum Plinii Secundi 
liber I et notarum Isidori episcopi liber I et notarum de 
naturis rerum Baedae presbyteri liber excerptus ex diversis 
liber I, et epistulae Victoris et Dionysii de ratione cycli 
paschalis. Et de cyclis decennovalibus cycli XXVIII. 
Et versus diversi de septem diebus et mensibus et XII 
signis vocabulis. Et martyrologium per anni circulum. 
Et in antea de diversis numeris et figuris.” 


Vol. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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*Bernenses 347, 357, 330 + Parisinus 7665:° excerpts on 
astronomy from Pliny the Elder and Macrobius; Nonius 
Marcellus; glossae; excerpts from Petronius; notes de 
ponderibus, de nummis; Cassiodorus, de orthographia; 
Bede, de orthographia; Caper, de orthographia; Terentius 
Scaurus, de orthographia; Agroetius, de orthographia; 
exempla from Paulinus, Lucan, Vergil of the use of the 
word dirimo; Martial, x111, 72; excerpts from Augustine. 

*Bernensis 363: capitula of Dioscorides; Servius, commentary 
on Vergil; Eugenius, de ambiguis animalibus; epitaphia 
of Vergil, Terence, Lucan; Fortunatianus, ars rhetorica; 
Augustine, de rhetorica; Clodianus, ars rhetorica; excerpts 
from Ovid, metamorphoses; Horace, carmina; Bede, 
historia Anglorum I; epistulae of Gregory and Augustine 
of Canterbury; medieval poems; Priscian, praefatio. 

*Bruxellensis 5649-5667: Serenus Sammonicus, de remediis 
morborum; carmina duodecim sapientium; Ausonius, de 
duodecim Caesaribus. 

*Bruxellensis 1372: Cicero, de senectute; Seneca, suasoriae; 
Aldhelm, de metrica ratione; Cassiodorus, de ortho- 
graphia; Augustine, ars et regula; varia theologica. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Gonville and Caius 144, 194, part 1: glosses 
on Sedulius and disticha Catonis; sermo de ieiunia. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Gonville and Caius 144, 194, part 11: mono- 
sticha Catonis; oratio Prudentii; verba philosophiae; 
versus magistri monendi discipulos; Venantius Fortu- 
natus Ix, 2, 111, 30; Columbanus, monosticha. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Jesus Q B 17, part 111: exempla auctorum 
from Bede, disticha Catonis, Vergil, Seneca, Gregory, 
Claudianus, Ovid, Juvenal, Alcuin; dialogus de musica; 
tractatus prosodiacus. 

Coloniensis, ecclesiae metropolitanae 186: Cicero, somnium 
Scipionis; Macrobius, commentary on somnium Scipionis; 
Boethius, arithmetica; carmina de mensibus, de duodecim 
signis; notitia provinciarum Galliae. 

Einsidlensis 324: Boethius, commentaries on Aristotle de 
interpretatione, categoriae, topica; Cicero, topica. 

Einsidlensis 326: excerpts from Martial; carmina from the 
anthologia latina; Alcuin, Prudentius; conflictus veris et 
hiemis; epitaphia; Honorius, cosmographia; gesta salva- 
toris; itinerarium urbis Romae. 


3 These four manuscripts are parts of one book; cf. Usener, Rh. Mus. xxi, 
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25. 
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27a. 


28. 


29. 
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Elnonensis 279: Seneca, apocolocyntosis, proverbia; Marius 
Plotius, de metris.® 

*Laurentianus LXVI, 40: epitaphium Gausperti; Ovid, ars 
amatoria 1-6; exordia Scythica; Dares Phrygius, de 
excidio Troiae; anonymous treatise de excidio Troiae; 
commentary on Aeneis 11; Juvenal 13, 167-172; senten- 
tiae; historia Apollonii regis Tyriae. 

*Laurentianus LXXIITI, 41: Antonius Musa,- herbarium; 
pseudo-Apuleius, herbarium; pseudo-Dioscorides, her- 
barium. 

*Lugdunensis, bibliothecae publicae 67 F: glossaria; glosses 
on Vergil; synonyma Ciceronis; glosses on Nonius 
Marcellus; glossae iuridicae; glossae spirituales iuxta 
Eucheriam; voces variae animantium; expositiones fidei; 
Augustine, dialogi; alphabeta graeca. 

*Lugdunensis Vossianus Q 86 -++ Vaticanus Reginensis 333: 
Juvencus; Sedulius; Arator; Prosper; Tertullian, de 
incendio Sodomorum; de Iona; disticha Catonis; Avi- 
anus; carmina from the anthologia latina; Alcimus 
Avitus; excerpts from Isidore, de septem liberalibus 
disciplinis. 

Mellicensis G 32: Bede, de temporibus, de rerum natura; 
extracts from Pliny, de astronomia; tabulae de cursu 
lunae; kalendarium; martyrologium; a computus." 

Montepessulanus 212 (Paris): Nonius Marcellus; Persius; 
est et non; glossarium. 

Montepessulanus 362: Sedulius, carmen paschale, hymni; 
Juvencus; Lucan. 

Murbacensis (Strassb. Philologenvers. 272, no. 31): ‘‘Fabula 
Aviani et Esopi et Phedri.” 

Ecclesia Ovietensis (Becker, 60, 26): ‘‘ Vita Vergilii, Ovidii 
Nasonis In libris Aeneidarum et quaedam sententiae philo- 
sophorum in corpore uno.” 

*Parisinus 2796 (anno 813): canones; adnotationes de nomine 
litterarum inventoris; de nomine medici primi; de 
Abraham aetate; de numero provinciarum, linguarum, 
serpentum; de hominum aetatibus; excerpts from the 


9 This is probably the volume of a twelfth-century catalogue entry (Becker, 
232, 114): ‘‘ Marius Plotius de metris cum proverbiis Senecae et cum ludo ipsius 


de morte Neronis.”’ 

10 This manuscript gains added interest from the marginal notes in Heiric’s 
hand on events at Auxerre and in his own life; v. Traube, Sitzb. bayer. Akad. 
1891, p. 401; Neues Archiv, xvii, 87. 
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Fathers; a computus; excerpts de arithmetica, de philo- 
sophia, de ecclesiae ritu; epistula de baptismate; excerpts 
de medicina. 

30. *Parisinus 7230: Vegetius; Solinus. 

31. *Parisinus 7972: Horace, carmen saeculare, epistulae; medi- 
eval verses de monacho, de asino ad episcopum ducto, etc. 

32. *Parisinus 8071: Juvenal (the first three satires are lacking); 
Martial, selected epigrams; Eugenius, several poems; 
Catullus, epithalamium; epigrammata; pervigilium Ve- 
neris; iudicium coci et pistoris; poems from the antho- 
logia latina; excerpts from Seneca, tragoediae; excerpts 
from Lucan and Sidonius; Eucheria, poetria; Ovid, 
halieuticon; Gratius, cynegeticon; Damasus, several 
poems. 

33. *Parisinus 8093 -+ Lugdunensis Vossianus 111:" culex; dirae; 
copa; est et non; de rosis; de viro bono; moretum; argu- 
menta Vergiliana; carmen Augusti Caesaris de morte 
Maronis; Phocas, vita Vergilii; carmina duodecim sapi- 
entium; disticha Catonis; Avianus; pseudo-Seneca de 
remediis; poems of Sedulius, Dracontius, Eugenius, 
Damasus, Venantius Fortunatus, Theodulphus, Hilarius; 
various poems from the anthologia latina. 

34. *Parisinus 13026: Avianus; poems from Martianus Capella; 
Eutyches, de verbo; Cruindmelus, de metrica ratione; ars 
Vergilii; selections from various grammatical writings; 
Prudentius; poems from Boethius; Paulinus, de Sancto 
Felice; ars Malsachani. 

35. Coenobium Sangallense (Becker, 35, no. 316): ‘‘Item Ovidii 
Metamorphoseon, Silii et Statii volumen I.” 

36. Coenobium Sangallense (Becker, 35, no. 314): ‘‘Persii et 
Iuvenalis.”’ 

37. Coenobium Sangallense (Lehmann, 1, 81): ‘‘ De libris gram- 
maticae artis. Item partes Donati minoris atque maioris 
et Bedae de metrica arte et Alcuini de octo partibus; item 
Isidori de octo partibus; item metrum Iuvenci et Sedulii; 
metrum Catonis libri IIII et alia nonnulla in volumine I.” 

38. Coenobium Sangallense (Becker, 52, no. 405): ‘‘ Item metrum 
Iuvenci et Sedulii. Metrum Catonis, libri IIII. Partes 
Asporii. Item partes Donati grammatici. Item ars 
Honorati grammatici. Diomedisde metro. Item Baedae 


11 These two manuscripts were identified as parts of one book by Tafel, Rh, 
Mus. uxix (1914), 639-641. 
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presbyteri de metrica arte. Item partes Donati minores 
maioresque. Item tractatus Pompeii in Donatum et alia 
multa. Haec omnia in volumine uno.” 


*Sangallensis 870: exempla from Persius, Serenus Sam- 


monicus, Vergil, Juvencus, Ovid, Lucretius, Arator, 
Juvenal, Sedulius, Prudentius, Martial, Eucheria, Horace, 
Priscian, Venantius, Martianus Capella, Ennius, Lucan, 
Lactantius, Claudianus; cento from Juvenal, Cassiodorus, 
Heliodorus, Theodorus, Biblia; scholia on Juvenal. 


*Turicensis C 78, part m1: disticha Catonis; epitaphium filii 


Catonis; Serenus Sammonicus; excerpts from Augustine; 
de mirabilibus mundi; Albinus, de numerorum ratione; 
Theodulphus, carmina; verses de philomela; Helpericus, 
carmina; conflictus veris et hiemis; epigrammata; 
Priscian, periegesis; versus sapientium; Dinamus gram- 
maticus, ad discipulos de misera damnatorum condicione. 

Valentinianus 395: Marius Victorinus, ars grammatica; 
Aelius Festus Aphthonius, de metris; Proba, cento; 
Servius, de ultimis syllabis; Aldhelm, de metris; first 
words of the odes and epodes of Horace with the names of 
the metres. 

Valentinianus 406: Cicero, topica; Apuleius, de interpreta- 
tione; Boethius, minor rhetorical works. 

Valentinianus 407: Vergil, opera; argumenta Vergiliana; 
epitaphia of Vergil and Cicero; carmina duodecim sapi- 
entium; de Iude; de quattuor temporibus anni; de 
duodecim laboribus Herculis; de Hectore; Vitalis, de 
libidine. 

Valentinianus 411: Marius Plotius, de metris; Servius, 
centimetrum; de varietatibus carminum Boethii; Seneca, 
proverbia, apocolocyntosis; epitaphia; Strabo, visio 
Wettini; de aetatibus animantium Hesiodi; de ventis; de 
sideribus. 


*Vaticanus 645: Bede, de rerum natura; pseudo-Bede, de 


‘loquela digitorum, de signis caeli; Isidore, chronica; 
Macrobius, excerpts de mensura terrae, de mensura solis; 
Ausonius, monosticha de mensibus; carmina de mensibus; 
kalendarium; astronomical treatises with excerpts from 
Bede, Cicero’s somnium Scipionis, Macrobius, Seneca, 
Pliny the Elder; de ratione unciarum; de probatione auri; 
de mensura cerae et metalli. In the eleventh century the 
conflictus veris et hiemis was added beneath the kalen- 
darium. 
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46. 


47. 


48, 


49, 


o0. 


ol. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


*Vaticanus 5750 (liber Bobiensis rescriptus): fragments of 
Juvenal and Persius. 

*Vaticanus 1710: Persius. The old title reads, ‘‘ Persius. 
Musica. et Iuvencus.”’ 

*Vaticanus Palatinus 1753, part 1: Marius Victorinus; Aph- 
thonius; treatise de metris Horatianis; Proba; Servius, de 
ultimis syllabis; Papirius, de orthographia, of which only 
nine lines have been copied, two folia being left blank for 
the rest; Aldhelm, de arte metrica. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 215: exempla diversorum auctorum, 
from Persius, Martial, Juvenal, Livius Andronicus, 
Vergil, Ovid, Lucan, Paulinus, Priscian, Catullus, 
Horace, Statius, Lucilius, Prosper, Isidore, Arator; 
excerpts from Prosper, Jerome, Augustine; synonyma 
Ciceronis; carmina de arte poetica; nomina furiarum; 
Isidore, chronica; varia theologica. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1587: anonymous treatise de arte 
metrica; Alcuin, de arte metrica; versus collecti ad 
exemplum communium syllabarum, including Martial u, 
25, Ovid, ars amatoria 111, 249-250; ad ebrium; de vino; 
de prosa; Marius Victorinus, de arte grammatica; Sergius, 
de arte grammatica; Bede, de orthographia. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 208 ++ 1616 (ff. 17-20): Boethius, 
opuscula theologica; ‘‘electuarium ad omnia vitia sto- 
machi quo utebatur Karolus rex’’; Servius, centimetrum; 
Avianus; Fulgentius, fabulae (beginning with 111, 5), 
expositio Vergiliana; arithmetica; Phaedrus, six fables.’ 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1719: Vergil, bucolica, georgica; culex; 
dirae; est et non; de viro bono; epitaphia Vergiliana; 
argumenta Vergiliana; monosticha Catonis, 

Veronensis 163: Claudianus, carmina minora; disticha 
Catonis. 

Vindobonensis 277: Eucheria, poetria; Ovid, halieuticon; 
Gratius, cynegeticon. 


Saec. IX/X. 


5d. 


*Bernensis 167: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aencis, with scholia 
Bernensia; Isidore, excerpts; various extracts on Vergil’s 
life and works; carmen Augusti de morte Maronis; 
disticha Vergiliana; argumenta; carmen de tribus ducibus. 


122 For the identification of the Phaedrus in Reginensis 1616 as a part of the 
same book as Reginensis 208, I am indebtéd to Dr. F. M. Carey, whose unpub- 
lished notes on the matter I have used. 
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*Bernensis 178: figurae astrologicae; praecepta artis medi- 
cinae; glossarium graeco-latinum; synonyma Ciceronis; 
glossarium latinum; Bede, de orthographia; Isidore, de 
orthographia; tractatus de rerum natura; pseudo-Seneca, 
de moribus; vita of Seneca; de peccato; de septem 
diversis miraculis et septem miraculis manufactis; dif- 
ferentiae Ciceronis; chronica ad historiam Britanniae 
pertinentia. 

*Bernensis 207: collection of grammar from Donatus, Asper, 
Sergius, Petrus (the collection formerly included Priscian, 
Probus, Bede, also); excerpts from Isidore de artibus 
liberalibus; two folia of miscellaneous items (de loquela 
digitorum, declensions, alphabets in Greek, Hebrew, and 
Gothic, ciphers, a computus, etc.). 

*Berolinensis Q 539: glosses on Claudianus; glosses on Ovid, 
epistulae ex Ponto. 

*Dresdensis De 183: Cicero, Aratea; Hyginus, astronomicon; 
epitome of Priscian, phaenomena; anonymous excerpts. 

*Lugdunensis Vossianus O 79: Cicero, de senectute; Marius 
Plotius, de metris; Servius, centimetrum; de affectibus; 
de numeris Pythagorae. 

*Parisinus 1154: Isidore, synonyma; Boethius, carmina from 
de consolatione philosophiae; litaniae; preces; many 
Christian poems. 

*Trevericus 1086: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis; culex; 
dirae; Lydia; copa; est et non; de viro bono; de rosis; 
moretum. 

*Vaticanus 3864: Caesar, de bello Gallico; fragment from 
Ethicus dealing with the consulship of Caesar and An- 
thony; Pliny the younger, epistulae 1-1v; Sallust, speeches 
from Catilina and Jugurtha. 

*Vaticanus 5207: Cicero, de amicitia; Macrobius, Saturnalia 
I-II. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 309: Bede, de rerum natura, excerpts 
from arithmetica; diagram of church feasts; treatises de 
astronomia, de computo, de luna, de astrologia, de stellis, 
de planetis, de praesagils tempestatum, de ratione unci- 
arum, de probatione auri; Macrobius, de mensura terrae, 
de mensura lunae; de mensuris et ponderibus; de liquidis; 
cursus lunae per duodccim signa; note beginning ‘‘si vis 
scire annum ab origine mundi”; verses ad terminum 
septuagesimae repperiendum; astronomical charts; Pris- 
clan, carmen de duodecim signis. 
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*Vaticanus Reginensis 479: a collection of miscellaneous 
fragments, of which folia 48-50 contain the following: 
monosticha Catonis; Prosper; conflictus veris et hiemis; 
epitaphium filii Catonis. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1260: Hyginus, astronomicon; Pris- 
cian, de duodecim signis; Bede, de rerum natura; Isidore, 
de rerum natura. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 2078: disticha Vergiliana; Martial, de 
habitatione ruris; disticha Catonis; Caper, de ortho- 
graphia; Augustine, de orthographia; Alcimus Avitus; 
Prudentius; Aldhelm; Dungalus, carmen de septem arti- 
bus liberalibus; versus magistri monentis discipulos; minor 
poems of Aldhelm, Eugenius, Bernowinus, and others. 


Saec. X. 


69. 
70. 


(ae 


72. 


73. 


74. 


79. 


76. 


V7. 


78. 


*Augiensis 73: Martianus Capella; Avianus. 

Aurelianensis 295: Donatus; Priscian; Servius, de ultimis 
syllabis; disticha Catonis; Sedulius, carmen paschale; 
Juvencus; Arator. 

*Bambergensis E III, 22: Dares Phrygius, de excidio Troiae; 
Festus; Florus. 

*Bernensis 45: Lucan, Pharsalia, with vita; Dracontius, 
Orestis tragoedia; Hyginus, fragment of astronomicon. 
*Bernensis 83, part 1: observationes grammaticae; glossarium 
latinum; Nonius Marcellus iv; Alcuinus, epistula de saltu 
lunae; Bede, de aetatibus mundi; historia regum Fran- 
corum; nomina regum Francorum; nomina abbatum 
monasteril Sancti Vedasti; tabula ponderum et mensu- 
rarum; Jerome, epistula ad Vincentium; Isidore, chronica, 
laus Gothorum, laus Hispaniae; Augustine, de ieiunio 

sabbati; glossarium greco-latinum. 

Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 69, no. 114): ‘‘Librum Ausonii 
poetae in quo habentur Plinii libri IIT.” 

Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 69, nos. 366-368): ‘‘Iuvenales 
duo et in uno ex his habetur Martialis et Persius. In uno 
volumine habemus Persium Flaccum et Iuvenalem.”’ 

Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 69, no. 409): ‘‘Librum in 
veteri testamento conscriptum metrice, in quo continentur 
libri Alchimi et Catonis.” 

Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 69, nos. 436-444): ‘Libros 
glossarum super Vergilium X.” 

Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 72, no. 580): ‘‘ Martyrologium 
Hieronymi et de arithmetica Macrobii, Dionysii Anatolii, 
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Victorii, Baedae, Colmani, et epistulae aliorum sapi- 
entium.” 


Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 72, no. 582): ‘Cato et 


Boethius de consolatione.”’ 


Coenobium Bobiense (Becker, 72, no. 588): ‘Dialectica 


Martiani, Augustini, Apuleii, Isidori.” 


81. *Bruxellensis 10470-10473: Vergil, georgica 1, 424-435; 


83. 


Juvenal 5, 91 and 117; Mico, opus prosodiacum, gram- 
matica; kalendarium metricum;  inscriptiones;  epi- 
grammata. 


. *Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 2, 31: disticha Catonis; Prosper; 


Bede, de die iudicii; Prudentius. 


*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 4,10: Persius; Juvenal; ‘‘ Vergil- 


lus de nutrice sua,” z.e. Martial 1, 19. 


84. *Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 4, 11: Juvenal; Hucbald, de 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


90 


calvis; versus de musis; de asse; hymnus. 


Einsidlensis 266: dimensio caelestium spatiorum; de prae- 


saglis tempestatum; de probatione auri; de mensura 
metalli; Macrobius, excerpts de mensura terrae and de 
mensura solis; Martianus Capella, excerpts de mensura 
lunae and de magnitudine terrae; Remius Favinus, de pon- 
deribus et mensuris; de mensura in liquidis; dicta philoso- 
phorum; definitiones philosophiae; idyllia duo; Rhabanus 
Maurus, carmina. 


Escorialensis L III, 33: Vegetius; excerpts from Augustine’s 


de civitate Dei, Ethicus, Orosius, Isidore. 


*Guelpherbytanus Gudianus 4436: Vitruvius, excerpts from 


I-III, Vi, vilI-x; Martianus Capella tv, excerpts on 
astronomy; pseudo-Bede, de signis caeli; Priscian, de 
duodecim signis; Remius Favinus, de ponderibus et 
mensuris; Priscian, ad Symmachum, de duodecim versi- 
bus Aenecidos; Bede, de orthographia. 


Monasterium Laureshamense (Becker, 115, no. 548): “ Libri 


quinque Catonis, epitaphium filii Catonis, de duodecim 
virtutibus Herculis; de Samsone fortissimo.” 


Lipsiensis, bibliothecae publicae I 4, 74: Martial, selected 


epigrams; disticha Vergiliana; epitaph of Vergil; Ovid, 
amores 111, 5, metamorphoses m1, 131-252; aenigmata; 
versus Sibyllae; Eugenius; Prosper; Paulus Diaconus; 
Prudentius; Alcuin. 


. *Londiniensis Regius 15 B XIX, part 11: Martial, de calvo, 


de pulice (here ascribed to Vergil); carmina from the 
anthologia latina ascribed to Ovid; Persius; Ausonius, 
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epithalamium; Symphosius, aenigmata; excerpts from 
Boethius, Gregory, Servius, Isidore, Alcuin; tabulae 
ventorum; carmina de diebus et mensibus; Bede, de die 
ludicil. 

91. *Lugdunensis Vossianus F 70 -++ Bodleianus Canon. 279: 
Cicero, topica, rhetorica; synonyma Ciceronis; Boethius, 
de interpretatione, in topica Ciceronis; pseudo- Apuleius, 
de quattuor speciebus argumentorum; Augustine, trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s categoriae; Macrobius, de pathis; 
Jerome, glossae in epistulas Pauli; Alcuin, epistula; 
Seneca, epistulae; Nonius Marcellus, excerpts; Carolus, 
epistula de ratione septuagesima; de institutione cleri; de 
planetis; Cassiodorus, de orthographia; dictionarius; de 
dissyllabis, trisyllabis, etc.¥ 

92. *Lugdunensis Vossianus F 88: Vitruvius, de architectura; 
excerpts ‘‘de ponderibus, de liquidis, diaeta Calisticum, 
tinctio Petri Brasini, tinctio sanguinea, rubea, de rosato 
melle, de oleo liliacio, roseo et rodomeli.”’ 

93. *Lugdunensis Vossianus Q 34: Terence, comoediae; Eugra- 
phius, commentary on Terence; Priscian, de metris 
Terentianis. 

94. Mellicensis 2: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis; moretum; 
Maecenas; disticha Vergiliana; culex; dirae; copa; de 
rosis; vita Vergiliana; epitaphia Vergiliana; carmina de 
unda, de speculo, de glaciali aqua. 

95. *Monacensis 18787: Cicero, Philippica, pro Milone, pro Sulla, 
pro Plancio, pro Caecina, pro Marcello, de lege Manilia; 
Symmachus, relationes. 

Montepessulanus 125: see no. 108. 

96. *Parisinus 2772: note on grammar quoting Naevius, Horace, 
Juvenal; Martianus Capella, verse excerpts; argumenta 
Vergiliana; disticha Catonis; Senecae et Pauli epistulae; 
carmina duodecim sapientium; sententiae philosophorum; 
Serenus Sameonicus, de remediis morborum; Hilarius, de 
martyrio Macchabaeorum; Prosper; poems from Cypri- 
anus, Tertullian, Paulinus Nolanus, and others. 

97. *Parisinus 6288: Isidore, de dialectica, fragment de inter- 
pretatione; Augustine, translation of Aristotle’s cate- 

13 Chatelain (Pal. Lat. 1, 23) cites in connection with this manuscript an 
entry from a catalogue of Fleury (Delisle, Notices et Extraits, xxx1, 1, no. 276): 
‘“‘Ciceronis Topica et in eadem atque in categorias et librum vepl épynveias com- 


mentaria.” For the identification of these two manuscripts as parts of one 


book, cf. Chatelain, Rev. de Phil. xx1 (1897), 50-57. 
15 
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goriae; Boethius, de interpretatione, isagoge, de syllo- 
gismis hypotheticis, de divisione definitionum, topida, de 
oppositis; Alcuin, dialectica; anonymous fragment de 
syllogismo; Apuleius, de interpretatione; Martianus 
Capella, de dialectica. 

*Parisinus 6842 B: Palladius, de agricultura; diaeta; Caesar, 
geographical excerpts. 

*Parisinus 7230 A: Vegetius; Solinus; antennae: itinerarium. 

*Parisinus 7400 B: Macrobius; Martiants Capella; Bede, de 
rerum natura, de temporibus; Gregory, de illicitu affini- 
tatis coniunctione. 

*Parisinus 7502: Priscian, institutiones; Lucan. 

*Parisinus 7900 A: Terence; Horace, carmina, epistulae 1; 
Lucan; Juvenal; Martianus Capella; definitions of 
musical terms. 

*Parisinus 8039: Lucan; Boethius. The old table of contents 
reads: ‘“‘Iuvenalis. Prudentius. Boetius de consolatione 
philosophiae in uno volumine.”’ 

*Parisinus 8049, part 11: Cicero, de divinatione, end of 1; 
excerpts from Petronius and Seneca; Calpurnius, ecloga 1. 

*Parisinus 10307: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis; Servius, 
commentary; Juvencus; Sedulius. 

*Parisinus 11127: Boethius, de interpretatione, de divisione, 
de topicis, de syllogismis categoricis, de syllogismis hypo- 
theticis; Apuleius, de interpretatione; Cicero and Sallust, 
invectivae; controversia Deoderici in Carolum; com- 
munis speculatio de rhetoricae cognatione; Hyginus, 
astronomicon; epistulae Alexandri et Dindimi; commoni- 
torium Pallidii ad Carolum Magnum. _ | 

*Parisinus 13955: Boethius, isagoge, de musica, de geometria; 
excerpts de mensuris; regula enchiriadis; Martianus 
Capella, de astronomia; Gerbert, epistula ad Constan- 
tinum; excerpts from Frontinus and Columella; de 
medicina; de metris; Marius Plotius, de metris; Fortuna- 
tianus, de musica; anonymous, de geometria. 

Montepessulanus 125: Juvenal; Persius. 

Trevericus 1093: disticha Catonis; Avianus; Boethius, de 
consolatione philosophiae; Prudentius; Eugenius; Sedu- 
lius; Arator; horologium. The volume contains also 
commentaries by Remigius and his circle on the separate 
works included. 

*Vaticanus 3305: Terence, vita, comoediae; Persius, frag- 
ments. 
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111. *Vaticanus 3343: Solinus; Aurelius Victor, epitome. 

112. *Vaticanus 4493: Vegetius; Priscian, de duodecim signis; 
Symmachus, de fortuna; excerpts from Jerome and 
Augustine; medieval poems. 

113. *Vaticanus Palatinus 239: Prosper, exhortatio ad uxorem; 
monosticha Catonis; Publilius Syrus, proverbia; Isidore, 
chronica. 

114. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1573: Remigius, fragment of the com- 
mentary on Donatus; disticha Catonis; epitaphium filii 
Catonis; de philomela; Priscian, de nomine et verbo; 
Sergius, de litteris; carmina. 

115. Vindobonensis 969: disticha Catonis; Aldhelm, de laude 
virginum; epitaphium Caroli; de littera Pythagorae; 
Seneca, proverbia; synonyma Ciceronis; Senecae et Pauli 
epistulae; sententiae of Jesus Sirach. 


Saec. X/XI. 


116. Augustodunensis 39: Solinus; Aurelius Victor, epitome. 

117. *Bernensis 265: Pliny the Elder, excerpts; Boethius, de 
dialectica; Martianus Capella, dialectica; Remigius, com- 
mentary on Martianus Capella, commentaries on Boethius, 
opuscula theologica; Macrobius, commentary on somnium 
Scipionis; Cornutus, commentary on Persius. 

118. *Bernensis AA 90, 29: Priscian, de nomine et verbo, frag- 
ment; vita of Priscian; de atomo et aisione; Seneca, ad 
Lucilium; disticha Gatonis. 

119. Etonensis BI. 6, 5: Theodulus; Maximianus; Statius, Achil- 
leis; Ovid, de remedio, heroidés I, 7-vul, 159; Arator. 

120. *Parisinus 8069: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis; culex; 
dirae; copa; moretum; est et non; de rosis; de viro bono; 
disticha Vergiliana; epitaphia Vergiliana; argumenta 
Vergiliana; excerpts from Martial, Ovid, Horace, Alcimus 
Avitus, Florus,~Claudianus, Porphyrius, Remius Favinus; 
disticha Catonis; carmina duodecim sapientium; de itin- 
eribus apostolorum; de figuris rhetoricis; de vocibus ani- 
malium et avium; dialogus Terentil cum persona; carmina 
varia. 

121. Rotomagensis 1470: Priscian, de duodecim versibus Aenei- 
dos, ad Symmachum, de metris Terentianis, praeexerci- 
tamina; Bede, de arte metrica, de Deo et nominibus eius; 
Phocas, de nomine; disticha Catonis; Eugenius, contra 
ebrictatem; ordo librorum catholicorum qui in ecclesia 
Romana ponuntur in anni circulo ad legendum; Eutyches, 
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de verbo, de quantitate syllabarum; Haimo Halbersta- 
densis, commentarius in Genesin; interpretationes nomi- 
num et verborum; descriptio poli; Sallust, Jugurtha 13- 
15; Mico, opus prosodiacum. 


122. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1424: disticha Catonis; Audradus, de 


fonte vitae; Avianus; Maximianus; de tribus gorgonibus; 


Persius. 

Saec. XI. 

123. Abrincensis 240: Martianus Capella; de constellationibus; 
epitaphs of Vergil; Remigius, commentary on Martianus 
Capella. 

124. Bernardus (Becker, 138, no. 27): ‘‘Iuvenalis et descriptio 
astrolabi in uno volumine.”’ 

125. *Bernensis 542: Persius; Horace, lacking epistulae 11; metrical 
treatise on Horace; enumeratio viarum et montium urbis 
Romae. 

126. *Bernensis A 92, 14: Horace, carmina, selections; medieval 
verses. 

127. *Bruxellensis 5330-5332: epitaph of Seneca; Lucan; est et 


128. 


129. 


non; Maximianus, de ‘y’ littera; Lactantius, de phoenice. 

*Bruxellensis 5773: Ovid, fasti; Ausonius, Mosella, de duo- 
decim Caesaribus; epistulae of Symmachus and Ausonius; 
de aerumnis Herculis; commendatio Caesaris. 

*Cantabrigiensis Gg 5, 35: Horace, carmina 111, 12; Vergil, 
Aeneis 11, 268-283; Statius, Thebais v, 608-616, x11, 325- 
348; other songs; Juvencus; Sedulius; Arator; Prosper; 
Paulinus; exhortatio ad uxorem; Lactantius, de phoenice; 
Boethius, de consolatione philosophiae; Rhabanus Mau- 
rus, de laude crucis; de musica; Aldhelm, de laude 
virginum, de pugna virtutum cum vitiis; Hucbald, de 
calvis; aenigmata of Eusebius, Tatuinus, Symphostus, 
Aldhelm; disticha Catonis; carmina varia. 


130. *Cantabrigiensis, Trinity R 15, 32: Cicero, Aratea; Martianus 


131. 


132. 


Capella, de astrologia; Hyginus, astronomicon; Helperi- 
cus, computus; kalendarium; various fragments. 

Claudiopolitanus (Delisle, 111, 386, no. 88): ‘Item liber 
carminum Iuvenalis et Flacci.”’ 

Claudiopolitanus (Delisle, 111, 386, no. 89): ‘Item codex ubi 
sunt Claudiani poetae in Rufinum libri II. Item Neme- 
siani Cynegeticon. Item versus cuiusdam de Tarquinio et 
Lucretia. Item libelli Catonis. Item versus septem 
sapientium et versus de novem musis. Item versus duo- 
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decim sapientium de quattuor tempestatibus anni. Item 
conflictus veris et hiemis. Item epigrammata Nasonis de 
libris Vergilii. Item hexasticha Sulpicii de eiusdem libris. 
Vita Vergilii cum epitaphia eius. Versus Octaviani Cae- 
saris de Vergilio. Item epigrammata diversa inter quae 
versus Endelici de mortibus. Item Avigenii liber fabu- 
larum. Item aenigmata Symphosii.” 


132a. Claudiopolitanus 2: Donatus; Priscian, de verbo, de duo- 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 
142. 


143. 


decfm versibus Aeneidos; disticha Catonis; Ilias latina; 
notae de excidio Troiae; Horace, sermones, ars poetica; 
explicatio verborum aliquot; varia. 

Coloniensis, Eccl. Metrop. 100: glossae on Lucan; com- 
mentaries on Macrobius, Juvenal, and Persius. 

Edinburgensis, Bibl. Advocatorum 18, 5, 10: excerpts from 
commentaries on Juvenal, Lucan, Persius, Sedulius, 
Horace, Vergil, Prudentius; carmen de metris. 

*Guelpherbytanus Gudianus 4383 (Qu. 79): Persius; se- 
quentiae; rudimenta grammaticae; musical tables; 
martyrologium; Bede, de arte metrica, de schematibus et 
tropis; Marius Victorinus, de accentibus; Arator; 
Sedulius. | 

*Laurentianus LI, 14: Cicero, somnium Scipionis; Macrobius, 
commentary on somnium Scipionis; Martianus Capella, 
de astronomia; Boethius, arithmetica; varia. 

*Laurentianus LXVIII, 2: Tacitus, annales, historiae; 
Apuleius, de magia, metamorphoses, florida. 

*Laurentianus LXVIII, 24: Arator; Avianus; Ilias latina; 
Persius; Bede, de arte metrica. 

*Laurentianus, 8S. Crucis, XX, 2, sin.: Orosius; Solinus; 
Eutropius. 

*Londiniensis Addit. 11983: Seneca, de clementia, apocolyn- 
tosis, proverbia, epitome of de beneficiis; epitaph of 
Seneca; Ausonius, de duodecim Caesaribus; Marbodius, 
liber metricus; Apuleius, Asclepius, de natura deorum; 
versus in Thracen puerum; versus Hadriani imperatoris. 

Lucensis 1433: commentaries on Horace and disticha Catonis. 

*Lugdunensis, bibl. publicae 135, part m1: Martianus Capella, 
excerpt from 111; Clemens Scotus, expositio in barbarismo; 
excerpts de artibus liberalibus from Augustine, Isidore, 
Boethius; commentary on georgica I-II. 

*Lugdunensis, Vossianus O 15: a miscellany of fragments 
from fourteen books: 

I: notae Lemovicenses. 
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II: picturae biblicae et allegoricae; epistula de Aesopo; 
hymnus Pauli Warnifredi; dicta septem sapi- 
entium; Symphosius, aenigmata; Avianus; carmen 
de laboribus Herculis; Hilarius, de martyrio 
Macchabaeorum; Remius Favinus, de ponderibus 
et mensuris; Priscian, periegesis. 

111: Donatus, excerpts; glossae. 

Iv: philosophica quaedam;_ glossae in vetus_ testa- 
mentum. ° 

v: Odo, sermo; Bede, martyrologium; conflictus veris 
et hiemis; epitaphia Vergiliana; est et non; astro- 
nomica. 

vi: scholia on Persius, Juvenal, Prudentius; glossae; 
etymologica. 

vir: Augustine, sermo. 

vil: illustrations for Prudentius, psychomachia; carmen 
in honorem Christi; Optatianus Porphyrius, 
carmen; notae; Prudentius, psychomachia; car- 
men de sphaera caeli; Priscian, de duodecim 
signis; prologus for disticha Catonis. 

1x: Bede, explicatio Apocalypsis; expositio in cantica 
canticorum. 

x: Prosper; Paulinus, exhortatio ad uxorem. 

x1: glossae graecolatinae; Priscian, praeexercitamina; 
fragment de figuris numerorum. 

X11: excerpts de grammatica, de chronologia, de geogra- 
phia, de metris; glossae; de coloribus; de 
medicina; Aldhelm, aenigmata, de arte metrica. 

x11: Pliny the elder, excerpts from 11, xv, xv1; Hyginus, 
excerpts; kalendarium; nomina episcopum Turo- 
nensium. 

xiv: Phaedrus, with pictures; a computus; formula 
nuptiarum; litterae et ornamenta; mensura 
hominis; varia. 

144. *Lugdunensis Vossianus O 89: fragment de grammatica; 
disticha Catonis; Avianus; Ilias latina; Theodulus. 

145. *Lugdunensis Vossianus Q 33: rhetorica; rhythmus de com- 
munione et differentia rhetoricae et dialecticae; Cicero, 
fragment of somnium Scipionis. 

146. Magliabecchianus I 45: Donatus; disticha Catonis; liber 
Aethiopl. 

147. *Monacensis 305; Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis, with vita, 
argumenta, disticha; moretum; Maecenas; dirae; Priapeia; 
copa; carmen de novem musis; carmina varia. 
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*Monacensis 14505: Lucan; de philomela, here ascribed to 
Ovid; versus ad amicum quot caelum retinet stellas; voces 
animalium. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 17023: Hyginus, astronomicon; 
Seneca, proverbia; Priscian, de duodecim signis. 

*Oxoniensis, Corpus Christi 57: Juvenal; Persius; Dionysius, 
periegesis; Donatus, barbarismus; Cicero, orationes in 
Catilinam. 

*Parisinus 2773, part 1: disticha Catonis; carmina; Prosper; 
Arator; Serenus Sammonicus; Symphosius, aenigmata; 
Aldhelm, aenigmata; exempla from Juvencus, Fortunatus, 
Prudentius, and others; versus cuiusdam Scoti de alpha- 
beto. 

*Parisinus 4871: Orosius; Honorius, cosmographia; chro- 
nology of Genesis, Reges, Iudices, Proverbia Salomonis; 
Ethicus; Bede, fragment de ratione temporum; Metho- 
dius, prophetia de regnis gentium; Isidore, fragment of 
the chronica; excerpt de cosmographia. 

*Parisinus 5056: Josephus; Caesar, de bello Gallico; Augus- 
tine, de agone Christiano. 

*Parisinus 6085: Sallust, Catilina, Jugurtha; Julius Ex- 
superantius; Publilius Syrus, proverbia. 

*Parisinus 7231: Vegetius; Solinus; auctor ad Herennium; 
Cicero, partitiones oratoriae, synonyma Ciceronis; Julius 
Severianus, rhetorica; Quintilian, excerpts from Insti- 
tutiones x; Augustine, de musica; ‘“‘de notis antiquis,”’ 
on tachygraphical symbols. 

*Parisinus 7696: Cicero, de inventione, partitiones oratoriae; 
auctor ad Herennium; Marius Victorinus, de rhetorica; 
de attributis negotiis; Julius Severianus, rhetorica; 
Quintilian, excerpts from x and x11; Jerome, praefatio 
actuum apostolorum; Gerbert, epistula ad Constantinum; 
order for dotation of library of Fleury; versus de artibus 
et disciplinis. 

*Parisinus 7930: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis, vita; 
Servius, commentary; Ovid, amores 111, 5, de somnio; 
altercatio nani et leporis; explicationes quarundam vocum 
graecarum; de talento; list of the number of verses in the 
Aeneis. 

*Parisinus 8040: Lucan; Statius, Achilleis; moretum. 

*Parisinus 8319, part vi: disticha Catonis; Fortunatus, de 
vita sobria; epitaphium filii Catonis; Symphosius, 
achigmata. 
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*Parisinus 9344: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, Aeneis, cento from 
georgica 1, 351-461 on forecasting weather; Ovid, amores 
11, 5 de somnio; carmina de tribus ducibus, de calo et 
pico, de Samsone; proverbia; epitaph of Gerbert; voces 
animalium et avium. 

*Parisinus 9345: Horace; Persius; Juvenal; Terence; capi- 
tula of Lucan. 

*Parisinus 10195: Macrobius, commentary on somnium 
Scipionis; Sallust, Catilina, Jugurtha; Chalcidius, com- 
mentary on Timaeus. 

*Sangallensis 830: Boethius, de interpretatione, categoriae, 
geometria, arithmetica, topica, de divisione, de syllogismis 
categoricis, de syllogismis hypotheticis; Cicero, topica; 
Eutyches, communis speculatio, locorum rhetoricorum 
distinctio; de multifaria praedicatione potestatis. 

Tullum Leucorum (Becker, 152, no. 176): ‘‘Sedulius cum 
Catone et pluribus aenigmatibus, volumen I.” 

Tullum Leucorum (Becker, 152, no. 207): ‘‘Avianus cum 
Aesopo et Hincmaro et Gualtario volumen I.” 

Tullum Leucorum (Becker, 153, no. 211): ‘‘ Liber differenti- 
arum Ciceronis cum epistolis Gunzonis et Hincmaro de 
fonte vitae cum Aviano et Prisciano de nomine et de verbo 
volumen I.” 

Tullum Leucorum (Becker, 154, no. 260): ‘‘Palladius de 
agricultura et Vitruvius de architectura.” 

*Vaticanus 3227: Cicero, Philippica, somnium Scipionis; 
versus duodecim sapientium de morte Ciceronis; carmen 
‘“O Roma nobilis”’ with neums; descriptions of the regions 
of Rome; description of Egypt. 

*Vaticanus 8591; Boethius, isagoge (fragment of v), topica, de 
syllogismis categoricis, divisiones, categoriae; Cicero, 
topica; anonymous treatise de syllogismo; Victorinus, 
definitiones; carmina de dialectica; de rhetorica cogna- 
tione; Eutyches, de locorum rhetoricorum distinctione. 

*Vaticanus Ottobonianus 1406: Boethius, isagoge, topica, de 
syllogismis hypotheticis, de divisione, de interpretatione; 
Cicero, topica. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 300: disticha Catonis; Sedulius; 
Eugenius, de decem plagis; varia. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 711, part 111: proverbia philosophorum; 
monosticha Catonis; proverbia alia. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1405 and 1207: Hyginus, astrono- 
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micon; Cicero, somnium Scipionis, topica; Gerbert, 
arithmetica; Bede, de rerum natura, de temporibus.'* 

174. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1410: Horace, ars poetica; sententiae 
from Horace, Juvenal, and Persius; kalendarium. 

175. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1414: Cicero, de senectute, exempla 
from disputationes Tusculanae; disticha Catonis; carmen 
de morte Catonis; medieval poems and _ theological 
writings. 

176. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1666: Horace; Proba; Remius 
Favinus, de ponderibus et mensuris. 

177. Urbs Vellava (Delisle, 1, 444, 11): ‘‘ Primus liber est Donati, 
in quo continentur liber Catonis, Aviani et Prisciani liber 
minor. ... Est et tertius liber Catonis cum declinationi- 
bus partium et stultarum repulsione quaestionum.” 

178. Urbs Vellava (Delisle, 11, 444, 9): ‘‘Est et liber Catonis cum 
Prisciano de formatione et grammatica Focae et Persii 
Prudentiique de psychomachia atque Aviani libro.” 

179. Urbs Vellava (Delisle, 11, 444, 18): ‘‘ Deinde alter Sedulii cum 
psychomachia Prudentii et libro Homeri atque Servii 
III.” 

180. Vindobonensis 85: cento rerum ad poetae vitam spectantium; 
Sedulius, carmen paschale, hymni; versus de avibus, 
quadrupedibus, et arboribus; Persius; glossarium lati- 
num; Terence. 

181. Vindobonensis 307: Sedulius; expositio orationis dominicae; 
fragment de etymologia vocabulorum tragoediae et 
comoediae. 


Saec. XI/XII. 


182. *Bernensis 136: Gregory, homiliae in Ezechielem; Apuleius, 
de deo Socratis, de dogmate Platonis; Pliny, epistulae; 
carmina varia; Cicero, orationes de domo sua, post 
reditum, pro Sestio, in Vatinium, de provinciis consulari- 
bus, de haruspicum responsis. 

183. *Bernensis A 92, 9: disticha and monosticha Catonis; Theo- 
‘dulus. 

184. *Monacensis 6292: proverbia auctorum, with the excerpts 
from Martial which are found in Berolinensis Diez. B. 
Santen. 60 (no. 390, below). 

185. *Vaticanus 3307: fragments from Aulus Gellius and Valerius 
Maximus. 


11 For the identification of these as parts of one manuscript, see Class. Phil. xx 
(1925), 64 ff. 
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186. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1393: Vergil, Aeneis, epitaph; carmen 
Augusti de morte Maronis, and other verses about Vergil; 
“versus ad Genuenses ut manus dent adiutrices.”’ 


Saec. XII. 


187. Abrincensis 114: Rhabanus Maurus, opuscula; Vergil, 
georgica I, 231-239; verses from the anthologia latina de 
mensibus et temporibus; verses beginning “‘linea, Christe, 
tuos prima est quae continet annos”’’; septem miracula 
mundi; fragment beginning ‘‘duo sunt extremi vertices 
mundi.” 

188. Bibliotheca Aquiscinctina (Becker, 249, nos. 78-84): ‘‘Cato 
cum Aviano I. Cato cum Aratore. Item cum Remigio 
in se et glossario. Unus cum fabulis. Unus per se. 
Avianus I cum Catone. Unus cum excerptionibus de 
metrica arte et dialogo Albini et Caroli.” 

189. *Bambergensis M V 6: Cicero, de inventione; auctor ad 
Herennium; Boethius, commentary on Aristotle’s topica. 

190. Beccum (Becker, 201, no. 64): ‘‘In alio Pomponius Mela de 
cosmographia et Tullius de fine boni et mali et de Acade- 
micis et Timaeus Platonis ab ipso Tullio translatus et 
Tullius de partitione oratoria et liber Claudii Ariani ad 
‘ Victorinum de generatione divina et Hilarius de sinodis et 
eiusdem liber contra Valentium et Auxentium.” 

191. Beccum (Becker, 201, no. 76): ‘In alio Suetonius et Fronti- 
nus et Eutropius et Tullii Tusculanae et Philippica 
eiusdem.” 

192. Beccum (Becker, 201, no. 78): ‘‘In alio epistulae Plinii 
Iunioris et Apuleius de deo Socratis et Hilarius super 
Matthaeum et gesta Francorum.”’ 

193. Beccum (Becker, 202, no. 104): ‘In alio Tullius de parti- 
tionibus oratoriis et de amicitia et de senectute et in- 
vectivae in Catilinam et invectivae in Sallustium et 
Sallustius in Tullium et Seneca de causis et remediis 
fortuitorum et de naturalibus quaestionibus.”’ 

194. Beccum (Becker, 266, no. 157): ‘In alio Martianus Capella 
de nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae libri II et de VII artibus 
editis ab eo libri VIE et commentum Remigii super eundem, 
TX libri Prisciani de VIII partibus et de constructionibus 
II, utraque rhetorica II, dialecticae II, utrumque com- 
mentum super Porphyrium, primum super cathegorias, 
secundum super periermenias, commentum super topica 
Ciceronis.” 
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Beccum (Becker, 266, no. 158): ‘‘In alio arithmetica, musica, 
et Macrobius super somnium Scipionis. Arithmetica. 
Item arithmetica. Geometria Gerberti. Propositiones 
Boethii III, Macrobii II, Platonis III. Commentum 
Chalcidii diaconi super Platonem.” 

*Berolinensis 181 (Phill. 1732): Seneca, de legalibus institutis, 
de beneficiis, de clementia, ad Lucilium, proverbia; frag- 
ment of Egesippus; Cicero, Philippica, de oratore, Brutus, 
de officiis; proverbia philosophorum. 

*Berolinensis 193: collection of proverbia similar to that in 
Berolinensis Diez. B. Santen. 60 (no. 390, below). 

*Bruxellensis 10018-9, part 11: Cicero, excerpts from philo- 
sophical works; ‘medieval excerpts on wisdom, fortitude, 
etc. 

*Bruxellensis 10615-10729: Ciris, 454-541; Seneca, excerpts 
from controversiae; Priapeia; Manilius; Suetonius, 
versus de duodecim ventis; Aulus Gellius, excerpts; agri- 
mensores veteres; Avianus novus; carmina Christiana. 

Cantabrigiensis, Corpus Christi 71: see no. 208. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Gonville and Caius 202, 108: disticha 
Catonis; Theodulus; Ovid, de remedio, metamorphoses; 
Matthaeus, Tobias. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Jesus Q G 29: dictiones metrificandi, be- 
ginning ‘‘ Iuxta illud Iuvenalis’’; carmina varia; Jerome, 
epistula ad Demetriadem virginem; Augustine, sermo de 
paenitentia. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Pembroke 280: Ovid, fasti. The volume 
formerly contained also Horace; exempla auctorum; de 
arte metrica; de musica; theologica. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 3, 57: Horace; Persius; Theo- 
dulus; disticha Catonis; Avianus. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 8, 6: Cicero, de senectute, de 
amicitia, orationes in Catilinam; Ciceronis et Sallustii 
invectivae; Bede, imago mundi. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity R 16, 34: Cicero, de officiis; excerpts 
from Gellius, Valerius Maximus, Vitalis, Seneca. 

Carnotensis 497: prologus Theoderici; Donatus, gram- 
matica; Priscian, de declinationibus, de metris Terenti- 
anis, de duodecim versibus Aeneidos, de ponderibus, insti- 
tutiones grammaticae; Donatus, barbarismus; Cicero, de 
inventione, de partitione oratoria; auctor ad Herennium; 
Julius Severianus, rhetorica; Porphyrius, institutio; 
Aristotle, categoriae, de interpretatione, topica. 
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207. Carnotensis 498: Aristotle, sophisti elenchi; Boethius, de 
syllogismis categoricis, de syllogismis hypotheticis, de 
differentiis topicis, de musica, de divisione, de definitione, 
arithmetica; Cicero, topica; Martianus Capella, arith- 
metica; anonymous arithmetica; Adalhardus, fragment; 
Isidore, de mensura; geometria; de mensuratione super- 
ficierum; de mensura; Columella, de re rustica v; defini- 
tiones geometriae; Gerbert, geometria; Euclid, geometria; 
tabulae multiplicationis; tabula Gerlandi de abaco; 
Hyginus, astronomicon; praeceptum canonis Ptolomaeli; 
tractatus de annis et mensibus; tabulae astronomiae 
Ptolomaei. 

208. *Cantabrigiensis, Corpus Christi 71: Cicero, somnium Sci- 
pionis; Macrobius, commentary on somnium Scipionis; 
Saturnalia; Apuleius, de dogmate Platonis, de philosophia, 
de mundo, de deo Socratis; Gerbert and Adelbodus, 
epistulae de ratione cuborum, de mensuratione trigonorum. 

209. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11, 474): ‘‘ Volumen in quo continentur 
Cantica Canticorum glossata, defensio Marci Tullii pro 
Milone, Catonis liber et versus de duodecim lapidibus.”’ 

210. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11, 479, no. 529): ‘‘Volumen in quo 
continentur Persius, Arator, Donatus minor ac maior 
cum accidentibus.”’ 

211. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11, 479, no. 534): ‘‘ Volumen in quo 
continentur Iuvencus, Avianus, Ovidius de exilio, Albinus 
et de grammatica.”’ 

212. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 1, 479, no. 526): ‘‘Volumen in quo 
continentur Iuvencus, Sedulius, Arator, Prosper, quoddam 
metrum Tertullianum, Cato, Avianus, quaedam diversae 
collectiones versuum auctorum, libri Archini episcopi, 
ars Isidori de grammatica et de disciplinis aliarum artium.” 

213. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11, 480, no. 545): ‘‘ Volumen in quo 
contjnetur Ovidius de arte amatoria et remedio amoris et 
ille de exilio habens in fine Avianum.” 

214. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11, 480, 551): ‘‘ Volumen in quo conti- 
netur Iuvenalis habens in principio categorias Augustini et 
partem A. Gellii noctium Atticarum.” 

215. Cluniacensis (Delisle, 11 480, 562): ‘‘ Volumen in quo conti- 
netur Avianus, Cato, et libri fabularum Acsopi graeci, et 
quiddam de Iohanne evangelista.” 

216. Corbeia (Becker, 187, no. 107): ‘‘Catonis libellus et in eodem 
ars Phocae grammatica.” 

217. Corbeia (Becker, 289, no. 214): ‘‘Lucanus quaedam pars, et 
in eodem quaedam pars Vergilli.’’ 
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Corbeia (Becker, 289, no. 217): ‘‘Lucanus et in eodem 
auctores plurimi.”’ 

Corbeia (Becker, 289, no. 319): ‘‘Lucanus, Aeneis, Fulgen- 
tius super Aeneidos.”’ 

Corbeia (Becker, 289, no. 338): ‘‘Lucanus, Macrobius 
Saturnaliorum.” 

Corbeia (Becker, 285, no. 321): ‘‘Vergilius, Flavius de re 
militari, Lucanus, Solinus de situ orbis terrarum.”’ 

Corbeia (Becker, 289, no. 324): ‘‘Aeneidos, Ovidius Fas- 
torum.” 

S. Crucis (Austria) 227: see no. 242. 


223. *Dresdensis A 167 a, part 1: Ovid, de nuce, amores 111, 5 de 
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somnio; Sextus Amarcius Gallus, sermones; de quadri- 
partita compunctione; visio proelii inter Dicaeophilum et 
Fuscum. 

Ecclesia Dunelmensis (Becker, 239, no. 341): ‘‘Alius Maxi- 
mus cum Homero.”’ 

Ecclesia Dunelmensis (Becker, 239, no. 365): ‘“‘Cato cum 
Theodulo et Persio.”’ 

Elnonensis (Becker, 232, no. 39): ‘‘Lucanus, Sallustius, 
Horatius.” 

Elnonensis 275: Terence, with vita; Ilias latina. 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 207, no. 97): ‘‘ Liber auctorum, 
Vergilius, Iuvenalis et Persius in uno volumine.”’ 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 208, no. 101): ‘‘ Expositio Servii 
super Bucolica; Lucanus; Horatius; Ovidius de remedio.” 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 208, no. 106): ‘“‘Item Ovidius 
epistularum et Statius Achilleidos in uno volumine.” 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 208, no. 104): ‘‘ Ovidius epistu- 
larum et Maximianus in uno volumine.”’ 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 208, no. 111): ‘‘Fulgentius et 
Troiana historia in uno volumine.” 

Fabariensis ecclesia (Becker, 208, no. 108): ‘‘Cato, Avianus 
in uno volumine.”’ 

Florianensis 203, 6: Juvenal; Ovid, epistulae ex Ponto, 
amores, de remedio, de nuce, de pulice; carmina varia. 
Mon: S. Martialis Lemovicensis (Delisle, 11, 495, no. 30): 
‘“Magnus Seneca et controversiae Tullil et Apuleius et 

Plinius et alia in uno.” 


. *Londiniensis Addit. 32319 A: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, 


Aeneis; vita Vergiliana; nomina musarum; disticha 
Vergiliana; carmen Augusti de morte Maronis; commen- 
tary de fine sexti libri Aeneidum. 
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*Lugdunensis Vossianus O 88: centones Vergiliani; Augus- 
tine, principia dialecticae; Prosper; ninth-century poems; 
notes on grammar. 

*Monacensis 14748, part 11: commentaries on Sallust and on 
Ovid, metamorphoses. 

*Monacensis 19475; commentaries on Ovid, Prudentius, 
disticha Catonis, Avianus, Maximianus, Ilias latina, 
Physiologus, Theodulus, Arator, Prosper, Sedulius, Lucan, 
Cicero, Boethius, Priscian, Horace. 

*Monacensis 19488, part 11: Ovid, metamorphoses, “‘in usum 
nonnarum moralisatae”’; Radewin, de rebus divinis; quaes- 
tiones veteris et novi testamenti; carmina, including ‘ut 
puer aetate, ita es mentis levitate,’’ an argument for 
reading Vergil and Cicero; carmina invidiosa contra 
mulieres. 

Mon. Murense (Becker, 252, no. 176): ‘‘Cato et Avianus in 
uno libello.”’ 

S. Crucis (Austria) 227: ‘flores poetarum” from Ovid, 
Horace, Vergil, Lucan, Juvenal, Juvencus, Sedulius, 
Boethius, Prudentius, Arator, Alcimus, Fortunatus. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 2186: Isidore, de rerum natura; 
Cicero, somnium Scipionis; Macrobius, excerpt de sibyllis 
et prophetiis. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 2657: Wulfstan, vita S. Swithini; 
Prudentius, dittochaeum; Theodulus; Avianus; Persius; 
Phocas, de nomine et verbo; Ilias latina; Ovid, de nuce; 
Serlonis versus contra monachos; contra Romam simoni- 
acam; Statius, Achilleis; Lactantius, de phoenice. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 3362: Dares Phrygius; excerpts from 
Cato and Justinus; Orosius; Eutropius; Paulus; Jordanes; 
breviarium Alarici. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 14788: disticha Catonis; Ilias latina; 
Cato novus. 

*Oxoniensis, Magdalen 22: Seneca, ad Lucilium, de causis; 
two collections of proverbia. 

*Parisinus 1618: Johannes Scotus, translation of Dionysius 
Areopagiticus, two letters, versus ad Carolum calvum; 
Quintilian, declamationes. 

Parisinus 3110: see no. 256. 

*Parisinus 4952: excerpts from Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
Gellius; Justinus; Arnulphus, de institutione episcopatus 
Bambergensis; Priccian, pracexercitamina; Walo, epistula 
ad Widonem. 
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*Parisinus 5766: Caesar, de bello Gallico; Jordanes, Getica. 

*Parisinus 6398: Boethius, de interpretatione; Apuleius, de 
interpretatione; Boethius, categoriae (added, saec. xiv). 

*Parisinus 6842 C: Palladius; anonymous treatise de archi- 
tectura; de multiplicatione numerorum; ‘‘sententia valde 
utilis de medicina.”’ 

*Parisinus 7240: Frontinus; Eutropius. 

*Parisinus 16699: excerpts from Vergil, Juvenal, Ovid, Lucan, 
Persius; Prosper; Sedulius; Arator; other Christian 
works. 

*Parisinus 17812: Cicero, academica, de natura deorum, de 
fato, epistulae; Dares Phrygius. 

*Parisinus 3110: Persius; Priscian, institutiones; carmen 
leoninum de virtutibus; Juvenal. 

Pataviensis ecclesia (Becker, 61, no. 35): “‘Carmen Aratoris 
subdiaconi in actus apostolorum et libri Catonis ITII et 
fabulae Aviani et Plauti Aulularia et formatas epistulas et 
martyrologium compositum et opus Wan diaconi in 
ministerium celebrationis missae et explanatio in Genesin 
in uno corpore.”’ 

Fanum Sancti Pontii (Delisle, 11, 546, no. .198): ‘Item est 
aliud volumen in quo continentur Priscianus de accentu 
secundo opusculum Prisciani in versus Vergilii quod opus 
dividitur in duodecim libros; tertio ponitur orthographia 
Alcuini per alphabetum diffinita; quarto ponitur ibidem 
liber Catonis; quinto liber Baedae de schematibus; sexto 
ponitur liber Catonis; septimo ponitur ibidem liber Sedulii . 
poetae qui super totum vetus et novum Testamentum 
tractatur; octavo ponitur liber Boethii de Trinitate; nono 
ponitur liber Romuli diversarum fabularum.” 

Fanum Sancti Pontii (Delisle, mu, 547, no. 240): ‘‘ Item est 
aliud volumen in quo primo continentur partes Donati, 
secundo liber Catonis, tertio liber Aurelii Prudentii qui 
dicitur Psychomachia graece, latine vero virtutum cum 
vitils pugna. 

Pruviningense (Becker, 215, no. 180): ‘Cato, Physiologus in 
uno volumine.” . 

Mon. Rastedense (Becker, 203, no. 26): ‘‘Theodulum, 
Catonem et Ivarum.” 

Remensis 431: Macer, de viribus herbarum; Isidore, 
origines; Solinus; carmina varia; de Arthemisia; vita 
metrica S. Mariae Egyptiacae; commendatio virtutum 
per comparationem; versus aurei Platonis; pseudo- 
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Seneca, de quattuor principalibus virtutibus; Senecae et 
Pauli epistulae. 

263. Rotomagensis (Becker, 197, no. 33): ‘‘Sedulius et Iuvenais in 
uno volumine.” 

264. Rotomagensis 1040: Cicero, pro Marcello, pro Ligario, de 
rege Deiotaro, pro propria persona, paradoxae; Sym- 
machus, epistulae; Apuleius, de fato; Claudianus, in 
Rufinum, de bello Gildonico, in Eutropium, de nuptiis, 
panegyrici, de bello Getico, epigrammata, epistulae, 
gigantomachia;: sortes duodecim tribuum. 

265. *Turicensis C 58: Remius Favinus, de ponderibus et mensuris; 
Priscian, periegesis; glossaria; florilegium from Persius, 
Ovid, Horace. 

266. *Vaticanus 1700: Cicero, rhetorica; auctor ad Herennium; 
Boethius, de differentiis topicis; formulae epistularum. 

267. *Vaticanus 1869: Curtius Rufus; epistulae Alexandri et 
Dindimi; Valerius Maximus, excerpts on Alexander; 
Juvenal 10, 168-173; excerpts de aetatibus mundi from 
Isidore, Bede, Eusebius, Prosper, Julius Africanus; sen- 
tentiae; Ausonius, carmina minora; Hetto, de visione 
Wettini; historia Apollonii regis Tyrii. 

268. *Vaticanus 2826: Boethius, de consolatione philosophae; 
Theodulus; versus leonini; Horace, ars poetica, sermones, 
epistulae. 

268a.*Vaticanus 5204: Juvenal; nomina musarum, fatorum, 
furlarum. 

268b.*Vaticanus Reginensis 242: Seneca, ad Lucilium; Abelardus, 
commentary on Paul’s epistula ad Romanos; Gislebert, 
commentary on Paul’s epistula ad Corinthos; Ambrosius, 
excerpts; sententiae Paulini ad monachos; prayer in 
Greek minuscule. 

269. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1286: excerpts from Vitruvius and 
others de architectura; de multiplicatione numerorum; 
Vegetius. 

270. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1386: Ovid, de remedio; Matthaeus, 
Tobias; de patribus veteris testamenti. 

271. Vindocinensis 132: Jerome, commentary on Ecclesiastes; 
Seneca, fragments. 

272. Vindobonensis 202: Horace, ars poetica, vita; pseudo- 
Seneca, de remediis fortuitorum; de septem plagis Aegypti; 
versus in laudem cuiusdam comitis. 
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Saec. XII/XIII. 
273. Abrincensis 135: excerpts from Vergil, Horace, Claudianus, 
and others. 


274. Abrincensis 226: Cicero, somnium Scipionis; Macrobius, 
commentary on somnium Scipionis; Isidore, excerpts de 
astronomia; commentary on Priscian; commentary on 
Plato, Timaeus; Mamertus Claudianus, de statu animae; 
Sidonius, epistula ad Claudianum; de algorismo. 

275. Amstelodamensis 78: Juvenal; Persius; Horace, sermones, 
epistulae. 

276. *Bambergensis M IV, 16, part 1: pseudo-Apuleius, Asclepius; 
pseudo-Hippocrates, epistula ad Antiochum. 

Part 11: Seneca, quaestiones naturales; Nemesianus 
Emerianus, de natura hominis. 

277. SS. Martialis Lemovicensis (Delisle, 11, 495, no. 38): ‘‘Claudi- 
anus maior et minor et historia Romana et Sidonius et 
Palladius et situs terrarum et Solinus in uno.” 

278. S. Martialis Lemovicensis (Delisle, 11, 504, no. 365): “ Liber 
Aesopus, speculum medicorum, Theodorus, Ovidius de 
pulice, Ovidius de somno, versus optimi de contemptu 
mundi, qui sic incipiunt, Vox divina sonat, et alia bona. 
Sunt in uno.” 

279. *Monacensis 4612, part 1: Ovid, heroides; sententiae Ger- 
manicae; Theodulus; hymns. 

280. *Monacensis 19474, part 1: Cicero, orationes pro Marcello, 
pro Ligario, in Catilinam 1-11, 17; Sallustii et Ciceronis 
invectivae. 

281. *Monacensis 19474, part 11: vita and scholia for Persius; de 
Graecis et barbaris nominibus. 

282. *Monacensis 19474, part 111: commentaries on Cato, Avianus, 
Ovid, Cicero, Ilias latina, Prosper, Arator, Theodulus, 
Sedulius, Prudentius, Maximianus, Physiologus. 

283. *Parisinus 504: Cicero, excerpts from de amicitia and de senec- 
tute; glossae based on Cicero. 

284. Parisinus, S. Genovefae, 2408: Ovid, tristia; Statius, 
Thebais. 

285. Pragensis 1650, 8 H 32: commentary on Ovid, metamor- 
phoses; Cicero, somnium Scipionis; Macrobius, com- 
mentary on somnium Scipionis; Eberhardus Bethuniensis; 
Seneca, excerpts from epistulac; epistulae of Calixtus and 
Henry V; Gallic verses. 

286. *Vaticanus 2766: Horace; Prudentius, psychomachia; de 
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sacrificio missae. Juvenal is in the volume, but seems to 
be part of another book. 


Saec. XIII. 


287. Ambianensis 436: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Ovid, de 
remediis; Matthaeus, Tobias. 

288. *Bibliotheca Angelica (Rome) 1060, part 11: Horace, epistulae; 
Ovid, heroides. 

289. Bellunensis 42: Dictys Cretensis; Dares Phrygius; Victor 
Africanus, de persecutione sub Genserico et Hunerico; 
Alcuin, vita Caroli regis; Orosius. 

290. *Bernensis 403: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Ovid, de 
remedio; Matthaeus, Tobias. | 

291. *Bernensis 404: Macrobius, Saturnalia v1; Aulus Gellius 1x- 
xu; liber Alphargii de scientia astrorum et radicibus 
motuum caelestium a Iohanne HispaJensi in latinum 
versus; Gilo, epistulae. 

292. *Bernensis 512: a miscellany, which includes the following 
works taken from various manuscripts: Matthaeus, 
Tobias; tractatus de septem peccatis mortalibus; Ovid, 
heroides, with vita; two copies of the disticha Catonis; 
Theodulus; carmen de morte; a computus. 

293. *Bernensis 688, part 11: excerpts from Avianus, Aesop, Dares 
Phrygius. 

294. *Bernensis 688, part 111: excerpts from Claudianus, Alanus, 
Juvenal, Ovid, Persius, Vergil, Statius, Lucan, Tobias, 
Alexander, Maximianus. 

295. *Bernensis A 61: Juvenal, with two sets of glosses; excerpta 
de tropis et figuris et de grammatica; disticha Vergiliana; 
Lucan, Pharsalia 1, 1, with the beginning of an accessus. 

296. *Berolinensis Q 536: Avianus; Horace, ars poetica. The index 
includes the following items: ‘‘Avianus de appollogis. 
vetus poeta. Chato de morositate scolaro. Theodulus. 
Esopus.” 

297. *Berolinensis 70 (Phill. 1696), part 11: excerpts from Bernard 
and Augustine; proverbia philosophorum; proverbia 
auctorum. 

298. *Berolinensis 186 (Phill. 1813): proverbia from Vergil, Statius, 
Lucan, Prudentius, Claudianus, Eutropius, Theodosius, 
Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, Persius. 

299. *Berolinensis 190 (Phill. 1799): Ovid, proverbia; Gualterus, 
Alexandreis. 
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*Berolinensis Q 540, part 11: glossae on Juvenal and Vergil. 

Bibliotheca Ignota (Delisle, 11, 5); ‘‘Flores herbarum cum 
Ovidio de Fastis.” 

Brugensis 424: Martianus Capella; liber de nobilitate animi; 
Robertus Kilvardeby, de ortu omnium scientiarum; 
Seneca, epistulae, de vita beata, de brevitate vitae. 

*Bruxellensis 10098-10105: excerpts from Solinus, patres, 
Cicero (de senectute, de officiis, orationes). 

*Cantabrigiensis, Clare Kk 5, 2: Quintilian, declamationes, 
institutiones; Aulus Gellius. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Gonville and Caius 225, 240: proverbia from 
Seneca, Petronius, Cicero, Ovid, Christian authors; dicta 
philosophorum; de terra sancta; de ortu Pilatae; Aris- 
totle, epistula ad Alexandrum. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Peterhouse Q 1, 8: disticha Catonis; Theo- 
dulus; Avianus; Maximianus; Claudianus, de raptu 
Proserpinae; Statius, Achilleis; Donatus; hymnarius; 
Alexander de villa Dei, doctrinale. The manuscript 
formerly contained also Alexander, de utensilibus, phale- 
tholus; dictionarius. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity O 7, 7: Bernardus, cosmographia; 
“Plato ad ostendendum mundum”; de signis zodiacis; 
Proba; Ovid, Ibis; pseudo-Seneca, de remediis; Seneca, 
de paupertate, de clementia, de beneficiis, ad Lucilium; 
Valerius ad Rufinum, ne ducat uxorem; Jerome, epistula 

ad Jovinianum; Alexander, epistula de situ Indiae; origo, 
virtus, vita, et actus Alexandri Magni. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity R 3, 29, part 11: Horace, ars poetica, 
epistulae, sermones; Persius. 

*Cantabrigiensis, Trinity R 3, 29, part rv: Ovid, de remedio 
amoris; carmen de diversa significatione verborum 

- similium. 

Cusanus 65: proverbia of Seneca and Christian writers; de 
throno Salomonis; de quaerenda virtute; varia. 

Dertusensis 80: excerpts from Horace, Persius, Juvenal, 
Martial, Sallust, Cicero, Macrobius. 

Divonensis 497: Statius, Thebais, Achilleis; Vergil, bucolica, 
georgica, Aeneis; Horace; Lucan; Persius; Juvenal; 
Ovid; versus de diebus Aegyptiacis, de decem plagis, de 
duodecim signis; kalendarium Romanum; Avianus; 
disticha Catonis; Ilias latina; Sedulius; Prosper; Pru- 
dentius; Donatus; pages now lost contained Theodulus 
and Maximianus. 
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*Dresdensis De 171 a, part Iv: glossae on Horace, de arte 


poetica; commentary on Ovid, de remedio. 

Eburovicensis 1: Seneca, de beneficiis; Symmachus, 
epistulae; excerpts from Ambrosius, Jerome, Seneca, 
Theophrastus, Sidonius, Cyprian, Cassiodorus, Solinus, 
Isagoge. 

Eburovicensis 2: proverbia from Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, 
Persius, Claudianus, Alexander, Lucan, Vergil, Cicero, 
Seneca, Solinus, Christian authors; Boethius, isagoge; 
Seneca, de beneficiis; pseudo-Seneca, de remediis; Sym- 
machus, epistulae; varia. 

Escorialensis O II 5: Vitruvius, de architectura; Palladius, 
de agricultura; Frontinus, strategemata. 

Escorialensis O III 9: Palladius; Vegetius; Frontinus. 

Escorialensis P III, 24: Ovid, Fasti; Claudianus, in Rufinum, 
de bello Gildonico, epithalamium, panegyrici. 

Escorialensis Q I 11: Cicero, de senectute, orationes pro 
Marcello, pro Ligario, pro rege Diotaro; synonyma 
Ciceronis; pseudo- Seneca, de remediis; versus de mulieri- 
bus. 

Escorialensis Q I 14: florilegium similar to that in Bero- 
linensis Diez. B. Santen. 60 (no. 390, below); Petrus 
Aldefonsus, de disciplina clericali. 

Escorialensis R III 4: Vergil, Aeneis, epitaphia, disticha; 
Alcimus de Vergilio; sententiae septem philosophorum; 
carmina duodecim sapientium. 

Florianensis 587: Statius, Achilleis; accessus to Statius, 
Claudianus, Aesop, Matthaeus, Tobias. 

Mons Fossatense (Becker, 276, no. 12): ‘‘ Donatus minor et 
Cato simul.” 

Mons Fossatense (Becker, 276, no. 28): ‘‘Item Priscianus 
minor cum duodecim versibus Vergilii et Baeda et Catone.”’ 

Ricardus Furnivallensis (Delisle, 11, 524, no. 11): ‘“‘Baedae 
presbyteri liber de arte metrica. Item Quinti Horatii 
Venusini poetica, cum commentario Servii grammatici. 
Item Willermi de Witam poetica nova ad papam Inno- 
centium tertium. Item regula de temporibus dictionum. 
Item Alexandri Nequam libellus qui a suo initio inscribitur 
Phaletholus, et eiusdem alius de nominibus domesticorum 
utensilibus. In uno volumine cuius signum est littera A:” 

Ricardus Furnivallensis (Delisle, 11, 525, no. 21): ‘ Porphyrii 
liber Isagogarum in cathegorias Aristotelis et eiusdem liber 
sex principiorum. Item Marci Tullii Ciceronis liber topi- 
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corum ad G. Trebathium. Item dialectica Iohannis 
Damasceni. Item dialectica Aurelii Augustini et eiusdem 
liber predicamentorum et periermeniae de loco, de simili- 
tudine et imagine et de ceromate. Item liber periermenias 
Apuleii Madaurensis. In uno volumine cuius signum est 
littera B.”’ 

Ricardus Furnivallensis (Delisle, 11, 529, no. 84): ‘‘Censorini 
excerptiones florum ex operibus quorundam auctorum et 
philosophorum moralium; primo quidem de libro Macrobii 
Saturniorum vel Saturnarium. Secundo proverbia quo- 
rundam philosophorum. Tertio de epistulis beati Hie- 
ronymi. Quarto de libro Apuleii Madaurensis de deo 
Socratis. Quinto de epistulis Plinii Secundi. Sexto de 
harenga Tullii pridie quam in exsilium egit. Octavo de 
epistulis Sidonii. Nono de libro Senecae de beneficiis. 
Decimo de epistulis eiusdem ad Lucilium. Undecimo 
sententiae quorundam philosophorum. Duodecimo de 
libro Tullii Tusculanarum. Tertio decimo de libro Agellii 
noctium Atticarum. Quarto decimo de comoedia Plauti 
quae dicitur Aulularia. In uno volumine.” 

Ricardus Furnivallensis (Delisle, 11, 532, no. 126): ‘‘Censorini 
Catonis et Theodori libri ethici. Aviani et Aesopi libri 
apologici. Maximiani Pamphili et Getae libri amatorii.”’ 

*Guelpherbytanus Augustinus 2915: disticha Catonis; Theo- 
dulus; Avianus; Aesop; carmina rhythmica Xosimae 
monachi; Matthaeus, Tobias. 

*Guelpherbytanus Gudianus 4454: Cicero, de officiis, para- 
doxae, synonyma Ciceronis; Sallustii et Ciceronis in- 
vectivae; Suetonius, excerpts from vita Augusti; excerpts 
from Valerius Maximus; nomina partium noctis; varia. 

*Guelpherbytanus Gudianus 4470: Valerius Maximus; Nepos, 
de viris illustribus; Justinus. 

Herefordensis O 1, 2: homeliae; hymni. Inthe margin in the 
same hand are proverbia from Juvenal, Lucan, Horace, 
and others. 

*Laurentianus Ashburnham 1555: Aesop; proverbia Senecae; 
laus sapientiae; proverbia collecta ex libris Hieronymi. 
*Laurentianus, S. Crucis VI, 10, sin., part 1: excerpts from 
Aristotle’s ethica, Seneca’s epistulae, and other works; list 

of ‘‘notabilia” in Orosius. 

*Laurentianus, 8S. Crucis VI, 10, sin., part 1: ‘‘notabilia”’ 
from Valerius Maximus, Trogus, Orosius, Solinus, Macro- 
bius, Justinian. 
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*Laurentianus, 8. Crucis XXIV, 6, sin.: Vegetius; Palladius’ 

*Laurentianus Gaddianus XC, 25: Macrobius, Saturnalia; 
epitaphium Senecae; excerpts from Maximianus and 
Petronius; epigrams ascribed to Cicero, 7.e., ‘‘crede ratem 
ventis, animum ne crede puellae” and ‘‘noli arcana dei 
caelumve exquirere quod sit.”’ 

Lincolniensis C 5, 8: promptuarium parvolorum; Theo- 
dulus; disticha Catonis; Alexander, de utensilibus; 
Johannes de Garlandia, de mysteriis; Ovid, de mirabilibus 
mundi; accentuarius; Persius; Avianus; Maximianus; 
Statius, Achilleis; Claudianus, de raptu. 

*Londiniensis Addit. 21213: Prosper; Anselm, de sacrificio 
altaris; liber morum, fragment; disticha Catonis; Cato 
novus; Theodulus; Avianus; Geta; Maximianus; Clau- 
dianus, de raptu; Statius, Achilleis; Ilias latina. 

*Londiniensis Addit. 21242: Vegetius; Sallustii et Ciceronis 
invectivae; Cicero, orationes in Catilinam I-11. 

*Londiniensis Regius 15 A VII: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
Avianus; Maximianus; Statius, Achilleis; Claudianus, de 
raptu; carmen de paenitentia (added later). 

*Londiniensis Regius 15 A 31, part m1: disticha Catonis; 
Theodulus; Avianus; excerpts from Isidore; accentuarius. 

*Londiniensis Regius 15 C 4: Suetonius, de vita Caesarum; 
Ethicus; Vegetius. 

*Lugdunensis, bibliothecae publicae 191, part m1: excerpts 
from Seneca, ad Lucilium, de beneficiis; pseudo-Seneca, 
de formula honestae vitae, de remediis; epistulae Senecae 
et Pauli; proverbia from Pliny, Sidonius, Ennodius, 
Cicero, Sallust. | 

. *Lugdunensis Vossianus F 18: Orosius; Justinus. 

. *Monacensis 19480: commentaries on Sallust and on Ovid, 
epistulae ex Ponto. 

Neoclaustroburgensis 1095: ‘flores poetarum ” from Ovid, 
Horace, Vergil, Lucan, Juvenal, Juvencus, Sedulius, 
Boethius, Prudentius, Arator, Alcimus, Fortunatus. The 
contents of this manuscript are the same as those of no. 
242, above. 

. *Oxoniensis Bodleianus 633: proverbia from Horace, Lucan, 
Ovid, disticha Catonis, Boethius, Quintilian, Juvenal, 
Macrobius, Cicero, and others. 

. *Oxoniensis Bodleianus 678: proverbia from Quintilian, Enno- 

dius, Symmachus, Cas.siodorus, Cicero, Seneca, Philo, 

Terence, pseudo-Seneca. 
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*Parisinus 1860, part 11: Boethius, isagoge; pseudo-Seneca, 
de quattuor virtutibus; proverbia from Cicero, Macrobius, 
Sallust, Ennodius, Seneca, Avianus, Ovid, disticha Catonis, 
Ilias latina, Pamphilus, Horace, Juvenal, Maximianus, 
Prudentius, Theodulus, Persius, Statius, Lucan, Clau- 
dianus, Martial; tractatus de libris sacris. 

*Parisinus 2171: Cicero, de amicitia; Sidonius, epistulae, 
carmina. 

*Parisinus 3230: Odo, quaestiones theologicae et morales; 
Seneca, de causis. 

*Parisinus 4286: pseudo-Seneca, de remediis; Dares Phrygius; 
beginning of a poem de excidio Troiae; de septem miracu- 
lis mundi; proverbia centum. 

*Parisinus 5137, part vir: glossae on georgica I; proverbia 
with the title ‘‘Isagoge in moralem philosophiam” from 
Cicero, Seneca, Juvenal, Isidore, Solomon, Lucan, 
Boethius, Terence, Persius, Plato, Ennius, Statius. 

*Parisinus 5751, part Iv: excerpts from Cicero, disputationes 
Tusculanae, and Suetonius, de vita Caesarum, comprising 
quaternions Iv and v of the original manuscript, probably 
a larger collection of excerpts. 

*Parisinus 5765: Caesar, de bello Gallico; Aulus Gellius. 

*Parisinus 5802: Suetonius; Ausonius, carmen de duodecim 
Caesaribus;- Florus; Frontinus; Eutropius; Cicero, 
Philippica, disputationes Tusculanae. 

*Parisinus 6630: Seneca, ad Lucilium, de beneficiis, de 
clementia, apocolocyntosis, proverbia, epitaph; epistulae 
Senecae et Pauli; versus Hadriani imperatoris; versus in 
Thracen puerum. 

*Parisinus 7647: lexicon; florilegium like that in Berolinensis 
Diez. B. Santen. 60 (no. 390, below). 

*Parisinus 7993: Ovid, heroides, ars amatoria, de remedio, 
amores, metamorphoses, fasti, epistulae ex Ponto; 
kalendarium; disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Avianus. 

*Parisinus 8246: Ovid, de remedio; notae grammaticae; 
carmen de paupertate; sententiae; proverbia latina et 
graeca; Persius; disticha Catonis; Alexander, poetria 
nova; Macer, de viribus herbarum; facetus; satira contra 
presbyteros malos. 

*Parisinus 8543: Seneca, ad Lucilium, de clementia, proverbia; 
epistulae Senecae et Pauli; sententiae e variis philoso- 
phorum dictis excerptae; vita of Paul. 
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*Parisinus 15155: excerpts from Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, Martial, Lucan, Statius, Claudianus, 
Maximianus, Avianus, disticha Catonis, Prudentius, Sedu- 
lius, Avianus novus, Aesopus novus, Matthaeus, Geta, 
Alda comoedia, Alexandreis; Bernardus, de contemptu 
mundi, descriptio loci; Matthaeus, descriptio loci; Cato 
novus; proverbia; varia. . 

*Parisinus 15158: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Ovid, de 
remedio; Prudentius. 

*Parisinus 17903: florilegium like that in Berolinensis Diez. B. 
Santen. 60 (no. 390, below). 

*Parisinus 18275: Fulgentius; epistulae Senecae et Pauli; 
Martial, xenia; excerpts from Martial and Ausonius. 

*Remensis 1260: Ovid, de remedio; Matthaeus, Tobias. 

Rotomagensis 27: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; proprietates 
rerum; interpretationes Hebraicorum nominum; notae 
divinae legi necessariae; de lapidibus; Petrus Riga, 
Aurora; commentaries on the Bible. 

*Vaticanus Barberinus 41: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
Avianus; Maximianus; Claudianus, de raptu; Statius, 
Achilleis. _ 

*Vaticanus Ottobonianus 3313: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, 
Aeneis, copied in the eleventh century; Ovid, meta- 
morphoses, added in the margin in the thirteenth century. 

*Vaticanus Palatinus 242: hymnus in laudem beatae virginis 
Mariae; commentaries ‘de Catone Censorino et Uticensi” 
and on Avianus, Maximianus, Ilias latina, physiologus, 
Theodulus, Arator, Prosper, Sedulius, Prudentius, Ovid. 

*Vaticanus Palatinus 1573: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
Avianus; Maximianus; Claudianus, de raptu; Statius, 
Achilleis. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 766: Valerius Maximus; de nume- 
rorum notis; Remius Favinus, de ponderibus et mensuris. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1556: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
Claudianus, de raptu; Statius, Achilleis. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1562, part 1: proverbia from Ovid, 
Vergil, Alexander de villa Dei, Persius, Lucan, Statius, 
Claudianus, Pamphilus, Avianus, Maximianus. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1575: proverbia from Sidonius, Enno- 
dius, Pliny, Seneca, Cicero, Apuleius, Aulus Gellius, 
Aulularia, Censorinus, Macrobius, Quintilian; proverbia 
philosophorum; versus contra mulieres; epistulae Alex- 
andri et Dindimi; Methodius, de consummatione; Ivo, 
epistula ad Leudonem. 
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377.. Veronensis 264: Guido, de musica arte; Persius. 

378. Vindobonensis 885: Theodulus; Ovid, Ibis; disticha Catonis; 
proverbia Salomonis; sententia de purgatorio. 

379. Vindobonensis 901: proverbia, several collections, largely 
moral; Aesop; glossarium latino-germanicum; Avianus; 
arithmetica; grammatica; Cato novus; formula ad 


parandum bonum frumentum ex oleo rosarum; carmina. 


Saec. XITI/XIV. 


380. *Bambergensis M IV 6: Cicero, de senectute, de amicitia; 
Sallust, Catilina, Jugurtha. 

381. *Berolinensis O 87: disticha Catonis; Aesopus; Theodulus. 

382. *Cantabrigiensis, Peterhouse Q 1, 0: disticha Catonis; Theo- 
dulus; Avianus, fabula 22; Maximianus; Statius, Achil- 
leis; Claudianus, de raptu. 

383. *Guelpherbytanus Augustinus 3035: Statius, Achilleis; 
Avianus, fabula 15. 

384. *Oxoniensis Bodleianus 2195: Avianus; Maximianus; Statius, 
Achilleis; Claudianus, de raptu; Ovid, de remedio; Theo- 
dulus; Matthaeus, Tobias; Bernardus, de contemptu 
mundi; Alanus, parabolae; Johannes de Carlandia, de 
mysteriis; liber de paenitentia. 

385. Pommersfeldensis 2671, part ur: disticha Catonis; Theo- 
dulus; Aesopus; Avianus; Ilias latina. 

386. Rheno-Traiectinus 816: Ilias latina; Ivo Carnotensis, 
epistulae; extracts from the decrees of Gregory; Persius; 
Ovid, ars amatoria, fragment of a Gallic version; de 
alchemia, de astronomia, etc. 

387. *Vaticanus Barberinus 26: Ovid, amores, heroides, epistulae 
ex Ponto; vita; conflictus veris et hiemis, de pulice, de 
vetula, de philomela, all here ascribed to Ovid. 

388. *Vaticanus Reginensis 1700: Juvenal; Horace, epistulae. 

389. *Vaticanus Reginensis 2080, part 11: disticha Catonis; Theo- 
dulus; Avianus; Maximianus. There are several gaps in 
the manuscript which may formerly have contained the 
works of a complete liber Catonianus. 


Saec. XIV. 


390. *Berolinensis Diez. B. Santen. 60: “ Incipiunt flores auctorum; 
proverbia Socratis, Hieronymi, Theoduli, Aviani, Clau- 
diani, Statii, Pamphili, Homeri, versus ficticii, Orestis 
tragocdiae, Getae, Aldae comoediae, Aesopi, de libro qui 
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dicitur de parricida, de brevi substantia hominum, 
magistri Nivardi de Ysengrimo de renardo, de remedio 
amoris, Ovidii in arte amatoria, Ovidii epistularum, Ovidil 
in tristibus, proverbia de ponto, Ovidii sine titulo, Ovidii 
in Fastis, Ovidii Metamorphoseos, in Ibin, proverbia 
Tobiae, novae poetriae, Vergilii in Bucolicis, in Georgicis, 
in Aeneide, Lucani, Gualteri de Castiglione Alexandri, 
Prudenti, Claudiani contra Rufinum, Martialis, Valeri 
Flacci, Vergilii in Culice, de beatitudine pauperis vitae, in 
Etna, Lucani de laude Pisonis, Calpurnii in Bucolicis, 
Iuvenalis, Persii, Horatii in poetria, in sermonibus, in 
epistulis; expliciunt flores auctorum. 

“Terentii in Andria, in Adelphis, Iob, Sallustii, Boethii 
de consolatione, Platonis, Martiani, Macrobii, Tullii de 
rhetoricis, de officiis, de amicitia, de senectute, in para- 
doxis, Quintiliani in materiis, in libro causarum, Senecae 
ad Lucilium, Tulli contra Sallustium, Plauti in Aulularia, 
Macrobii in saturnalibus, Seneca in declamationibus, in de 
beneficiis, de clementia, de naturalis quaestionibus, A. 
Gellii noctium Atticarum, ex gestis Caesaris, Sidonii, 
Cassiodori, Suetonii, Senecae de quattuor virtutibus, de 
beneficiis, de clementia, de officiis, ad Damasum, Hie- 
ronymi, Augustini, Turpiliani, verba scriptoris ad lectorem. 
Expliciunt flores tam auctorum quam philosophorum.” ! 

Campensis 2843: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Avianus; 
Ovid, de remedio. 

*Laurentianus X XIX, 8: Boccaccio’s note-book, containing: 
notes on astronomy; dicta philosophorum; de sibyllis; 
epistulae Alexandri et Dindimi; Valerius ad Rufinum, ne 
ducat uxorem; versus contra mulieres; excerpts from 
Livy, Statius, and Cicero, orationes in Catilinam; poems 
by Boccaccio and his friends. 

*Lugdunensis, Bon. Vulc. 48: Mico, opus prosodiacum; 
Publilius Syrus, sententiae; Ovid, metamorphoses 11, 
descriptio invidiae. 

Monacensis 391: see no. 396. 

*Oxoniensis Bodleianus 2166, 564, B: Vegetius; liber de gestis 

Alexandri. 


5. *Oxoniensis Bodleianus 2506: Vergil, bucolica, georgica, 


Aeneis; culex; copa; est et non; de viro bono; de rosis; 
moretum; epitaphia Vergiliana; argumenta Vergiliana; 
Ovid, epistulae ex Ponto, amores, tristia, metamorphoses, 


15 List quoted from the original table of contents in the manuscript. 
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heroides; Alanus, parabolae; Matthaeus, Tobias; Mar- 
bodius, epigrammata; Gualfridus de vino salvo, poetria. 
nova; Sedulius; Prudentius; carmen Augusti de morte 
Maronis; carmina alia. 

*Monacensis 391: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Statius, 
Achilleis; Maximianus; Claudianus, de raptu. 

*Parisinus 6570: Chalcidius, commentary on Plato’s Timaeus; 
Cicero, somnium Scipionis; Macrobius, commentary on 
somnium Scipionis; de philosophia et eius partibus. 

*Parisinus 6842 A: Cato, de re rustica; Varro, de re rustica. 

*Parisinus 7537 A, part 11: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
dictionarium latinum; part of a commentary on the 
Aeneis; Donatus. 

*Parisinus 8640, part mm: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; 
Cartula; Aesop; Matthacus, Tobias; Ovid, de remedio. 

*Petropolitanus F v, XIV, 1: disticha Vergiliana, Christian 
poets. 

Pommersfeldensis 2840; Bernardus Gestensis, disputatio cum 
milite; Sedulius; Prudentius: Horace, epistulae; cantica 
canticorum paraphrased; Ovid, ars amatoria. 

Sorbonnensis (Delisle, 111, 44): ‘‘Auctores Cato, Theodulus, 
Remedium, Tobias.” 

Stutgardiensis Q 34: Theodulus; Ovid, de remedio; Statius, 
Achilleis; Avianus. 

*Vaticanus 1479: excerpts de grammatica, from Donatus, 
Remigius, and the liber regiminum; disticha Catonis; 
Theodulus; Ovid, de remedio, metamorphoses; Mat- 
thaeus, Tobias; notitia brevis de litteris, syllabis correptis, 
accentibus, pedibus; Gual]terus, Alexandreis. 

*Vaticanus 1860: Suetonius; Florus; Vegetius; Festus; 
Johannes Guallensis, breviloquium de Iv virtutibus; Sal- 
lust, Catilina, Jugurtha; Dictys Cretensis; Solinus; 
Justinus; Frontinus. 

*Vaticanus 2193: Apuleius; Palladius, de agricultura; 
Petrarch’s garden diary in the margins. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 946: gesta Francorum; historia Caroli 
Magni; Dares Phrygius; historia Alexandri Magni; 
Pompcius Trogus. 

*Vaticanus Reginensis 1412: Ovid, de remedio; Matthaeus, 
Tobias, minor poems. 

Vesonticus 534: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Alexander, de 
utensilibus; regulae computi; fragmentum summae con- 
fessionis; summula confessionum; Facetus; Avianus; 
Gualfridus, poetria nova. 
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411. Wigorniensis F 147: disticha Catonis; Theodulus; Clau- 
dianus. A gap between Theodulus and Claudianus sug- 
gests that the other authors of the libri Catoniani were 
formerly included. 


Saec. XIV/XV. 


412. *Parisinus 11324: Claudianus, de raptu; Horace, ars poetica; 
Statius, Achilleis; de viro bono; est et non; copa; more- 
tum; epitaphia Vergiliana; de aerumnis Herculis; Auso- 
nius, versus de Vergilio. 


Saec. XV. 


413. *Bernensis 576: excerpts, partly those of Heiric, from Orosius, 
Valerius Maximus, Diogenes Laertius, Justinus, Quintus 
Curtius, Pliny the Elder, Solinus, Pomponius Mela, 
Ptolemy, Leonardus Aretinus, Herodotus, Dionysius, Dio- 
dorus, Tacitus, Matthaeus Palmerius, Dares Phrygius, 
Jerome, Suetonius, Ovid, Quintilian, Claudianus, Plutarch, 
Plato, Vergil; short extracts on the popes, names of gods, 
famous artists; geographical notes on Italy; Italian 
poems; sententiae philosophorum; alis varia. 

414. Wintonensis III A: disticha Catonis; Johannes de Garlandia, 
aequivoca; Alexander, doctrinale; Theodulus; Avianus; 
promptuarium parvolorum. 
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e 
InpEXx 


Of Classical Authors Found in the Libri Manuales 


This list includes some items not strictly classical, but very important in the libri, e.¢., 
the disticha Catonis. Spurious works customarily assigned to authors in the manuscripts 
are included under these authors, umned ately following the genuine works. Short 
excerpts, as the proverbia, are listed separately; longer extracts are not distinguished 
from complete works. Books containing commentanes are listed under the authors 


commen upon only when they are not already listed as containing actual works by 
the same authors. 


The numbers refer to the manuscripts in the list above (pp. 203 ff). Number 1 belongs 
to saec. viII/vur; 2, saec. viit/Ix; 3-54, saec. rx; 55-68, saec. 1x/x; 69-115, aaec. x; 116—- 
122, saec. x/x1; 123-181, saec. x1; 182-186, saec. x1/xu1; 187-272, saec. x11; 273-286, 
saec. x11/x111; 287-379, saec. x111; 380-389, saec. x111/x1v; 390-411, saec. xIv; 412, saec. 
XIv/xv; 413-414, saec. xv. 
Aesop 
fabulae: 27a, 165, 215, 278, 296, 329, 379, 381, 385. 
excerpts: 293, 363. 
commentary: 322. 
Aesopus novus, excerpts: 363. 
Agrimensores veteres: 199. 
Antoninus, itinerarium: 99. 
Apuleius 
Asclepius: 140, 276. 
de deo Socratis: 182, 192, 208, 327. 
dialectica: 80. 
de dogmate Platonis: 182, 208. 
florida: 137. 
de interpretatione: 42, 97, 106, 251, 326. 
de magia: 137. 
metamorphoses: 137. 
de mundo: 208. 
excerpts: 1, 376. 
herbarium: 6, 22. 
Aratus, de astrologia: 6, 7. 
Aurelius Victor, epitome: 111, 116. 
Avianus 
fabulae: 6, 24, 27a, 33, 34, 51, 69, 109, 122, 132, 138, 143, 144, 165, 166, 177, 
178, 188, 203, 211, 212, 213, 215, 233, 241, 244, 296, 306, 312, 328, 
329, 338, 339, 341, 342, 360, 363, 369, 372, 379, 385, 389, 391, 404, 
410, 414. 
excerpts: 293, 350, 363, 382, 383, 390. 
commentaries: 239, 282, 371. 
Avianus novus: 199. 
Boethius 
de arithmetica: 17, 136, 163, 207. 
categoriae: 18, 169, 194, 251. 
de consolatione philosophiae: 79, 103, 109, 268. 
carmina from de consolatione: 61, 242. 
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de divisione: 97, 106, 163, 169, 170, 20f. 
de geometria: 6, 107, 163, 195. 
de interpretatione: 18. 91, 97, 106, 163, 170, 194, 251. 
isagoge: 97, 107, 169, 170, 194, 207, 236, 350. 
de musica: 6, 107, 207. 
de oppositis: 97. 
opuscula sacra: 51, 258. 
de syllogismis categoricis: 97, 106, 163, 169, 207. 
de syllogismis hypotheticis: 97, 106, 163, 170, 207. 
topica: 18, 97, 106, 163, 169, 170, 189, 207. 
commentary on topica Ciceronis: 91, 194. 
excerpts: 90, 142, 314, 315, 348, 354, 390. 
Caesar 
de bello Gallico: 63, 153, 250, 356. 
excerpts: 98. 
Calpurnius 
bucolica: 104. 
excerpts: 390. 
Cato, de re rustica: 398. , 
disticha Catonis: 3,4, 24, 33, 38, 40, 53, 68, 70, 76, 79, 82, 88, 96, 109, 114, 115, 
118, 120, 121, 122, 129, 132, 132a, 143, 144, 145, 159, 164, 171, 
175, 177 178, 183, 188, 200, 203, 209, 215, 216, 225, 233, 241, 246, 
257, 258, 259, 260, 261, 287, 290, 292, 296, 306, 312, 323, 324, 328, 
329, 348, 350, 360. 361, 364, 368, 369, 372, 374, 378, 389, 391, 396, 
399, 400, 403, 405, 410, 411, 414. 
commentaries and glosses: 14, 141, 239, 282, 371, 382, 385. 
excerpts: 16, 245, 363, 390. 
Cato novus: 246, 379. 
monosticha Catonis: 15, 52, 66, 113, 172, 183. 
Catullus, epithalamium: 32. 
Cicero 
Aratea: 59, 130. 
epistulae: 255. 
orationes 
pro Caecina: 95. 
in Catilinam: 150, 204, 280, 392. 
pro rege Deiotaro: 264, 319. 
de domo sua: 182. 
de haruspicum responsis: 182. 
pro Ligario: 264, 280, 319. 
de lege Manilia: 95. 
pro Marcello: 95, 264, 280, 319. 
pro Milone: 95, 209. 
Philippica: 95, 168, 191, 196, 357. 
pro Plancio: 95. 
de provinciis consularibus: 182. 
post reditum: 182. 
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pro Sestio: 182. 
in Vatinium: 182. 
philosophica 
Academica: 190, 255. 
de amicitia: 64, 193, 204, 351, 380. . 
excerpts: 283. 
de divinatione: 104. 
de fato: 255. 
de finibus: 190. 
de natura deorum: 255. 
_ de officiis: 196, 205. 
de senectute: 13, 60, 175, 193. 204, 380. 
excerpts: 283, 319. 
somnium Scipionis: 17, 136, 145, 168, 173, 208, 243, 274, 285, 397. 
Timaeus: 190. 
disputationes Tusculanae: 191, 327, 357. 
excerpts: 175, 355. 
rhetorica 
Brutus: 196. 
de inventione: 156, 189, 207. 
de oratore: 196. 
paradoxae: 264, 330. 
partitiones oratoriae: 155, 156, 190, 193, 207. 
topica: 18, 42, 91, 163, 169, 170, 173, 207, 326. 
auctor ad Herennium: 156, 189, 206, 266. 
excerpts: 45, 311, 315, 348, 349, 350, 354, 376, 390. 
invectivae Ciceronis et Sallustii: 106, 193, 204, 280, 330. 
synonyma Ciceronis: 23, 49, 56, 91, 115, 155, 319, 330. 
differentiae Ciceronis: (%.e., synonyma Isidori) 56, 166. 
aenigmata Tullii: 4. 
Claudius Claudianus | 
de raptu Proserpinae: 277, 306, 369, 372, 374, 382, 384, 390, 396, 411, 412. 
excerpts: 16, 120, 273, 294, 298, 315, 351, 363. 
commentary and glosses: 58, 322. 
minor poems (in Rufinum, de bello Gildonico, etc.): 53, 132, 264, 277, 318. 
Columella, excerpts: 107. 
Curtius Rufus, historiae Alexandri Magni: 267. 
excerpts: 413. 
Dares Phrygius, de excidio Troiae: 21, 71, 245, 255, 289, 353, 408. 
excerpts: 293, 413. 
Dictys Cretensis: 289, 406. 
Donatus, ars grammatica: 2, 6, 37, 38, 57, 70. 146, 150, 177, 206, 210, 259, 312, 
323, 399. 
excerpts: 143. 
commentary: 114 
Ennius, exempla: 39, 354. 
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Eutropius, breviarium: 139, 191, 245, 253, 357. 
Faventinus, de architectura: 6. 
Rufius Festus, breviarium: 71, 406. 
Florus, epitome: 71, 406. 
Frontinus, strategemata: [91, 253, 316, 317, 357. 
excerpts: 107. 
Aulus Gellius: 214, 291, 304, 327, 356. 
excerpts: 185, 199, 205, 249, 376, 390. 
Gratius, cynegeticon: 32, 54. 
Honorius, cosmographia (notae Iulii Caesaris): 6, 8, 19, 152. 
Horace 
complete works: 125, 176, 202, 203, 286, 312. 
ars poetica: 132a, 174, 268, 272, 296, 308, 412. 
carmina: 11, 102, 126. 
epistulae: 31, 102, 268, 275, 288, 308, 388, 402. 
sermones: 125, 132a, 268, 275, 308. 
- carmen saeculare: 31. 
entries in catalogues, individual works not designated: 75, 131, 226, 229, 
325. 
excerpts: 39, 49, 96, 120, 129, 174, 242, 265, 273, 298, 311, 332, 347, 348, 
350, 363, 390. 
commentaries and glosses: 41, 48, 134, 141, 313. 
Hyginus, astronomicon: 59, 67, 72, 106, 130, 149, 173, 207. 
excerpts: 143. 
Ilias Latina: 132a, 144, 179, 224, 227, 246, 385, 386. 
commentaries and glosses: 282, 350, 371. 
Jordanes, Getica: 245, 250. 
Josephus, antiquitates Judaeorum: 153. 
Justinus, epitome: 245, 331, 345. 
Juvenal 
satirae: 32, 36, 39, 45, 49, 75, 82, 84, 102, 103, 108, 124, 131, 150, 161, 214, 
234, 256, 263, 268a, 275, 286, 295, 388. 
excerpts: 16, 21, 81, 96, 174, 201, 242, 254, 267, 294, 298, 332, 347, 350, 
354, 388. 
commentaries and glosses: 133, 134, 143, 300. 
Lactantius 
de phoenice: 127, 129, 244. 
excerpts: 39. 
Livius Andronicus, exempla: 49. 
Livy, ab urbe condita, excerpts: 392. 


e 


Lucan 
Pharsalia: 27, 72, 102, 103, 127, 148, 158, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 226, 229, 
295, 312. 
excerpts: 10, 32, 39, 49, 242, 254, 294, 298, 315, 332, 347, 348, 350, 354, 
363, 375, 390. 


capitula: 161. 
commentaries and glosses: 133, 134, 239. 
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Lucilius, exempla: 49. 
Lucretius, de rerum natura, exempla: 39. 
Macer, de viribus herbarum: 262, 361. 
Macrobius 
Saturnalia: 64, 78, 208, 220, 337. 
commentary on Cicero, somnium Scipionis: 17, 117, 136, 162, 208, 274, 285, 
397. 
excerpts: 10, 45, 65, 85, 195, 243, 311, 327, 335, 350, 376, 390. 
commentary: 133. 
Manilius, astronomica: 199. 
Nonius Marcellus: 10, 26, 73. 
excerpts: 91. 
glosses: 23. 
Martial 
epigrammata: 75. 
xenia: 366. 
excerpts: 10, 19, 32, 39, 49. 50, 68, 89, 90, 120, 311, 363, 366, 390. 
Martianus Capella 
de nuptiis: 69, 80, 87, 96, 100, 102, 117, 123, 136, 194. 
carmina from de nuptiis: 34, 96. 
excerpts: 39, 85, 107, 130, 142, 390. 
Maximianus 
elegiae: 119, 122, 224, 231, 306, 312, 328, 341, 369, 371, 372, 375, 382, 384, 
389, 396. 
excerpts: 127, 204, 337, 350, 363, 390. 
commentary: 239. 
Antonius Musa, herbarium: 22. 
Nemesianus, Cynegeticon: 132. 
Nepos, de viris illustribus: 331. 
Orosius: 139, 152, 245, 289. 
excerpts: 86, 334, 335, 413. 
Ovid 
complete works: 312. 
amores: 234, 360, 387, 395. 
amores 111, 5: 5, 89, 157, 160, 223, 278. 
ars amatoria: 21, 213, 360, 386, 402. 
epistulae ex Ponto: 213, 234, 360, 387, 395. 
“‘epistulae’’: 230, 231. 
fasti: 128, 202, 222, 301, 318, 360. 
halieuticon: 32, 54. 
heroides: 119, 279, 288, 292, 360, 387, 395. 
Ibis: 378. 
metamorphoses: 11, 35, 89, 200, 240, 360, 370, 395, 405. 
de remedio amoris: 119, 200, 213, 229, 234, 270, 287, 290, 309, 360, 361, 364, 
367, 384, 400, 404, 405, 409. 
tristia: 284, 395. 
nux elegia: 223, 234, 244. 
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excerpts: 16, 39, 49, 50, 120, 242, 254, 265, 294, 298, 299, 305, 315, 338, 347, 
348, 350, 363, 375, 390, 393, 413. 
commentaries and glosses: 58, 238, 239, 282, 285, 313, 371. 
Palladius 
de agricultura: 98, 167, 252, 277, 316, 317, 336, 406. 
Persius _ 
satirae: 36, 45, 47, 75, 83, 90, 108, 110, 122, 125, 135, 138, 150, 161, 178, 
180, 203, 210, 225, 228, 244, 256, 275, 308, 312, 338, 377. 
excerpts: 39, 49, 174, 254, 265, 294, 298, 311, 315, 350, 354, 375, 386, 
390. 
commentaries: 117, 133, 134, 143, 281. 
Petronius, excerpts: 104, 305, 337. 
Phaedrus, fabulae: 27a, 51, 143. 
Pliny the Elder, excerpts: 1, 8, 9, 10, 25, 45, 117, 143, 344, 376, 413. 
Pliny, epistulae: 63, 182, 192. 
Propertius, exempla: 363. 
Quintilian 
institutiones: 304. 
declamationes: 248, 304. 
excerpts: 348, 349, 376, 390, 413. 
Sallust 
Catilina, Jugurtha: 154, 162, 226, 380, 406. 
excerpts: 63, 121, 311, 344, 350, 390. 
commentaries: 238, 346. 
Seneca rhetor 
suasoriae: 13, 136. 
controversiae: 199. 
Seneca 
apocolocyntosis: 20, 44, 140, 358. 
de beneficiis: 140, 196, 307, 314, 315, 327, 344, 358. 
de brevitate vitae: 302. 
de causis: 193, 247, 352. 
de clementia: 140. 196, 307, 358, 362. 
epistulae: 91, 285, 302, 327, 334. 
ad Lucilium: 118, 196, 247, 268b, 307, 344, 358, 362. 
quaestiones naturales: 193, 276. 
tragoediae, excerpts: 32. 
de vita beata: 302. 
‘magnus Seneca ’"’: 235. 
excerpts: 45. 104, 205, 271, 305, 310, 315, 349, 350, 354, 376, 390. 
proverbia Senecae: 20, 44, 115, 140, 149, 196, 310, 362. 
pseudo-Seneca, 1.e., Martinus Dumiensis, de remediis fortuitorum, de 
formula honestae vitae, etc.: 1, 33, 56, 193, 262, 272, 307, 315, 319, 
344, 350, 353. 
Senecae et Pauli epistulae: 96, 115, 262, 344, 358, 362, 366. 
Serenus Sammonicus, de remediis morborum: 12, 40, 96, 151. 
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Servius 
centimetrum: 44, 51, 60. 
commentary on Vergil: 11, 105, 157. 
de ultimis syllabis: 41, 48, 70. 
excerpts: 90. 
Silius Italicus, Punica: 35. 
Solinus, polyhistor: 30, 99, 111, 116, 139, 155, 262, 277, 303. 
Statius 
Achilleis: 119, 158, 230, 244, 306, 312, 322, 338, 341, 369, 372, 374, 382, 
383, 384, 390, 396, 404. 
Thebais: 284, 312. 
** Statius ’’: 35. 
excerpts: 129, 294, 298, 350, 354, 363, 375, 392. 
commentary: 322. 
Suetonius 
de vita Caesarum: 191, 343, 357, 406. 
excerpts: 330, 355, 413. 
carmen de duodecim ventis: 199. 


Tacitus 
annales: 137. 
historiae: 137. 
Terence 


comoediae: 93, 102, 110, 161, 180, 227. 
excerpts: 349, 354, 390. 
Tibullus, exempla: 363. 
Trogus: 408. 
excerpts: 335. 
Valerius Maximus, memorabilia: 331, 373. 
excerpts: 185, 205, 249, 267, 330. 
Varro, de re rustica: 398. 
Vegetius 
de re militari: 30, 86, 99, 112, 155, 269, 317, 336, 340, 343, 394, 406. 
Vergil 
Aeneis: 43, 55, 62, 94, 105, 120, 147, 157, 160, 186, 219, 222, 236, 312, 321, 
370, 395. 
bucolica: 43, 52, 55, 62, 94, 105, 120, 147, 157, 160, 236, 312, 370, 395. 
georgica: 43, 52, 55, 62, 94, 105, 120, 147, 157, 160, 236, 312, 370, 395. 
appendix Vergiliana 
Ciris: 199. 
copa: 33, 62, 94, 120, 147, 395, 412. 
culex: 33, 52, 62, 94, 120, 395. 
dirae: 33, 52, 62, 94, 120. 
est et non: 33, 52, 62, 120, 143, 395, 412. 
Lydia: 62. 
Maecenas: 94, 147. 
moretum: 33, 62, 94, 120, 147, 158, 395, 412. 
Priapeia: 147, 199. 
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de rosis: 33, 62, 94, 120, 395. 
de viro bono: 33, 52, 62, 120, 395, 412. 

disticha Vergiliana: 33, 55, 68, 89, 94, 120, 147, 236, 295, 321, 401. 

excerpts: 10, 16, 49, 81, 160, 187, 237, 242, 254, 273, 294, 298, 314, 347, 
363, 375, 390, 413. 

commentaries and glosses: 21, 77, 105, 134, 142, 300, 354. 

Vitruvius 
de architectura: 87, 92, 167, 269, 316. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. PROGRAMME 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 29 
FIRST SESSION, 2.30 o’cLock P.M. 


G. W. ELDERKIN 
“Haw and épxouar, Active and Middle of the Same Verb (p. xxvii) 


Lity Ross TAaYLor 
Horace’s Equestrian Career ! 


J. PENROSE HARLAND 
The Calaurian Amphictyony ? 


Joun A. Scott 
A Reason for the Decline of Achaean Civilization 3 


W. N. Bates 
Notes on the Dating of the Homeric Poems (p. xxv) 


BLANCHE BROTHERTON 
The Plot of the Miles Gloriosus (p. 128) 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
Fowler’s Magic in Aristophanes (Birds, 1081) 4 


LESTER M. PRINDLE 


Toleration and Persecution in the Days of Constantine: 
Tradition, Fact, and Theory (p. xxxi) 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 


The Euripidean Background of the Helenus-Andromache 
Episode in the Third Aeneid (read by title) 
1 To be published in the American Journal of Philology. 
2To be published in the American Journal of Archacology. 
8 Published in abridged form in the Classical Journal, xx, 236-237. 
‘To be published in Classical Philology, under the title ‘‘Ornithiaka.”’ 
1 
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CAMPBELL BONNER 
A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (read by title) ! 


JOHN KINGSBURY COLBY 


Quomodo Vergilius iuvenis a fontibus Lucretianis hausit? 
(read by title) 


WILLARD CONNELY 
Imprints of Sappho on Catullus (read by title) ? 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
7 O'CLOCK P.M. 


SAMUEL Exiot Bassett 
The Muse, the Poet, and the Grammarian # 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


SECOND SESSION, 9.30 o’cLock a.m. 


WARREN E. BLAKE 
The Conclusion of the Samia of Menander (p. xxv) 


J. W. Hewitt 
‘The Development of Political Gratitude (p. 35) 


D. L. Drew 
Aristophanes’ Ranae Indebted to Euripides’ Bacchae? 


Davip M. Rosinson 
A New Latin Economic Edict from Pisidian Antioch (p. 5) 


Henry A. SANDERS 
A Latin Papyrus of the University of Michigan (p. 21) 


1 Published in the Harrard Theological Review, xvii, 115-127. 
2 To be published in the Classical Journal. 
3 Published in the Classical Weekly, KVU1, 163-169. 
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S. E. Stour 


What Weight Shall be Given to the Readings of the Eight- 
Book Family of Manuscripts in Constituting the Text 
of the Letters of Pliny the Younger? (p. 62) 


JaMesS R. WARE 
AND 
Rouanp G. KENT 


The Old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and 
Artaxerxes III (p. 52) 


Norman W. DeWIItT 
Tragic Pity and Fear in the Aeneid (read by title) 


Roy C. FLICKINGER 
A Note on Terence, Andria, 117-123 (read by title) ! 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN 


Patimur manis. Per amplum mittimur Elvsium. Pauci 
laeta arva tenemus (read by title; p. xxviii) 


GERTRUDE Hirst 


Note on Livy, 1, 7, 9 and 1, 8, 9: The Significance of augustior 
as Applied to Hercules and to Romulus:(read by title) 


THIRD SESSION, 2.30 o’cLock p.m. 


Evan T. SAGE 
The Romanization of Spain 


Eva MatTTHEWS SANFORD* 


The Use of Classical Latin Authors in Medieval 
Miscellanies (p. 190) 


J. F. MountTrorp 


Medieval Latin Glossaries ? 


1 Published in the Classical Weekly, xvit1, 167-168, under the title ‘‘Ter- 
ence’s Andria, 117-123 in the Light of Lessing's Aesthetic Theory.”’ 

2 The material presented in this paper will appear in the Preface to the Liber 
Glossarum (ed. Lindsay, Mountford, and Whatmough), in the Preface to the 
Abavus Glossary (ed. Mountford), both to be published by the British Academy; 
and in ‘‘Quotations in Medieval Glossaries’? (ed. Mountford), a forthcoming 
volume of the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 


iV American Philological Association 
ROUND TABLE SESSIONS, 4 o’ctock P.M. 


Medieval Latin. Discussion opened by Professor Philip S. 
Allen, of the University of Chicago, representing the Modern 
Language Association of America. Report by Professor W. 
A. Oldfather, of the University of Illinois, on the Fleury text 
of Avianus. Report by Professor Charles H. Beeson, of the 
University of Chicago, for the Committee on Medieval Latin 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Opportunities of Greek Scholarship in America. Discussion 
opened by Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 
7.30 O'CLOCK P.M. 


Addresses were given in the field of archaeology. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


FOURTH SESSION, 9.30 o’cLock a.m. 


L. A. Post 
A Psychological Test of the Genuineness of the 
Platonic Epistles (p. xxx) 
Louis E. Lorp 
The Biographical Interests of Nepos (p. xxix) 


M. B. OGLE 
Dame Gossip’s Réle in Epic and Drama (p. 90) 


Fitoyp A. SPENCER 
Herodotus and Isocrates (p. xxx1) 


Roxsert C. Horn 
Textual and Grammatical Comments on the Papyri (read by 
title; p. xxix) 
WaLTeR W. Hype 


The Centenary of the Death of Friedrich August Wolf 
(read by title) 
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B. D. MeEnritTr 
A Restoration in I. G. 1, 37 (read by title) ! 


W. P. Mustarp 
Note on Tacitus, Agricola, 44, 5 (read by title) ? 


P. R. Norton 


The Vita S. Chrysostomi by Georgius Alexandrinus 
(read by title) 3 


JoHN C. PELLETT 


The Origin and Solution of Some of the Difficult Roots of the 
English Language (read by title) 


Ben E. PERRY 


On the Authorship of Aodxcos # “Ovos and its Original 
(read by title; p. xxx) 


RoBeERT S. RADFORD 


The Interpretation of Horace, Odes, I, 22 (Integer Vitae), 
read by title 


RoBERT 8S. RADFORD 


Ovid and Lygdamus: A Study of the Language of the 
Lygdamus Elegies (read by title) 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER 
Aeschylus’ Persian Trilogy (read by title) 4 


F. W. SHIPLEY 


Some Problems of Elision and Caesura in Virgil’s Aeneid 
(read by title; p. 137) 


. Waiace N. STEARNS 
Note on a Recently Published Protocol (read by title; p. xxxii) 


R. B. STEELE 
The Authorship of the Ciris (read by title) 


1 Published in the American Journal of Archaeology, xx1x, 26-28. 
2 Published in the American Journal of Philology, xvi, 75. 

4 Published in Classical Philology, xx, 69-72. 

4To be published in Classical Philology. 
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EB. H. StTurTEVANT 
Accent and Ictus in the Elegiac Distich (read by title; p. 73) 


JoHN W. TAyYLoR 
Bessarion the Mediator (read by title; p. 120) 


Henry B. Van HOESEN 
AND 
ALLAN B. JOHNSON 


A Papyrus Fragment Concerned with Liturgies 
(read by title; p. xxxiii) 
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II. MINUTES 


Cuicaco, IL. 
First SESSION 


Monday afternoon, December 29, 1924. 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting was called to order by the 
President of the Association, Professor Samuel Eliot Bassett, 
of the University of Vermont, in the Classics Building of the 
University of Chicago, Room 10. The session was attended 
by about 150 people. 

The Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill, of Western Re- 
serve University, reported as follows: 


Volume 654 of the Transactions and Proceedings was published early in 
October. 

Membership and endowment have both increased somewhat during the year. 
The condition of the Endowment Fund is shown by the report of its Treasurer. 
There are now 992 members, distributed as follows: 


Regular annual members. .............4 46468888 786 
From the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast ....... 78 
Life members =: «2 cw Gee we ss SE Oe a A ee eR e 101 
Relieved from payment of dues because of age and length of member- 
BRIps ay <2 leo de es Ie a Se ee es a, ee te me ee 27 
992 


The membership record for the year has been as follows: 
New members; 4. as & 6 4S ee ar SR Ke ae A BK 69 
Reinstated: 2.2 6 gd- Big Gi me Re ee & Si ee S- ek s 1 
Transferred from the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. . 1 
Gain in members from the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 8 


"TOUCHICRAITE 0-3 of a dee a ee me te ee SE ae ae 8 EL Gh vw, 79 


Members lost 
By-death:.. 2. o:6.c46).4 4.6 8 ee 2S Rtytan aa Ge de cy chee 14 
By resignations: «6. a. oe -%. ache eek ea A Se ye 3 
Dropped for failure in payment of dues. . . . ........ 21 


Petal lOsss. cv -tur & seh eas Se ee el eek. Sie en ee ee 40 
Totalnet gains 2 2 240 Soe a eo kOe es SR es Ss ees 39 


The new members elected by the Executive Committce during the past 
year are as follows: 


Harrison B. Ash, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Georgia Baker, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Sister M. Inviolata Barry, San Antonio, Tex. 

Prof. William E. Berry, Penn College. 

Prof. Imri M. Blackburn, Indiana Central College. 
George G. Booth, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Blanche Boyer, Chicago, III. 

Miss Edith Chambers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Martin Charlesworth, St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 
Prof. George M. Chase, Bates College. 

Sister Mary Columkille Colbert, San Antonio, Tex. 
Prof. Ernest W. Delcamp, Transylvania College. 

Prof. D. L. Drew, Swarthmore College. 

Miss Mary M. Dunbar, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. F. X. J. Exler, St. Norbert’s College. 

R. A. Foster, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 
Rev. B. Fuller, Techny, Ii. 

Miss Mary Funican, Greencastle, Ind. 

Prof. Caroline M. Galt, Mount Holyoke College. 
Francis R. B. Godolphin, New York City. 

Prof. Philip B. Goetz, University of Buffalo. 

Miss Claudine Gray, Hunter College. 

Prof. Louis H. Gray, University of Nebraska. 

Prof. W. J. Grinstead, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School. 
Miss Patience Haggard, Stephens College. 

Dr. Alfred P. Hamilton, Millsaps College. 

Jacob Hammer, Columbia University. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, University of Illinois. 

Prof. W. M. Hugill, University of Manitoba. 

Miss Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman's College, 

Miss Adelaide Jones, University of Pittsburgh. 

Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Mary J. Kennedy, Cleveland, O. 

Clarence A. Lightner, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Clarence G. Lowe, Yale University. 

Miss Eugenia M. Lynch, Devon, Pa. 

Sister M. Henrietta McAllister, Sisters College, Brookland, D. C. 
Miss Mildred M. McConnell, Madison, Wis. 

Miss Madge McLane, New York City. 

Miles Masters, New York University. 

Prof. J. F. Mountford, Cornell University. 

Miss E. Lucile Noble, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Raymond T. Ohl, Ardmore, Pa. 

Miss Mary Overocker, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Alexander Pallis, Liverpool, England. 

Prof. George M. Paschal, Wake Forest College. 

Prof. A. C. Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
John C. Pellett, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Maurice Platnauer, Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 
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Dr. Homer F. Rebert, Western Reserve University. 
Miss Lydia Rebert, Littlestown, Pa. 

Dr. H. G. Robertson, University of Toronto. 
Miss Marie L. Russell, New York City. 

Dr. Eva M. Sanford, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. G. C. Scoggin, Western Reserve University. 
C. Randolph J. Scott, University of Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Dade B. Shearer, DePauw University. 

Dr. Alexander Shewan, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Prof. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, Paterson, N. J. 
Theodore T. Stenberg, University of Texas. 

Miss Susie M. Sullivan, Madison, Wis. 

M. T. Tatham, Abingdon, England. 

Prof. Mary E. Taylor, Mount Holyoke College. 
Dr. Hermann L. Tracy, University of Manitoba. 
Guy R. Vowles, University of Chicago. 

Miss Florence E. Wallace, College of Wooster. 

J. Wells, Wadham College, Oxford, England. 
Prof. W. L. Westermann, Columbia University. 


The report of the Secretary was accepted and placed on file. 
The following report of the Treasurer was then read: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance, December 15, 1923. .......... rere: $4213.28 
Sales of Transactions and reprints. ......... r 445.77 
Membership dues, annual. . .......2.2.2.4.. 2003.00 
Membership dues, life. .......2.2.2.2.2.4.-. 50.00 
Initiation fees. . 2... 1. we ee ee ee 255.00 
Income from Eadswient Fund fe os, Seem ag te hn chen Sey 889.62 
Interest: = 44 -h i ws 4 ew OB Ab ie Be we ee te 116.38 
Dividends. ..... eet ese ae ae 6.00 
Philological Association , the Pacific Coast: membership 
F6GS cas es. Ee eee So BO ae Ba a Se ee a as 210.00 
Sale of old plates of Transactions and Proceedings. . . 104.25 
Sale of typewriter. . 2... 0... ee ee ee 20.00 
F, W. Kelsey, toward mest of sintes: Vol. Dds Sow & 4 17.54 
Total receipts to December 20, 1924. . . ......2.. $4117.56 
$8330.84 
EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.53.. ... . . . .$2885.83 
Transactions and Proceedings, Vol.54........ 2500.65 
Salary of Secretary and Treasurer. ......... 750.00 


Printing, addressing, and stationery ......... 245.41 
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POSUARO.- i: 5: ten eo ss He. het Se ee EE wk Ss Ss 111.69 
Express and packing. .......... 55808848 25.49 
T@l€QrAING c- . sore ie a me ee eS 5.66 
Contribution to the American Council of Learned So- 
ClCUIES:S 3. e- 2k G es S ete BV, ar Se OH, Se 47.65 
Clerical help (1923) . . . . 1... ee ee ew ew 23.55 
Office supplies. . . ........ 22020282 2088 5.37 
Life membership fee transferred to Endowment Fund . 50.00 
Travelling expenses of delegates. . ......... 37.50 
Copying manuscripts. .........6.+++e88- 11.21 
Total expenditures to December 20, 1924. . ....... $6700.01 
Balance, December 20,1924 ........2.2.2.2.2. 1630.83 


$8380.84 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The Chair announced the appointment of the usual com- 
mittees, as follows: 


To Audit the Treasurer's Accounts: Professors O. F. Long and J. P. 


Harland. 
On the Place of the Next Meeting: Professors F. C. Babbitt, B. L. Ullman, and 


C. P. Bill. 

On Resolutions: Professors Edward Fitch and Lily R. Taylor. 

To Prepare Resolutions in Memory of Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve: Pro- 
fessors Paul Shorey, M. W. Humphreys, and J. A. Scott. 

To Prepare Resolutions in Memory of Professor Frank Frost Abbott: Professors 
Edward Capps, F. G. Moore, and E. T. Merrill. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA AND COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Monday evening, December 29. 


The societies met at 7.00 p.m. in Hutchinson Hall, and dined 
together as the guests of the University of Chicago, Dean 
Gordon J. Laing presiding. About 180 people were present. 

After dinner President Ernest D. Burton, of the University 
of Chicago, welcomed the societies, and Professor John Shapley, 
of New York University, President of the College Art Associ- 
ation, responded. 
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The President of the Association, Professor Samuel Eliot 
Bassett, delivered the annual address, on the subject The Muse, 
the Poet, and the Grammarian. 


SECOND SESSION 


Tuesday morning, December 30. 


The Association was called to order at 9.30 o’clock in the 
Classics Building, with Professor G. J. Laing, of the University 
of Chicago, Vice-President, in the chair. The session was 
devoted to the reading of papers, and was attended by about 
140 people. 


THIRD SESSION 


Tuesday afternoon, December 30. 


The session was opened at 2.30 p.m. in the Classics Building, 
with Professor F. C. Babbitt, of Trinity College, Vice-President, 
in the chair, and was entirely devoted to the reading of papers. 
About 75 people were present. 


Rounp TABLE SESSIONS 


These sessions were held at 4 P.mM., immediately after the 
adjournment of the general session. The Round Table in 
Medieval Latin convened in Room 10 of the Classics Building, 
with Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University of Iowa, as 
Chairman. About 60 people were present. 

The Round Table on the Opportunities of Greek Scholarship 
in America was held in Classics Building, Room 17, with the 
President of the Association, Professor S. E. Bassett, as 
Chairman. About 60 people were present. The discussion 
was opened by Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago. 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE 
ArT ASSOCIATION 


The societies were entertained at dinner by the Chicago 
Society of the Archaeological Institute in the Tiger Room of 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The President of the Society, 
Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, of Northwestern University, presided. 
After dinner addresses on archaeological topics were given. 
About 230 people were present. 
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FouRTH SESSION 


Wednesday morning, December 31. 


The business session was called to order by the President at 
9.30 o’clock in the Classics Building. About 100 people 
attended. 

The Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s Accounts reported 
as follows: 


We have examined these accounts of the Treasurer for 1924, including the 
vouchers for bills paid and the statement of account in the depository bank, and 
we find the same correct. 

(Signed) O. F. Long F 
5: P. Harland 0 


December 29, 1924. 


The report of the Committee was adopted and placed on file. 

The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting, through 
its Chairman, Professor Babbitt, recommended that the Associ- 
ation gratefully accept the invitation of Cornell University to 
hold its next meeting on the campus of that institution, in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute. The recom- 
mendation was adopted. The Committee also mentioned an 
invitation from Harvard University for 1926, and from the 
Boston Society of the Archaeological Institute for 1929. 

The following resolutions, reported by the Committee on 
Resolutions through Professor Fitch, were then adopted: 


We, the members of the American Philological Association, enjoying for the 
third time the hospitality of the University of Chicago at our annual meeting, 
desire to express our deep appreciation: 

To President Burton, who, on behalf of the University, followed up the 
invitation, given a year ago, by placing at our disposal every facility for our 
comfort and convenience, and by tendering to the Association a warm personal 
welcome at the dinner where we were the University’s guests. 

To the Chairman of the Local Committee, Dean Gordon J. Laing, and to his 
associates on the Committee, who made provision for every detail of material 
comfort. 

To Dr. Gertrude Smith and the other ladies who graciously coéperated with 
the committee in affording the members of the Association opportunity to meet 
each other informally on the two occasions when tea was served. 

To the Quadrangle Club, which courteously extended its privileges to the 
members in attendance. 

To the Chicago Society of the Archacological Institute, which hospitably 
entertained the Association at a delightful dinner. 
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Professor Paul Shorey, Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions in Memory of Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, outlined 
its report, which it had been unable to complete. It was voted 
that the Committee, in consultation with the Secretary, be 
given full power. The resolutions, as drafted by the Com- 
mittee for the Association, are as follows: 


Resolved, That while it would be superfluous to detail again the achievements 
of a scholar whose ideals and work have been a stimulus and an inspiration to 
every member of this body, the American Philological Association wishes at the 
close of the long and illustrious career of Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve to place 
on record once more the sentiments of admiration and love to which it has already 
testified by twice electing him to the Presidency. 

We think of him first as a teacher, teaching by the example of his personality, 
- his brilliancy, his unexampled insight into both the science and art of language, 
primarily those who were so fortunate as to sit in his classroom, but hardly less 
effectively the entire community of American scholars, who became his pupils in 
his Latin Grammar, his Greek Syntax, his Pindar, his Justin Martyr, his Persius 
and for forty years in the pointed and pregnant paragraphs of Brief Mention. 

We think of him also as our representative American scholar. As founder of 
the first American Greek Seminary, and of the American Journal of Philology 
which he edited for forty years he was, if that may be said of any one man, the 
initiator and for a long part of his life the leader of research and graduate study 
in the classics in America. His influence in this regard was not confined to 
America but won him ample recognition in European honors and honorary 
degrees, and in what he would value more, the continuing and undiminishing 
use of his work, his methods, and his phrases even by scholars on both sides of 
the ocean. 

Above all and especially in his later years we think of him as the man, the 
friend, the always stimulating, entertaining and helpful companion who carried 
the scholar’s conscience into every relation of life, and who retaining to the end 
the severity of the critical judgment and the mordancy of wit nevertheless grew 
gentler and kindlier with every added year of his honored age. 

It is further resolved that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this meeting and that copies be sent to Mrs. Gildersleeve, Mr. Raleigh 
Gildersleeve and Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane. 


The following resolution in memory of Professor Frank Frost 
Abbott, reported by the Association’s special Committee 
through its Chairman, Professor Edward Capps, was unani- 
mously adopted: 


The Association desires to place upon its records this minute in recognition of 
the services to classical scholarship of Frank Frost Abbott, its President in 1918, 
late Professor of Latin in Princeton University. 

Professor Abbott’s rare ability as a teacher was first revealed at Yale, where 
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he served an apprenticeship of seven years. Called to the new University of 
Chicago, of whose faculty he was the first appointee, he seized the exceptional 
opportunities there offered to him, and in administration, teaching and research 
rapidly rose to a position of influence and authority. After a service of seventeen 
years at Chicago, he was called to Princeton. For sixteen years he devoted the 
maturity of his powers to the guidance of graduate students at Princeton and to 
his own fruitful researches. His influence is written indelibly in the annals of 
these three universities. But though his career flowered at Princeton, it was 
here at the University of Chicago that he laid the foundations of both the 
scholarship and the influence upon graduate studies that stand out in bold relief 
as we contemplate the forty years which he consecrated to the ideals of our 
profession. 

In the several fields of scholarship which he took as his own Professor Abbott 
won high distinction. His erudition was profound, his judgment sane, and the 
clarity of his mind was reflected in a style that left no room for doubt as to his 
meaning. In the privacy of his study he worked out problems requiring the 
most minute and painstaking investigation; but his writings are characterized 
by a broad and comprehensive historical outlook and by sound generalizations 
which, while based upon the minutiae of research, are not encumbered or be- 
clouded by them. And an impressive series of doctoral dissertations written 
under his guidance bears testimony, not only to the variety of his scholarly 
interests, but also to his ability and suggestiveness as a teacher. 

As a teacher, as an investigator, and as an interpreter of the civilization of 
ancient Rome both to professional scholars and to the wider public that read his 
essays, Professor Abbott achieved a high place, and his name will adorn the 
history of classical learning and letters. 


The Nominating Committee, through Professor J. A. Scott, 
presented the following nominations: 


President, Gordon Jennings Laing. 
Vice-Presidents, Frank Cole Babbitt. 
Tenney Frank. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Clarence P. Bill. 
Executive Committee, the above-named officers, and 
Charles Burton Gulick. 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. 
Henry Washington Prescott. 
Duane Reed Stuart. 
Berthold L. Ullman. 
Delegate to the Council of Learned Societies,! Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 


The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Associ- 
ation for the election of these officers. 
The Committee on Medieval Latin, through its Chairman, 


1 To fill the unexpired term of E. K. Rand. 
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Professor B. L. Ullman, reported the arrangement of the round 
table session in Medieval Latin as its chief item of business 
during the year, its other functions having been mainly as- 
sumed by the new Committee on Medieval Latin of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

Professor C. B. Gulick, acting for the Association’s delegates 
to the American Council of Learned Societies, made a brief 
report on the activities of that organization, especially its 
incorporation under the laws of the District of Columbia, and 
the major projects it is promoting: the Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, the Dictionary of Medieval Latin, and the Diction- 
ary of American Biography. 

The following statement, showing the condition of the 
Endowment Fund, and submitted by Geo. A. Plimpton, 
Treasurer of the Fund, was presented, in the Treasurer’s 
absence, by the Secretary: 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL A880CIATION ENDOWMENT FUND 
ASSETS AT NOVEMBER 30, 1924 


Participation Bond and Mortgage, 
Manida Construction Corporation, 
‘*B”’ 722 Manida Street, New York. 
Interest 6%—February lst and August Ist . ...... $ 2,000.00 
Participation Bond and Mortgage, 
Albert Lamb and wife, 
162 East 70th Street, New York. 
Interest 6%—June lst and December Ist . ....... 1,000.00 
Participation Bond and Mortgage, 
John Viviani and Son, Inc., 
S. E. Corner Bradhurst Ave. and 155th St., New York. 
Interest 6%—May lst and November Ist. ....... 8,000.00 


$11,000.00 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, 
OcToBER 1, 1923 To NovEMBER 30, 1924 


Cash balance—New York Trust Co.—October 
Ty O28 ee 6 ae, hs ES Gl ee Se a we RS $ 824.60 


RECEIPTS: 
1923 


Dec. 1 Interest to Dec. 1, 1923, $1,000.00 Part. B/M 
Albert R. Lamb and wife, 162 East 70th St., 
NeW VOrk a5. 2 6.8. 4.6 S22 d.te ee we $ 30.00 
18 
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3 E.S. McCartney—Contribution....... 25.00 
E. H. Brewster—Contribution. ....... 25.00 
10 R.M. Gummere—Contribution ....... 15.00 
J. Gresham Machen—Contribution. . .... 50.00 
26 Interest to Dec. 1, 1923, $8,000.00 Part. B/M 
George J. Bascom, 256-260/2 West 53d St. 
and 261/3 West 52d St. 
Interests. 2. ai. ge 8 Sere Ee $240.00 
Less 2% commission . 4.80 235.20 
1924 
‘Jan. 12 G. W. Armstrong, Jr.—Contribution ..... 200.00 
Feb. 1 Interest to Feb. 1, 1924, $2,000.00 Part. B/M 
Manida Construction Corporation ‘'B,"’ 722 
Manida St., New York. ...... sie 60.00 
May 24 Interest to June 1, 1924, $1,000.00 Part. B/M 
Albert Lamb and wife, 162 East 70th St. . . 30.00 
June 5 Participation B/M George J. Bascom, 256-— 
260/2 West 53d St. and 261/3 West 52d St., 
paid with accrued interest to date. 
IPPINCIDAN 5: (> Ss ee Ae eG $8,000.00 
Interest. . 2... 7 ee we ee 245.33 
8,245.33 
Less 2% commission (on interest) . 4.91 8,240.42 
Aug. 1 Interest to Aug. 1, 1924, $2,000.00 Part. B/M 
Manida Corp. ‘‘B,’’ 722 Manida Street, New 
MOOK a, fe: oe cod A te SE 60.00 — 
Nov. 3 Interest to Nov. 1, 1924, $8,000.00 Part. B/M 
John Viviani and Son, Inc., S. E. Corner Brad- 
hurst Ave. and 155th St. . ......2.., 204.00 
26 Interest to Dec. 1, 1924, $1,000.00 Part. B/M 
Albert R. Lamb and wife, 162 East 70th Street 30.00 
20 Albert Kahn—Contribution. ........ 100.00 
Interest on bank balance. ......... 11.83 
JUNG 28" 6 cans ce. sea OR ee $ 1.74 
DMI SOs: kt. ids aoe es Tae HS Sex 1.80 
PNG 283 ses dene at tee ele BE. 2.00 
Septe 20). eos: ar wee es eee Se - 2.03 
OGts 29.5) oo: 48.. he. 3 es See SB ee & 1.97 
INOW: 28320002 a Aes ee es ee, 2.29 
$11.83 
"POTAL:HECHIPTS “3° 403-08. Ge: es, @ See Ud, 9,316.45 


$10,141.05 
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DISBURSEMENTS: 
19238 
Oct. 29 Clarence P. Bill . ........ oe ee «© @©6©9821.95 
Nov. 8 Clarence P. Bill. ......+.+.2...442.+8 235.20 
1924 
Feb. 7 Bank Exchange. .......... 20068 10 


June 6 Purchase $8,000 Participation in Bond and 
Mortgage. John Viviani and Son, Inc., 8. E. 
Corner Bradhurst Ave. and 155th St. Due 
May 29, 1929. Interest 6% May and 
November I. <6. 3 <a 6-5: 2 oes Bs 8,010.67 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS ....... 8,567.92 


Cash Balance—November 30—as per bank 
statement... 6 6 6 eh me He He ee Ses $ 1,573.13 


These statements were prepared for the Treasurer of the 
Fund by Chambellan, Berger and Welti, certified public ac- 
countants, of New York City, and were accompanied by their 
letter attesting this fact. The statements were accepted and 
ordered spread upon the minutes. 

The following letters were then read: 


PrRoFEssoR ROLAND GRUBB KENT, 


Presiding Officer at the meeting to organize The Linguistic Society of 
America, New York, Dec. 28, 1924. 


My dear Professor Kent:— 


The spirit of the pioneer in ancient Hellas found expression in the founding 
of new colonies, but this did not break the bond which held the colonists to the 
mother-city; it did not lessen their filial affection nor decrease her interest in 
her absent citizens. 

The American Philological Association, through its Executive Committee, 
sends its best wishes to the oixtarai—many of whom are its members—of the 
new philological dwocxia, The Linguistic Society of America. Along with its 
felicitations it expresses the confident belief that the spirit of Whitney and 
others of its cwn Founders will live in the new Society; and the earnest hope 
that there may be always the closest fellowship and codperation between it 
and the parent organizations. 


For the Executive Committce, 
SAMUEL E. BasseEtr, 
President 
Burlington, Vermont, 
December 24, 1925. 
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New York, December 28, 1924 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL ELIOT BASSETT, 


President of the American Philological Association, 
In session at Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear President Bassett: 

The Linguistic Society of America, just at this moment coming into existence, 
reccives with deepest appreciation the good wishes and felicitations which you, 
Sir, have extended to it on behalf of the American Philological Association and 
of its Executive Committee, and expresses to you and to the Association its 
heartfelt thanks. 

The Society echoes your hope and belief that the two organizations will 
persist in mutual fellowship and codperation, aiding each other in the promotion 
of the scholarly aims which they share in common; and the Society wishes to 
record also its belief that those scholars who have common membership will, 
through the increased opportunity of action, develop an even greater loyalty 
to both organizations. 

Accordingly, the new dzoia to which you, jointly with others, in the 
fashion of the city-states of ancient Greece, are sending scholar-colonists, 
pledges its uninterrupted devotion to those older foundations from which they 
come, and bespeaks your continued sympathetic interest and support. 

For the Linguistic Society of America, 
Ro.tanp G. KENT, 
Chairman of the Organization Meeting 


The President announced the appointment of Professor 
Edward Kennard Rand as a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to serve five years. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Voted, That the amendment to the Constitution providing for an increase in 
dues (Vol. LI, p. xii) be laid on the table for another year. 

Voted, To ratify the action of the American Council of Learned Societies in 
amending the Constitution of that body by substituting therefor the following 
articles: 


CONSTITUTION 


1. The name of the corporation shall be American Council of Learned Socicties 
Devoted to Humanistic Studies, hereinafter termed ‘‘the Council.” 

2. The objects of the corporation shall be to advance the general interests of 
the humanistic studies and especially to maintain and strengthen relations among 
the national societies devoted to such studies. 

3. The members of the Corporation shall be: 

(a) the persons now appointed as delegates from each of the following So- 
cieties, viz.: 


a te 
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The American Philosophical Society. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The American Antiquarian Society. 

The American Oriental Society. 

The American Philological Association. 

The Archaeological Institute of America. 

The Modern Language Association of America. 
The American Historical Association. 

The American Economic Association. 

The American Philosophical Association. 

The American Political Science Association. 
The American Sociological Society. 


And at all times two delegates from each of said Societies, such delegates to be 
chosen in such manner as each Society respectively may determine. 

(b) two delegates from any such other Society as may be admitted to be 
members of the Council by vote of three-fourths of all then existing members of 
the Council. 

4. The membership of cach of the delegates now appointed from each of the 
above Societies shall expire at the end of the term for which he has now been 
appointed: at the expiration of his term, a delegate shall be chosen whose term 
of membership shall be four years, except that any delegate chosen to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to expiration of the four year term shall remain a 
member only until such expiration. 

In case of admission to membership of delegates from any society other than 
the above enumerated, one of the delegates shall be admitted to membership for 
a term of two years and the other for a term of four years, and thereafter one 
delegate shall be chosen every two years, for a term of four years. 

5. The officers of the Council shall consist of a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
and a secretary-treasurer, who shall be chosen for such terms and in such manner 
as the Council may determine, but no two officers shall be from the same society. 

6. The Council shall determine its own rules of procedure and shall enact such 
by-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, as it may deem desirable. 

7. The Council shall hold at least one meeting each year, which meeting shall 
be not less than two months prior to the stated annual meeting of the Union 
Académique. 

8. The Council shall choose such number of delegates to represent the United 
States in the Union Académique as may be prescribed by the statutes of the 
Union, and shall prepare their instructions and in general shall be the medium of 
communication between the Union and the societies which are represented in the 
Council. 

9. In order to meet its own necessary administrative expenses and to pay the 
annual contribution of the United States to the administrative budget of the 
Union Académique the Council shall, until otherwise provided, assess upon each 
society represented in it an annual contribution of not less than twenty-five 
dollars, nor more, except as the minimum contribution, than a sum equal to five 
cents for each member of the society. 

10. The Council may receive gifts and acquire property for the purposes of 
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its incorporation and as set forth in this Constitution, to the extent authorized 
by the laws of the District of Columbia. 

11. The Council shall make a report to the societies each year setting forth 
in detail all the acts of the Council and all receipts and expenditures of money. 

12. Identical instructions from a majority of the Societies which are repre- 
sented in the Council shall be binding upon it, so far as they may be in accordance 
with the purposes of its incorporation, the law and this Constitution. 

13. The Council upon a vote of two-thirds of the Societies represented therein 
may be dissolved in the manner prescribed by law. 

14. Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Council, at a meeting called for the purpose, and shall take effect 
when ratified by a majority of the societies represented in the Council. 


Professor G. D. Hadzsits introduced a proposal from James 
Loeb that the Association take part in the formation of an 
International Society of Friends of the Classics. The proposal 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 

Professor J. A. Scott proposed an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, the object of which was to increase by two members the 
size of the Executive Committee. This amendment would 
alter Article 11, Section 2, to read as follows: 


There shall be an Executive Committee of twelve, composed of the officers 
and seven other members of the Association. 


It was voted to receive the amendment. 

The following letter was received by the Association from 
the Secretary for Correspondence of the Classical Association 
of England and Wales: 


St. JoHN’s CoLLeEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Nov. 25, 1924. 


It is an exceptional pleasure to be called upon to write this letter 
to be read at the Annual Meeting of the American Philological 
Association, from the Council of the Classical Association in 
England. That two great Classical Societies on either side of the 
Atlantic should feel the need of codperation and should realise the 
benefits that are bound to accrue from it, is a happy augury for the 
future of classical studies. Among correspondence received after 
the issue of the leaflet upon coéperation with America, one writer 
declared that a new avenue of interest had been opened up by this 
means, and others were equally enthusiastic. It is hoped that this 
letter will only be the first of a series of annual reports upon work 
done in England and Wales which will be sent to you. Comparison 
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of methods of teaching, whether in the more elementary stages at 
school, or in the University, or later still in graduate studies, cannot 
fail to be stimulating and beneficial: the knowledge that in both 
countries work is being done not only for the promotion of scholar- 
ship and learning, but also towards breaking down the lingering 
prejudices against Classical studies (if indeed any still do linger 
after the publication of such a book as “‘ The Value of the Classics’’) 
is bound to be encouraging; finally, a great deal may be achieved 
by united efforts in preparing propaganda and in directing public 
opinion. Phrases such as that of a common cause are sometimes 
condemned as common cant; we can, however, take as our motto 
with absolute sincerity the words written by an author, himself a 
classic, in praise of ancient letters: 


Haec studia adulescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 


Since this is the first annual letter to be sent to the American 
Philological Association, we shall include in our summary of work 
not merely the progress of the past year but that of the previous 
ones as well. Thus it is encouraging to note that in England three 
new branches of our Association have been started during the past 
two years. One in the South West will link up supporters of 
Classics in the counties of Devon, Dorset and Cornwall; another 
has been established in Sussex, and a third in Bedfordshire. But 
we have gone further afield than that; during last year one of our 
former Presidents, Dr. Mackail, went on an extended tour to 
Australia, which resulted in a great revival of interest in Classical 
studies. You will be gratified to hear that on the conclusion of his 
tour a Classical Association for Queensland had been started, and 
the Classical Association for New South Wales, which had ceased 
to function during the War, had been revived, while a new lease of 
interest and life was given to the other Classical Societies in Aus- 
tralia. It is needless to say that the greatest enthusiasm was dis- 
played at all meetings where Dr. Mackail spoke. One result of this 
revival of interest and enthusiasm is that a Classical Association 
has been inaugurated in New Zealand. It is pleasing, too, to record 
the fact that last year, Sir Frederic Kenyon at the invitation of the 
American Classical League went over to speak in the United States, 
and as a correspondent said, ‘‘he came and said the right thing at 
the right length and in the right way.” 

Meanwhile at home, in order to guard against that over-sanguine 
temper which (as our Secretary recently warned us) ‘‘is the sure 
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symptom of lethargy,” a new appeal to already existing members 
has been drawn up and sent out, asking them to do their best to 
bring in new members to the Association, and pointing out that that 
is the greatest benefit they can possibly confer on it. It is too 
early to speak yet definitely of results, but so far the response has 
been in every way encouraging. A great deal of propaganda litera- 
ture has been published during the last two years: among books by 
members of our Association we would specially mention two by Dr. 
Mackail, entitled respectively, ‘‘The Case for Latin,” and ‘‘ What 
is the good of Greek,’”’ both of which have already had a very large 
sale, and a new pamphlet drawn up by Sir Frederic Kenyon entitled 
‘“The Testimony of the Nations,’’—which includes several passages 
from publications of the American League which have been found 
exceedingly useful. In the Proceedings of the Classical Association 
for this year (Volume xx1) will be found a report upon Short 
Courses in Greek which was drawn up by a Committee who were 
chosen to consider the best means of providing a proper introduction 
to Greek literature for those whose time at school in this subject was 
very limited. There are other books—too many to enumerate— 
but we would especially call attention to two issued by the Claren- 
don Press at Oxford, entitled respectively, ‘The Legacy of Greece” 
and ‘“‘The Legacy of Rome.’”’ These two volumes, consisting of 
short essays by men who are acknowledged masters of the subject 
upon which they write, are at once authoritative and popular, 
learned and yet readable, and cannot fail to be of great service. 
A remarkable feature of post-war Classical studies has been the 
revival of interest in the production of Greek plays whether in the 
original or in English translations such as those of Professor Murray. 
Foremost among these productions we must mention that of the 
‘‘Orestcia” at Cambridge, and the more recent one of the “ Birds,”’ 
both under the aegis of Dr. J. T. Sheppard, and last year a per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Rhesus” was given at Oxford under the direction 
of Mr. Cyril Bailey. As well, a production of the ‘“ Birds’? was 
given at the University of London, and at various schools other 
plays were performed, as for instance, at Gravesend Girls’ School 
the “Iphigenia in Tauris”; at Newbury Grammar School the 
“Philoctetes” and at Bradfield School the “Antigone.’”?’ Among 
English versions we would mention the production of the ‘‘ Oedipus 
Rex” and of the “‘Cyclops” at Cambridge, in translations by Dr. 
Sheppard, and various special matinees which have been given in 
London by Miss Sybil Thorndike, where she has produced several 
of Professor Murray’s versions of plays by Euripides, notably the 
“Trojan Women.” Naturally production in Greek seems to us the 
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better course, but it would be idle to deny that a great deal of good 
can be done even through an English version, since it does at least 
bring home to many who would not otherwise realise it the fact that 
a great Greek dramatic literature exists, and is as suitable for the 
stage as any body of modern work. Asa result of this interest in 
Greek plays, a small Committee has been appointed to draw up a 
pamphlet upon Greek play production in which it is hoped we shall 
be able to embody the combined experience of many Schools and 
Colleges which produce Greek plays, and from which advice has 
been asked; it should prove a useful handbook for those who wish 
to start the production of such plays. 

Another heartening piece of news is the fact that a new Greek 
Professorship has been established at the University of Birmingham, 
and we can hope that the day is drawing nigh when no University 
will be without its Chair of Greek. 

Since the war a great deal of excavation has been carried out. 
Much of it is due to that private enterprise which has always been 
the pride of British Archaeological study; but in some of the 
excavations our Branches have taken part, notably in those carried 
out by Birmingham at Viroconium in Shropshire, which has resulted 
in the discovery of the longest Latin inscription yet found in Great 
Britain, and in the excavations of the Manchester Branch both in 
Flintshire, where remains of ancient Roman lead mines and lead 
working have been found, and at Ribchester where the local museum 
which it helped to establish is not merely self-supporting—with 
several thousand visitors every summer—but now jis contributing 
from its funds to further excavation of Roman sites. In addition 
it is gratifying to note that thanks to the continued excavations 
upon the Roman wall between Newcastle and Carlisle the problem 
of the date of its building and the date of the construction of the 
various forts which have been incorporated in it seems to be now 
nearing a definitive solution. 

Finally, on the subject of codperation, we shall be glad to receive 
suggestions from you, which would be of great practical value. In 
our turn we would like to suggest that members of the American 
Philological Association might not only become members of the 
Classical Association, as many of them are already doing, but that 
also they would find it interesting to connect themselves with some 
particular Branch, and when they come over to Europe in the 
summer thus be able to go to their Branch and see personally the 
excavations that are being carried out on various sites. 

Much might be done to encourage the system of exchange pro- 
fessorships; the Loeb library has already proved its value, but the 
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scope of the series might be extended; a good deal of experience and 
practice in the teaching of the Classics at school might be collected 
and compared; to call attention to one small item only, at present 
there is no good series of wall-maps suitable for use in class or 
lecture rooms; a Committee of the Hellenic Society is considering 
the matter, and advice would be welcomed. 

But there is no need to enlarge upon such matters; the ad- 
vantages and encouragement to be got from codéperation are obvi- 
ous. The future is big with hope, and we can look forward with 
confidence. 

Ever yours sincerely, 


MaRrTIN CHARLESWORTH, 
For the Council of the Classical Association. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 


The total number of members present at the meeting was 155. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. Notes on the Dating of the Homeric Poems, by Professor 
William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania. 


The object of this paper was to present such evidence for the 
dating of the Homeric poems as can be gathered from the exca- 
vations carried on at Mycenae since 1920. These excavations have 
proved that Mycenae was destroyed when at the height of its 
power, about 1100 B.c.; that its downfall was a tremendous 
catastrophe caused by the Dorian invasion which put an end to the 
‘“Mycenaean”’ civilization throughout Greece. There is not the 
least hint in the Homeric poems that their author knew anything of 
the Dorian invasion. It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that 
they were written before it occurred; for it is inconceivable that a 
poet knowing of a disaster of such magnitude befalling the home of 
his hero should have made no allusion to it. The Homeric poems, 
then, were written before 1100 B.c. On the other hand passages in 
the poems show that the heroes belonged to an earlier generation, 
so that the date cannot be much before that time. 

If, then, the Homeric poems were composed within a century of 
the fall of Troy for the descendants of the heroes in the third 
generation, it becomes very probable that the language in which 
they are written, that is, Homeric Greek, is ‘‘Achaean.” Further- 
more since the ruling race at Cnossus is described in the Iliad as 
Achaean it is likely that the tablets found there by Sir Arthur Evans 
written in Linear Script B are written in ‘‘Achaean,”’ that is, in a 
close approximation to Homeric Greek. 


2. The Conclusion of the Samia of Menander, by Dr. Warren 
Everett Blake, University of Vermont. 


This paper is devoted to the exploitation of certain hints thrown 
out in the course of the Samia which seem to forecast the lost 
conclusion. There are two pairs of characters: Demeas and his 
supposedly Samian concubine, Chrysis; and Moschion, the adopted 
son of Demeas, and his beloved Plangon. All indications point to 
the ultimate marriage of the latter pair. It has, however, been 
further suggested that for symmetry’s sake at least Demeas too was 
joined in legal marriage to the deserving and self-sacrificing Chrysis. 
For this to happen, Chrysis must be revealed as a free-born 
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Athenian citizen. The indications of such a coming revelation 
which I have collected are as follows: 

1. Though a concubine, Chrysis is expressly stated in line 232 to 
be free. 

2. She is made a Samian. In 322 B.c. Samos was declared free, 
and Samian exiles came pouring back and displaced many Athenian 
cleruchs there. (Diodor. Sic. xvii, 18 and Diogen. Laert. Vit. 
Phil. x,1.) Isuggest that Chrysis was born in Athens, and brought 
up in Samos, thus acquiring the name of ‘Samian,’ and that she 
came to Demeas in Athens in the course of the exodus of Athenians 
from Samos. 

3. I accept and amplify Van Leeuwen’s suggestion that Chrysis 
is ‘‘recognized”’ as the sister of Moschion, the adopted son of 
Demeas. 

4. From a consideration of the Athenian law on adoption, I think 
it extremely probable that Menander has allowed just this “‘recog- 
nition” to be the essential prerequisite to the marriage of Demeas 
and Chrysis. For Demeas could not legally have adopted Moschion 
without a guarantee by oath to his phratry that Moschion was of 
legitimate Athenian birth. Thus if Chrysis is once shown to be the 
sister of Moschion, she too becomes automatically an Athenian 
citizen and eligible to legal marriage with Demeas. 


3. Tragic Pity and Fear in the Aeneid, by Professor Norman 
W. DeWitt, Victoria College, University of Toronto. 


The Aeneid contains three stories of normal dramatic magnitude, 
the second book, the fourth, and the Turnus tragedy, to which may 
be added Nisus and Euryalus, Evander and Pallas, Lausus and 
Mezentius, and Camilla as tragic fragments, a bulk that justifies us 
in seeking evidence of the influence of dramatic theory. 

In the second Sinon stands for pity, which ruined Troy, Laocoén 
for fear, which would have saved it. Priam, who pitied Sinon and 
saved him from becoming a victima, was himself slain as a victima 
and became an object of pity. This exhibits pity and fear as 
reciprocal emotions and an emotional reversal in which one pitiful 
scene balances another, which may illustrate Aristotle’s theory of 
the function of pity and fear. So Oedipus through pity for the 
suffering of the Thebans was led to discover the slayer of Laius 
and became himself an object of pity. 

Nisus feels a tenderness akin to pity for the lad Euryalus, a 
weakness that led to fatal errors and brought both to a pitiful end. 
Euryalus felt such pity for his mother that he shunned the parting 
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scene and so made the plight of the poor parent still more pitiful. 
Turnus felt neither pity for Pallas nor fear of fate and mocked the 
name of the aged Evander in the face of the son, which justified 
the denial of his dying request that Aeneas should pity his own 
father. Heinze sees pity in the Aeneid only as a rhetorical device, 
not as a structural element. 


4. “Hxw and épxopar, Active and Middle of the Same Verb, by 
Professor George W. Elderkin, Princeton University. 


The identity of #xecy and épxeoPae has been obscured by two 
phonetic changes: the transposition of the aspirate and the length- 
ening of the initial syllable which marked the absorption of p. 

The aspirate appears to have been transposed not only in such 
well-established cases as xtOwv: xtrwy and the like, but also in 
words beginning with a vowel, e.g. txve-os ‘footstep’ and ixve-bpevac 
‘to come’; and possibly éof#iw and éoria. The preparation and 
eating of a meal at the hearth would establish a semantic connection 
between the two words. Similar transposition in the case of #xeuv 
and épxyeofae would explain the initial rough breathing of the one 
and the rough consonant of the other. 

The second phonetic change which has obscured the identity of 
these two verbs is the lengthening of the initial vowel to compensate 
for a loss of p. épx- was thus reduced to #x-. Since this is not as 
yet a recognized phonetic change other examples may be cited. 


épxos, ‘enclosure’ oaxés, ‘enclosure’ 

épua, ‘mound’ oadpa, ‘mound’ 

Kapdos, ‘twig’ oxarnos, ‘stick’ (where the transposed aspi- 
rate appears as initial a) 

serpens, ‘snake’ anes (Spets, Hesychius). 


These examples are perhaps sufficient to establish the reduction 
of ép- to 4 in #xecy where, however, an aspirate appears in place of 
Initial sigma. It is curious that the two forms fxecv and épxec@at, 
starting from a common base, should have developed so differently. 
The root of the verb seems to be that of the noun épxos. Such 
connection would explain the curiously contradictory meanings of 
épxecGat ‘to go’ and ‘to come,’ for to start from a point and return 
to it is in a sense ‘to circle,’ to describe a épxos, which, starting 
from a certain point, comes back again to that point. 
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5. Patumur Manis. Per Amplum Mittimur Elysium. Pauci 
Laeta Arva Tenemus, by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 


I punctuate: Quisque suos patimur manis. Exinde per amplum | 
mittimur Elysium (et pauci laeta arva tenemus), | donec etc. 
(Aeneid, v1, 743 ff.) 

I diagram: 

1 ej qui patiuntur manis = omnes (743) ° 
I. ei qui exercentur poenis (739) 
II. } ei qui per Elysium mittuntur (744) 
A. ! ei qui laeta arva tenent = pauci (744) 
B. ei qui in corpora revertuntur (751) = hae omnes (748) 


Between divisions I and II quisque . . . manis (which I make a 
separate sentence) forms an excellent transition, applying to both 
groups, that is, to all the dead. 

The especially-tainted (cf. 731) need especially vigorous punish- 
ment (exercentur poenis, 739). Perhaps this occurs in Tartarus 
(exercet poenis, 543). Arch-criminals, guilty of nefas (624), remain 
there forever (617); but perhaps the less bad ultimately leave, as 
the less good ultimately leave Elysium. This view explains: (1) 
Phlegyas’ otherwise futile warning (620); (2) poenam exspectant 
(614) = ‘await their whole punishment’—otherwise inconsistent 
with continuo (570); (3) ne quaere doceri (614 f.), referring to ordi- 
nary sinners (Anchises, 740-742, supplies this gap), while 616 ff. 
refer to arch-criminals (alii, 616 = ‘others’). 

Superior animae go to Elysium. Most after 1,000 years attain 
the primal purity (746-747) characterizing vital seeds (730-731), 
and receive new bodies. A select few are not reborn. Norden, 
applying 745-747 to these (not to the majority as I do), thinks after 
10,000 years they join the anima mundi. He compares Posidonius. 
But Vergil is not exactly following Posidonius. Perhaps Norden 
overstresses the mystic in Vergil, as Conington overstresses the 
Homeric. Norden minifies Elysium, which is: (1) Aeneas’ goal in 
Avernus, as Italy is on earth; (2) marvelously blissful (638-641); 
(3) a counterpart for Tartarus. Norden realizes Plato thinks the 
wicked inhabit Tartarus forever; he forgets Plato likewise believes 
the good inhabit Elysium forever (Gorgias, 526 C). 

This view (1) justifies the existing order; (2) explains special 
difficulties; (3) harmonizes Book v1: the average shades return to 
earth; the super-bad remain forever in Tartarus; the super-good 
remain forever in Elysium. 


1 Includes Anchises, who uses first person of these, third elsewhere. 
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6. Textual and Grammatical Comments on Certain Papyri, by 
Professor Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College. 


1. In B. G. U. 164, 20 elorts ceauvr® was intended for tot 
ceaut@. Cf. B. G. U. 380. . 

2. éood for god in the papyri is well established from the second 
century A.D. jer éood should be read in Pap. Oxyr. 119. 

3. Indeclinable xA7pns, which is found in the Septuagint and the 
New Testament, is found freely in the papyri also from the first 
century A.D. onwards, occasionally in earlier papyri. Indeclinable 
edTeXNS appears in a papyrus of the third century B.c. (Pap. Soc. 
Ital. 616). In the same papyrus we find also woAureA#, which is 
either the neuter plural used indeclinably, or stands for roAureAfs, 
with dropping of the final s because of the initial o of the following 
word. We hope to find other early examples of adjectives of this 
type used indeclinably. ; 

4. In several examples of official correspondence of Ptolemaic 
times or’ &y with the infinitive occurs, apparently to express actual 
result (Pap. Par. 22; Pap. Brit. Mus. 44; Pap. Tebt. 24). This use 
of dor’ &y seems to have originated from &o7r’&y used correctly (as in 
Plato, Apol. 35 A), aided by the free use of &v and by similarity of 
sound to ws &y, which is common enough. 

5. In the papyri there are several examples of the nominative in 
time expressions, similar to Mark, 8: 2 and the other passages in the 
New Testament. For parallels from recently published papyri, see: 
Pap. Soc. Ital. 177; Pap. Oxyr. 1216 and 1764! (all letters of the 
second or third century a.p.). These are genuine instances of a 
popular usage; they are a little later than the New Testament 
documents but throw light on these. 


7. The Biographical Interests of Nepos, by Professor Louis E. 
Lord, Oberlin College. 


An examination of the biographical interests of Nepos shows that 
his attention was attracted by many fields of knowledge. Huis 
sources show a wide acquaintance with standard authors. He 
recognizes the difference between biography and history. Anec- 
dotes are not numerous. His interests include national customs, 
public and private antiquities, methods of burial, contrasts between 
antiquity and his own day, art and archaeology, language, and 
myths. Nepos alone of Latin authors seems to give an unpreju- 
diced view of Hannibal’s character. 


léxel woAXal yyépat rpocKxaprepovmey Pidég. 
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8. On the Authorship of Lucius sive Asinus and its Original, 
by Professor B. E. Perry, University of Illinois. 


In a thorough study of the language and style of the Asinus, V. 
Neukamm (De Luciano Asini auctore, 1914) found a considerable 
bulk of Lucianic idiom in the text, and for that reason concluded 
that it was written by Lucian. But he also had to reckon with a 
comparatively large number of vulgarisms, and these he explained 
as due to what W. Schmid calls ‘‘mimische Erziihlung,” the con- 
ventional adaptation of style to subject-matter (Neukamm, pp. 
78-80). Many considerations have convinced me of the adequacy 
of this explanation; and therefore, on the linguistic side, I see no 
good reason for denying the Lucianic origin of the Asinus, especially 
since Neukamm’s positive evidence is very strong. But, since the 
Asinus has been copied atrats re Néteot cal cuvragéeot, as Photius 
says, from a lost Merapopywoes (cf. T. A. P. A. Liv, 198), we must 
conclude not that Lucian compiled the epitome (the Asinus) from 
the work of another writer, as N. believes, but that he wrote the 
original Merayopyweoers itself. My paper is concerned with pointing 
out additional Lucianic elements in the Asinus, and with noting 
their non-occurrence, or occurrence, in the works of Aristides, the 
Frotici, Alciphron, Philostratus, Arrian, Aelian, and Dio Chrysos- 
tom. My conclusion, that Lucian wrote the original, is strength- 
ened by the fact that a number of the most peculiarly Lucianic 
idioms and conceits in the Asinus are found also in the corresponding 
passages of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, a work which is known to 
have been derived independently from the same Merayopyweoets. 
For the content and nature of this work—an ironical story of 
probably not more than sixty or seventy Teubner pages—see 
T. A. P. A. Liv, 224-226, with references. 


9. A Psychological Test of the Genuineness of the Platonic 
Epistles, by Professor L. A. Post, Haverford College. 


While forgers have successfully imitated the style of good writers, 
it is not on record that any attributed work written in the first 
person has ever conveyed the illusion of a strong personality writing 
under the impulse of deep feeling. Such a play of personality is to 
be found in the seventh and eighth Platonic epistles. Hence it is 
reasonable, in the absence of decisive evidence on the other side, to 
conclude that they are genuine. Furthermore, we observe in these 
epistles occasionally a prophetic tone characteristic of Plato when 
he is uttering a profound truth affecting his political ideals. The 
presence of this tone, coupled with psychological appropriateness of 
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the contents, guarantees the genuineness of the second, third, fourth, 
sixth, tenth, and eleventh epistles in addition to the seventh and the 
eighth. The genuineness of the thirteenth epistle cannot be de- 
termined by this method. 


10. Toleration and Persecution in the Age of Constantine; Tra- 
dition, Fact, and Theory, by Professor Lester M. Prindle, 
University of Vermont. 


Before the Edict of Milan (a.p. 313) the persecuted Christians 
claimed toleration on the ground that religious worship must be 
voluntary to be effective. A generation later the Christian 
emperors began to persecute the pagans to assure their spiritual 
welfare and that of the community as a whole. A man, they said, 
could be forced to perform ritual acts adequate for salvation. The 
pagan worship had been ritualistic. The pagans who flocked into 
the fold by thousands after persecution ceased brought with them 
their emphasis on ritual to the exclusion of motive. So with the 
power to persecute came a belief in the efficacy of persecution. 

The Christian emperors had another motive for persecution. 
Judaea and pagan Rome believed that religion is a public concern 
because it ensures the prosperity of the nation by maintaining the 
paz deorum. Orthodoxy and prosperity go together. When the 
Church became prosperous she laid it to her orthodoxy. Now if 
one citizen fails to give the gods their due, the divine displeasure 
may fall upon all alike. Hence the establishment of orthodoxy is 
the interest of the citizen and the duty of the ruler. 

Christian persecution of pagan grew out of these four doctrines, 
exclusive salvation, the efficacy of the ritual act, the causal relation 
between orthodoxy and prosperity, and group responsibility. The 
first was Jewish and Christian, the last three pagan and Jewish. 
Traditional history often fails to note that pagan persecution of 
Christians and Christian persecution of pagans were due to almost 
the same motives. When the Empire became Christian in name, 
the Church became pagan in fact. And the theory followed in the 
wake of the facts. 


11. Herodotus and Isocrates, by Professor Floyd A. Spencer, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


A careful comparison, with reference to vocabulary, style, and 
content, of the works of Herodotus and of Isocrates, shows greater 
difference than similarity. But it seems probable that the orator 
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knew the historian at first hand. For both authors it is a basic 
truth of history that excessive pride, whether in private persons or 
in nations, leads to ruin. Both writers are encomiasts of Athens 
and agree in tracing her empire to the valor of her conduct in the 
Persian Wars. Isocrates in fact finds his deepest inspiration in the 
period of early Athenian democracy about which Herodotus writes. 
History itself is for both writers a fine art rather than a science. 

There does not exist a complete collection, even of the familiar 
parallels between Herodotus and Isocrates. The only article 
bearing on the subject is that of Maass (Herm. xx11, 581-595), who 
traces the resemblance between Hdt. m1, 80-82 and Nicocles or 
Cyprians, 16 sqq. back to a common source in Protagoras. The 
well-known parallels between the Panegyricus and Herodotus’ ac- 
count of the Persian Wars may best be consulted in K. Miinscher’s 
revision of Rauchenstein’s Ausgewdhlte Reden des Isokrates. Pohlenz 
(Aus Plato’s Werdezeit) and others have noted in part the parallels 
between the Buseiris and the second book of Herodotus. 

The following list of comparisons is selected from those which so 
far as I know are new. Parallels which appear fairly certain are 
starred: 


IsOCRATES HERODOTUS 
Paneg. 18 (hjyetoOat rarpiov) Ix, 27 
97 (PopbBous) vir, 87; 90; 91; 95 
Arch. 40 vil, 10 ¢ (cf. also vir, 18) 
Areop. 74 1x, 122 
Peace, 6-7 (cf. Areop. 4-6) vir, 18 (cf. rx, 117 for orépyew 
TOLS Fapovow) 
* Bus. 12 (climate of Egypt) 1, 142 
22 (medicines of Egyptians) I, 77 
22 (longevity and healthiness . 
of Egyptians) i, 77; ur, 114; rv, 187. 
26 (woAXAds . .. kal wavrodards) 1X, 84. 
* Antid. 172 (xeipappous) 11, 81 


12. Notes on a Recently Published Protocol, by Professor 
Wallace N. Stearns, Illinois College for Women. 


This paper deals with a document published in Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, xvi, p. 211, Pl. III, the only complete, legible, and intelli- 
gible protocol of the Byzantine Period in existence. 
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13. A Papyrus Fragment Dealing with Inturgies (Princeton 
University Library, A M 8938) by Professors Henry B. Van 
Hoesen and Allan C. Johnson, Princeton University. 


This fragment seems to be part of an edict issued by the prefect 
of Egypt or a minor official. It is to be dated early in the third 
century, and is possibly contemporaneous with the introduction of 
the municipal organization into Egypt by Severus (c. 202 a.p.). 
The chief importance of the document is due to the fact that we 
have in it the first reference to an album decurionum in the Egyptian 
cities. Furthermore a new classification of liturgies is made, which 
is otherwise unknown in Egypt, namely into dquorexal brnpeciat 
and BovAeurixal Necroupyiat. For the latter only members of the 
local senate were eligible. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


I. PROGRAMME 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 28 


FIRST SESSION, 10 o’cLock a.m. 


ERWIN G. GUDDE 
E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Reception in England 


STANLEY Rypins 
Sources of the Old English Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem 


| Tuomas B. STEEL 
The Agora and the Trial Scene in Homer 


Monroe E. Devutscu 
The Murder of Cinna the Poet ! 


LAURENCE M. RippLe- 
The Genesis and Sources of Corneille’s Cinna 


SECOND SESSION, 2 o’cLock P.M. 


ARTHUR P. McKINLAY 
Cicero’s Conception of Literary Art: 
Annual Address of the President of the Association 
ALFRED COESTER 


Mexico or Mejico? Observations on the Spelling, 
etc., of this Name 


BENJAMIN H. LEHMAN 
The Nature and Function of Research in Literature 
1 Published in the Classical Journal, xx, 326-336. 
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Wiuuiam DIAMOND 
Wilhelm Meister’s Interpretation of Hamlet 


HERMANN J. WEBER 
King Arthur Transformed into a Raven 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD 
Modern Foreign Language Study 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
THIRD SESSION, 9.30 o’cLock a.m. 


FRANZ SCHNEIDER 


German Literature in Spain between 1800 and 1875: Biblio- 
graphical Notes on E. T. A. Hoffmann 


AURELIO M. Espinoza 
Syllabism and Stress Accent in Latin Poetry 


MarGErRY BAILEY 
Frankenstein, a Document of the Romantic School 


Merritr Y. HuGHEs 
Lydian Airs ! 
HAZELTON SPENCER 


Improving Shakespeare 


Max Rapin 


An Olympic Scandal: A Study in the Homeric 
Law of Suretyship 


FOURTH SESSION, 2 o’ctock p.m. 


BENJAMIN M. WoopBRINGE 
Katharsis Again 
1 Published in Modern Language Notes, xu, 129-137. 
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RoBERT K. SPAULDING 


The Position of the Object Pronouns with Respect to the 
Progressive Tense-Forms in Spanish 


E. K. HELLER 


Studies upon the Legend of Sir Gawain in Wolfram and 
Chrestien (second part) 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


HERBERT D. AUSTIN 
Three Guidos? 


FREDERICK M. CAREY 
Codices Vaticani Reginenses Latini 208 et 1616 


WILLARD FARNHAM 
The Tragic Moralizing of Locrine 


ALLISON GAW 
Actors’ Names in Basic Shakespearean Texts 


E. C. HI.us 
Exclamations in American English 


GEORGE R. STEWART 
Problems in the Life of Bret Harte 


Hore TRAVER 
The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine 


Louis WANN 
Browning's Theory of Love 
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Il. MINUTES 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Philological Associ- 
ation of the Pacific Coast was held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Public Library, San Francisco, November 28-29, 1924. 

The first session was called to order by President Arthur P. 
McKinlay. The minutes of the last annual meeting were ap- 
proved as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association and in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

The Treasurer made the following report for the year 1923- 
1924: 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand Dec. 11,1923. .....2.2.2.2.2.2.2.22.46-. $270.57 
Interest to Dec. 31,1923. . .......2.2.+2.86 86488 2.26 
Interest to June 30, 1924. .......2.2.2.22.22.2228488 4.00 
Dues paid to date. . ...... ee ee ew ew ew ee 707.28 
$984.11 
EXPENDITURES 
University Club. .. 2... ...... oe eee ee ee $ 10.00 
PPINUING: ed. se bn ee eK Oe ORO Se Se Boe Sow ee ES 96.20 
Typing and addressing. . ......... 06468608088 11.26 
POstages 5 22 ed Se SS arte he oS I ORK HOR 7.14 
Dues to Modern Language Association. .......2... 346.65 
Dues to American Philological Association . ........ 212.50 
$683.75 
Balance, savings account. .......4..4..e.de8e8e8e 204.00 
commercial account. ........4.4.4e.. 96.36 
$984.11 


On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. 

The President announced the following committees: 

Nominating: Professors Nutting (1 year), Murray (2 years), Cooper (3 years). 

Auditing: Paschall, Diamond. 


Social: Foster, Linforth, Utter. 
Resolutions: Utter, C. G. Allen, Bassett. 


The Secretary gave as his annual report a careful analysis of 
the present membership, showing the number of members 
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elected each year, the representation by the various educational 
institutions of the Pacific Coast, by departments, etc. He 
reported 18 new members as approved by the Executive 
Committee. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. About 42 members were in attendance. 


The second session was called to order at 2 p.m. by Vice- 
President Paschall. After the reading of the Annual Address 
by the President, the other papers were read as scheduled. 
About 60 members were in attendance. 


The third session was called to order at 9.30 a.m. by President 
McKinlay, and the report of the Nominating Committee was 
at once read and accepted, the following officers being elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, Clarence Paschall. 

Vice-Presidents, I. M. Linforth, H. D. Gray. 

Secretary, A. G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer, W. L. Schwartz. 

Executive Committee, the above-named officers and R. Schevill, E. W. 
Martin, C. C. McCown, Ella Bourne. 


The Association accepted the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee, which showed the Treasurer’s report to be correct and 
his accounts and vouchers in order. 

The Association also adopted the following resolutions as 
offered by the special Committee on Resolutions: 


Raymond MacDonald Alden, member of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast since 1909, and Vice-President of the Association for the current 
year, died September 27, 1924. For more than twenty years he was a member 
of the Faculty of Stanford University, well beloved as a teacher and as a friend 
by his students and by his colleagues. For a part of this time, as head of the 
department of English, he showed himself an ‘able leader and a constructive 
administrator. During thirty years he has built up a national reputation as an 
indefatigable scholar, producing work after work of sound and ripe scholarship, 
of accurate and tolerant literary judgment, works of lasting value in many fields 
of English literature. 

The spirit of his scholarship has been felt in this Association in the many 
papers he has read at our meetings, and the active part he has taken in our work. 

The Association, therefore, seeks to express its loss in his death, and to extend 
to his colleagues and to his family its heartfelt sympathy and condolence. 

(Signed) Robert P. Utter, 
C. G. Allen, 
L. E. Bassett. 
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On motion, the Secretary was instructed to extend to the 
librarian of the Public Library, and to the directors of the 
University Club, the thanks of the Association for their hospi- 
tality. The Treasurer was ordered to pay $10 to the Christmas 
fund of the waiters of the University Club. | 

It was also voted that the Association endorse the work of 
the Modern Language Survey. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. About 35 mem- 
bers were in attendance. 


The fourth session was called to order at 2 p.m. by the Presi- 
dent. After the reading of the few remaining papers, and 
discussion, the Association adjourned. 
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II. ABSTRACTS 


1. Cicerc’s Conception of Interary Art,! by Professor Arthur 
1 Annual address of President of the Association. 


Patch McKinlay, University of California, Southern Branch. 


The writer undertakes to set forth Cicero’s theory of literary art 
with particular reference to oratory. He uses the Ciceronian di- 
vision of clarity, variety, and emotional appeal. He finds that 
Cicero attains clarity through careful outlining; variety through 
diversity in the use of material—settings, digressions, narratives, 
and humor—and through embellishments; and emotional appeal 
through the skilful use of decorum. The writer makes some study 
of what Cicero thinks of the artist and how he may be produced. 
The special features of the paper consist in showing that Cicero 
means by embellishments no mere surface adornment but an 
integral illumination of the thought, and that decorum is the touch- 
stone by which Cicero turns a lifeless mass of organized material 
into a work of art. 


2. An Olympic Scandal: Odyssey, v111, 266-364, by Professor 
Max Radin, University of California. 


The earliest surety contract in Greek law is the engagement 
undertaken by Poseidon which induces Hephaestus to release Ares. 
It has been interpreted by Esmein upon Roman analogies, by 
Partsch as a new promise of Poseidon which entirely discharges 
Ares, by Garnet as based upon family solidarity. The interpre- 
tation suggested in the above paper proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that Hephaestus rejects the first promise of Poseidon, because its 
effect would be that Ares would be entirely discharged and Poseidon 
only bound, while he accepts the second promise because he has his 
choice of enforcing it by body execution against either Ares or 
Poseidon, and it is the former whom he desires to hold. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD! 


For THE CALENDAR YEAR 1924 


PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A.—Art and Archacology. 
A.H.R.—American Historical Review. 
A.J.A.—American Journal of Archaeology. 
A.J.P.—American Journa! of Philology. 
Am.—American. 

B.—Bulletin. 

Cal. Chr.—University of California Chron- 


icle. 

C'.J.—Classical Journal. 

C.P.—Classical Philology. 

C.Q.—Classical Quarterly. 

C.R.—Classical Review. 

C.W.—Classical Weekly. 

E.R.—Educational Review. 

H.S.C.P.—Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. 

J.—Journal. 

J. ce .O.S.—Journal of the American Oriental 

ciety 

J.E.G.P. teurial of English and Germanic 

Philology. 


WALTER R. AGARD. 


Rev. of Cornford’s Greek religious 
thought; and Laistner’s Greek 
economics; C.J. x1x, 334 f. 

Rev. of Cooper’s An Aristotelian 
theory of comedy; 1b. 253 f. 

Rev. of Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome; Springfield Republican, 
Feb. 4, and Baltimore Eve. Sun, 
Feb. 9. 

Athens and Delphi, 800-485 B.C.; 
C.W. xvi, 209-211. 

The sculpture of Gaetano Cecere; 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, April 27. 


RaYMOND MacpoNnaLp AL- 
DEN. 


The punctuation of Shakespeare’s 
printers; M.L.A. xxx1x, 5d7- 
580. 


BERNARD M. ALLEN. 


The Latin present subjunctive; 
C.J. xix, 222-225. 


J.H.S.—Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
J.R.S.—Journal of Roman Studies. 
L.C.L.—Loeb Classical Library. 
M.—Magazine. 
M.L.A.—Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 
M.L.N.—Modern Language Notes. 
M.P.—Modern Philology. 
Nat.—Nation. 
N.I.Y.B.—New International Year Book. 
P.A.P.A.—Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 
P.Q.—Philological Quarterly. 
Pr.—Press. 
oe —Quarterly. 
Rev.—Review. 
Rom.R.—Romanic Review. 
S.P.—Studies in Philology. 
S.S.—School and Society. 
T.A.P.A.—Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. 
U.— University. 


FLORENCE Mary BENNETT 
ANDERSON (Mrs. L. F.). 


The metrical arrangement of the 
koupos in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus; A.J.P. xtv, 70-71. 

A suggested emendation for Aes- 
chylus, Agamemnon, 1459; +. 
72. 

The humanities versus the utilities; 
Education, xiv, 325-336. 

Down to the sea in ships; Outlook, 
CXXXVII, 57-60. 

Three poems: ‘‘ The New Englander 
Speaks,” ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ and 
‘‘Hypnosis’’ (from the Greek of 
Alcman, frag. 60); in A half- 
century of song, ed. by George 
Meeson Whicher (New York), 
14-17. 


HERBERT D. AUSTIN. 


Dante notes: Iv, The three god- 
desses; v, The three garments; 
vi, “mille milia’? (Par. xxv1, 
78); M.L.N. xxx1x, 338-345. 


1A list of publications of the members during the calendar year 1924, as far 


as reported by them to the editor. 
that for 1924 is meant. 


Where the number of a volume has not been given, 
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New light on the name of Cali- 
fornia; Annual Publications, 
Historical Society of Southern 
California, x11, part iii, 29-31. 

Rev. of Thomas Nelson Page's 
Dante and his influence; Per- 
sonalist, v, 226 f. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE. 


The educational significance of 
Quaker ideals; Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, 8th Month, 9th. 

George Fox’s style; B. of Friends’ 
Historical Ass’n, X11t, no. 2. 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 


Life and letters of John Muir; 2 
vols., pp. 399 and 454; Boston 
and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Nature and religion in the thought 
of John Muir; Homiletic Rev. 
July, 10-14. 


JOANNA BAKER. 


A modern parallel to a passage in 
Cicero, de Amicitia; C.J. xXx, 
450. 


JOHN B. BALDWIN. 


Our Dardanelles: the projected 
St. Lawrence route; pp. 1-83; 
Honolulu: Puradise of the 
Pacific. 


ALLAN P. BALL. 


Rev. of Léon Bérard’s Pour la 
réforme classique de ]’enseigne- 
ment secondaire; C.W. xvIl, 
148-149. 


F. G. BALLENTINE. 


Rev. of J. C. Austin’s The eignifi- 
cant name in Terence; C.W. 
xvur, 195-197. 


LeRoy Carr BARRET. 


The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, 
book x1; J.A.O.S. XLiv, 2d8- 
269. 

Rev. of Thomas’s Vedic hymns; 
wb. XLII, 428. 
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Rev. of Macdonell's Hymns from 
the Rig Veda; 1b. XLII, 429. 
Rev. of Caland’s Das Sraduta-siitra 
des Apastamba; 1b. xLiv, 139- 

140. 


SAMUEL FE. BASSETT. 


Hector’s fault in honor; 7.A.P.A. 
Liv, 117-127. 

Note on w 60-72; C.J. xx, 172 f. 

Rev. of H. Frankel’s Die Homer- 
ische Gleichnisse; C.W. xvi, 
118 f. 

Joy-riding in Homeric criticism; 
wb. xvul, 29 f. 

Contributor: Archaeological news 
and discussions; A.J.A. 


WILLIAM NICKERSON BATEs. 


Anonymous contributions to A.J.A. 
XXVIII, nos. ] and 2. 


CHARLES H. BEESON. 


The Ars Grammatica of Julian of 
Toledo; Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, 1 
(Rome). 


Haroutp H. BENDER. 


Rev. of Jokl's Untersuchungen aus 
dem Bereiche des Albanischen; 
J.A.O.S. xu, 427 f. 

Revs. of Buga’s Lietuviu kalbos 
zodynas; 7b. xiv, 140 f.; A.J.P. 
XLV, 198 f. 


M. Juuia BENTLEY. 


Readings from Cicero and Sallust; 
C.J. xix, 230-233. 

Saloniki in the summer of 1924; 
Oficial B. of the Cincinnati 
Teachers’ Ass'n, Iv, no. 2, 12-13. 

A visit to Greece; Old Hughes 
(published by the Students of 
Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio), xxxvu1, 11-12. 


WILLIAM E. Berry. 
Rev. of Naylor's Horace, Odes and 
Epodes; C.P. x1x, 196-200. 
CLARENCE P. BILL. 
Editor: T.A.P.A., P.A.P.A. 
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LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


Rev. of de Saussure’s Cours de 
linguistique générale, deuxiéme 
édition; Mod. Lang. J. vit, 317- 
318. 


MavRIcE BLOOMFIELD. 


On false ascetics and nuns in Hindu 
fiction; J.A.O.S. xLiv, 202-242. 

Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu 
fiction; 7'.A.P.A. tiv, 141-167. 

On Vedic Agni Kravyavahana and 
Agni Kavyavahana; Streitberg 
Festgabe, 12-14. 


A. E. R. Boax. 


A Coptic syllabary at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Aegyptus, Iv, 
296-297. 

The anagraphai of the graphicon of 
Tebtunis and Kerkesouchon 
Oros: Pap. Michigan, 622; J. 
Egypt. Arch. 1x, 164-167. 


CAMPBELL BONNER. 


Rev. of Farnell’s Greek hero cults 
and ideas of immortality; C.W. 
Xvi, 181-183. 


ELLA BouRNE. 


Rev. of Rosenburg’s EFinleitung und 
Quellenkunde sur  rédmischen 
Geschichte; C.P. xrx, 292-293. 


MELVILLE J. BOYER. 


Educational evidence; Pennsyl- 
vania School J. LXxi1, no. 9. 


ETHEL Hampson BREWSTER. 


Experiments with 
C.W. xvul, 42-44. 

Social life as an academic problem; 
Eleventh Yearbook of National 
Ass'n of Deans of Women. 


translations; 


CARROLL N. Brown. 


English-Greek and Greek-English 
Dictionary—the modern lan- 
guage; compiled by Carroll N. 
Brown; pp. 935; New York: 
Enossis Publishing Co. 
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CaRL DARLING Buck. 


The letter ‘y’; Manly Anniversary 
Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 340-350. 

A question of dialect mixture in the 
Greek epigram; ANTIAQPON, 
Festschrift. Jacob Wackernagecl, 
132-136. 


Ext1 EpwARD BurRISss. 


Cicero’s religious unbelief; C.W. 
xvi, 101-103. 

The classical culture of Charles 
Lamb; 2. xvi, 1-3. 


Howarp VERNON CANTER. 


Methods of teaching Latin com- 
position; U. of Ill. B. xxr, no. 
25, 132-143. 


HARRY CAPLAN. 


The Latin panegyrics of the Em- 
pire; Quarterly J. of Speech 
Education, x, no. 1, 41-53. 

Rev. of Lane Cooper’s The Poetics 
of Aristotle, its meaning and 
influence; Cornell Era, ivi, no. 
iv, 85. 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


Cases on equitable relief agsainst 
torts; pp. vili +522; Cambridge: 
the editor. 

Interstate interpleader; Yale Law 
J. XXXII, 683-727. 

The inquiring mind; American 
Mercury, August, 473-480. 

Compulsory confessions; New Re- 
public, xu, 266-267. 

Rev. of Wigmore’s Evidence, 2d 
ed.; Harv. Law Rev. XxxXvil, 
513 f. 

Rev. of Hale’s Law of the press; 
Yale Law J. xxxur, 680 f. 

Rev. of Crane and Magruder’s 
Cases on partnership; Harv. Law 
Rev. xxxvit, 1154 f. 

Rev. of Williams’s Vendor and 
purchaser, 3d ed.; tb. XXXVIII, 
133 f. 

Rev. of Salmon’s Newspaper and 
authority; Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
Xvi, 621 f. 
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Propaganda and conscription of 
public opinion; Harv. Alumni 
B. xxvii, 339-344. 


GEORGE H. CHASE. 


Greek and Roman sculpture in 
American collections; pp. xv + 
222; Cambridge: Harvard U. Pr. 

Associate editor: A.J.A., C.J. 

Joint editor: H.S.C.P. 


EpitH FRANCES CLAFLIN. 


Experiments in a two-year Greek 
course; C.J. x1x, 534-544. 

On translating Latin; 1b. xx, 104- 
112. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Second Latin: Easy selections 
from Medieval and Renaissance 
Latin; pp. x+136; Chicago: 
Mentzer, Bush & Co. (with J. 
B. Game). 

Quehec’s liquor experiment; Cur- 
rent History, xx, 988-999. 

Rev. of Lowe and Rand’s A sixth- 
century fragment of the Letters 
of Pliny the Younger; A.J.P. 
XLv, 88-90. 

Rev. of Parvan’s Inceputurile 
vietzii romane la gurule Dunarii; 
A.H.R. xxx, 790-791. 


HoutmeEs VAN Mater DENNIS, 
3D. 


Hippo Regius: from the earliest 
times to the Arab conquest; 
Princeton diss.; Princeton: U. 
Pr. 


HARRISON C. COFFIN. 


The influence of Vergil on St. 
Jerome and on St. Augustine; 
C.W. xvut, 170-175. 


JoHn Kincspury Cosy. 
Latin cross word puzzle book; pp. 
iv + 42; Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 


HERMANN COLLITz. 


Old Norse elska and the notion of 
love: Scandinavian Studics and 
Notes, vit, 1-13. 
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Wodan, Hermes, and Pushan; 
Festskrift tillignad Hugo Pip- 
ping, 574-587; Helsingfors: 
Svenska Litteratursiliskapet i 
Finland. 


W. W. ComFort. 


Cowper and national righteousness; 
The Friend (Phila.), xcvit, no. 
43. 

The choice of a college; Ladies’ 
Home J. Sept. 


WILLARD CONNELY. 


When Plautus is greater than 
Shakspere (Imprints of Me- 
naechmt on Comedy of Errors); 
C.J. x1x, 303-305. 

Imprints of the Herotdes on the 
Legend of Good Women; C.W. 
xvi, 9-13. 


LANE COoopeER. 


The comic appeal of the unsequen- 
tial; C.J. xx, 566. 

The climax; Sewanee Rev. xxx, 
32-43. 

The new course for beginners in 
Greek; Cornell Daily Sun, Jan. 
19. 

Good usage; The Parchment (Green- 
ville, S. C.), xiv, 5-23; Re- 
printed from Cooper, Two views 
of education (1922), pp. 47-71. 

Rev. of Paul Elmer More's 
Hellenistic philosophies; New 
York Herald Tribune, May 4 
(Book News and Reviews, p. 
24). 


WILLIAM A. COopeER. 


Reading for substance; Monats- 
hefle fiir deutsche Sprache und 
Pddagogik, Jahrbuch 1923, 30- 
33. 


CoRNELIA C. COULTER. 


Latin hymns of the Middle Ages; 
S.P. xx, 571-585. 

Translation of Sophocles, Antigone, 
1115-1152; Sewanee Rev. xxx, 
78. 
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EpWARD G. Cox. 


Classical traditions in medieval 
Irish literature; P.Q. 11, 267- 
284. 


WILLIAM Day CROCKETT. 


A satchel guide to Europe; revised 
and enlarged (original edition 
by W. J. Rolfe); pp. xxxii + 
484; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


GEORGE IrvING DALE. 


An unpublished version of the 
“Historia de Abindarr&ez y 
Jarifa'’; M.L.N. xxxix, 31-33. 

Rev. of Hendrix’s Spanish gram- 
mar; Hispania, vir, 62-63. 

Rev. of Seymour and Carnahan’s 
Spanish review grammar; 10. 64. 

Rev. of Warshaw and Bonilla’s 
Spanish grammar; 1b. 281-282. 


Roy JOSEPH DEFERRARI. 


Classical Section; Catholic Educ. 
Rev. xxul, 44-48, 112-117, 171- 
176, 237-242, 298-304, 367-372, 
425-428, 495-499, 557-561. 

Rev. of Machen’s New Testament 
Greek for beginners; 7b. 189 f. 

Rev. of Lowe's Church Latin for 
beginners; 2b. 311 f. 

Rev. of Mackail’s What is the good 
of Greek? 7b. 439 f. 

Rev. of Hebert’s Selections from 
the Latin Fathers; ib. 570 f. 
Rev. of Sihler’s From Augustus to 
Augustine; C.W. xvi, 45 f. 


Monroe EMANUEL DEUTSCH. 


Caesar and the pearls of Britain; 
C.J. xix, 503-505. 

Pompey’s three triumphs; 
x1x, 277-279. 

The apparatus of Caesar’s tri- 
umphs; P.Q. 111, 257-266. 


NormMan W. DeEWITTrI. 


Aeneid, Iv, 551: more ferae; A.J.P. 
XLV, 176-178. 

Peter and Paul in Rome; Canadian 
J. of Relig. Thought, 1, 164-168. 


C.P. 
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Studies of college students: scries 
of articles in Christian Guardian 
(Toronto). 


BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE. 


Teachers’ manual to accompany 
Elements of Latin; pp. 81; 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The classical investigation; Am. 
Schoolmaster, xvu1, 324-327. 


ALFRED P. DORJAHN. 


On Budacus’ use of marginal and 
interlinear signs in Bodl. Auct. 
L. 4. 3; C.P. x1x, 180 ff. 


Mary M. DunBAR. 
Co-editor: Pittsburgh News Letter. 


THOMAS SHEARER DUNCAN. 


The réle of the weasel in myth, 
superstition and religion; Wash- 
ington U. Studies, x11, no. 1. 


JAMES E. DUNLAP. 


The office of the grand chamberlain 
in the late Roman and By- 
zantine empires; pp. viii and 
165-324 (U. of Mich. Studies, 
Humanistic Series, xIv, part ii); 
New York: Macmillan Co. 


HERMAN L. EBELING. 


The origin of the Corinthian 
capital; Art B. no. 3, 75-81. 
An ancient geography lesson; C.W. 

XVI, 72-77. 


WILLIAM S. EBERSOLE. 


Rev. of Legacy of Greece, by Mur- 
ray et al.; C.J. x1x, 461 f. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 


The Panchatantra reconstructed: 
vol. 1, Text and critical appa- 
ratus, pp. xx + 409; vol. m, In- 
troduction and translation, pp. 
x + 406; New Haven: American 
Oriental Society. 

The meaning of sdnkhya and yoga: 
A.J.P. XLyv, 1-46. 
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JoHN B. EpWarps. 


Rev. of Taft’s History of American 
sculpture; Sewanee Rev. xxxu, 
384. 

Rev. of Greene’s Achievement of 
Greece; ib. 364. 

Rev. of Van Hook’s Greek life and 
thought; ib. 496. 

Rev. of Halliday’s Lectures on the 
history of Roman religion; 1b. 
498. 

Rev. of Hertziler's History of uto- 
pian thought; +b. 114. 


G. W. ELDERKIN. 


Kantharos: Studies in Dionysiac 


and kindred cult; pp. 223; 
Princeton: U. Pr. 

Henry Rvusuton EFair- 
CLOUGH. 


Some of Montenegro’s antiquities; 
A.A. XVII, 241-242. 

Goodspeed’s American translation; 
Pacific Churchman, Lx, 8. 

Editor: Yugoslav Art Number of 
A.A. xvi1, no. 5, May. 


GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE. 


Cicero’s Orator and Horace's Ars 
Poetica; H.S.C.P. xxxv, 1-74. 

Rev. of Peterson’s Cults of Cam- 
pania; C.P. x1x, 375 ff. 


EDWARD FITcn. 


Pindar and Homer; C.P. xix, 57- 
65. 

Rev. of Fimmen's Die kretisch- 
mykenische Kultur; ib. 288-290. 


Roy C. FLIcKINGER. 


Songs for the Latin Club; pp. iv + 
24; Chicago: U. of Chicago Pr. 

Political conditions in the Near 
East; Chicago Evening News, 
March 18 and 19. 

Classical teachers in Athens; U. of 
iu. B.xxu,1llf. - 


B. O. Foster. 


Livy, with an English translation, 
vol. m1 (books v—-vit), L. C. L.; 
pp. x + 525; London: W. Heine- 
mann: New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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Haroup Nortu Fow er. 


American work on the Erechtheum; 
A.A. xvi, 153-159. 


W. SHERWOOD Fox. 


A fragment of Greek tragedy and a 
school exercise; Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 
section 11, May meeting, 87-90. 

Rev. of Rogefs and Harley’s 
Roman home life and religion; 
Sewanee Rev. xxx, 497-498. 


ALEXANDER Davip FRASER. 


The gentle art of cursing; Dalhousie 
Rev. 111, 437-449. 

Rev. of E. F. Rambo’s Lions in 
Greek art; Art B. v1, 89-92. 
The Greek helmet; summary of 
dissertation; H.S.C.P. xXxxv, 

172-173. 


Henry'S. GEHMAN. 


The Peta-Vatthu: translation of 
book 111, 3-5, Ceylon Antiquary 
and Literary Register, v111, 295- 
301; book 111, 6-7, 1b. rx, 13-16; 
book 111, 8-10, w. 1x, 87-91. 

Adisati, anvadisati, anudisati and 
uddisati in the Peta-Vatthu; 
J.A.O.S. xuu1, 410-421. 

A Palism in Buddhist Sanskrit; 1b. 
XLIv, 73-75. 

Buddhist ghost stories; Open Court, 
XxxVvill, 370-384. 

Notes on the Persian words in the 
Book of Esther; J. Bibl. Lit. 
XLII, 321, 328. 

Does the Reformed Church need a 
defense? Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, XCIII, no. 24, 8-9. 


JOHN L. GERIG. 


Giovanni Papini; Columbia Alumni 
News, xv, 338-340. 

L’ Aggiudicazione del ‘‘ Fellowship”’ 
della Columbia University; Bol- 
lettino Ufficiale, Ordine Figlr 
ad’Italia in America, x, 6, 3-4. 

For the promotion of Italian cul- 
ture; zw. 12, 1-3. 

Philology; Americana Annual (New 
York), 645-651. 
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Modern philology; N.J.Y.B. 587- 
594. 

Co-editor: Rom. R. 

Advisory editor: Bulletin of Insti- 
tuto de las Espafias en los Estados 
Unidos. 

Co-editor: Bulletin of Instituto di 
Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti. 


A. F. GEYSER. 


Orator Latinus: Popular selections 
for public delivery, presented in 
both English and Latin; pp. 
vi + 97; Boston: Allyn & Ba- 
con. 

Lingua Latina (Latin Verse); Afar- 
quetle Classical B. u, no. 1 
(Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 

Homeri Iliadis 1, 1-52; Latin verse 
translations; The Campion, xiI, 
no. l. 

Musa Americana, 2nd series: home 
songs in Latin set to popular 
melodies with English text, 2nd 
ed. revised and enlarged; pp. 64; 
Chicago: Loyola U. Pr. 


CLARENCE WILLARD GLEA- 
SON. 


A Phaeacian maid; Harv. Grad. 
Mag. Sept. 
Editor: Current events; C.J. 


CHARLES J. GOODWIN. 


Three ancient autobiographies; 
C.W. xvui, 130-135. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 


Discourses on Dante; pp. ix + 201; 
Cambridge: Harvard U. Pr. 
Getting a laugh, and other essays; 
pp. vii + 218; Cambridge: Har- 

vard U. Pr. 


Lovis H. Gray. 


Essai de restitution de quelques 
lacunes dans les drames d'Es- 
chyle; Rev. de Phil. xuvuil, 124- 
127. 

Rev. of A. Meillet, Les origines 
indo-européennes des métres 
grecs; C.P. x1x, 185-190. 
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Rev. of Dasgupta’s A history of 
Indian philosophy, 1; J. of 
Philos. xx1, 77-80. 

Rev. of Olinto Marinelli’s La 
Cirenaica: geografica, econom- 
ica, politica; Geographical Rev. 
July. 

Rev. of Giuseppe Stefanini’s In 
Somalia: note e impressioni di 
viaggio; 7b. Oct. 


WILLIAM D. Gray. 


Rev. of B. W. Henderson’s Life 
and principate of the Emperor 
Hadrian; C.W. xvi, 213 f. 

Rev. of F. F. Abbott’s Roman 
politics; 7b. xvi, 7 f. 


WILLIAM CHASE GREENE. 


The bliss of solitude; North Amer- 
ican Rev. ccx1x, 92-104. 

Revs. of Livingstone’s The pageant 
of Greece; and of Bailey’s The 
legacy of Rome; American Or- 
onian, XI, 88 f. 


WREN JONES GRINSTEAD. 


On the sources of the English 
vocubulary; Teachers Cullege 
Record, xxvi, no. 1, 32-46. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 


Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- 
tur, vol. 11; pp. 132; Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter & Co. (Géschen 
Sammlung, no. 890). 

Geschichte der _ altchristlichen 
lateinischen Literatur; pp. 122; 
Berlin: W. de Gruyter & Co. 
(Géschen Sammlung, no. 898). 

Zur UWeberlieferungsgeschichte der 
Aristotelischen Poetik; Satura 
Berolinensis; pp. 50-60; Berlin: 
Weidmann. 

Minucius Felix and Tertullian; 
Phil. Wochenschr. xitv, 90-92. 

Eine Quellenspur bei Porphyrio; 
ib. 403-405. 

Rev. of E. Schwyzer’s Tacitus’ Ger- 
mania; tb. 253-259. 

Rev. of H. C. Nutting’s Subjunctive 
conditions in Tacitus; tb. 259- 
260. 

Re;. of Berchardt’s Tacitus’ 
Deutschland; ib. 357-359. 


xlvini 


Rev. of V. Lundstrém’s Tacitus’ 
Poetiska Kallor; 1b. 441-442. 
Rev. of I. Vogt’s Tacitus als 

Pclitiker:; 1b. 1060-1063. 
Rev. of H. Goelzer’s Tacite Annales, 
1-111; . 1100-1104. 

Rev. of W. Vesper’s Germania 
(translation); 1b. 1140-1143. 
Rev. of H. C. Nutting’s The use of 

forem in Tacitus; 1b. 1290. 


CHARLES BurRTON GULICK. 


The origin of the novel; Harv. 
Grad. Mag. xxx111, 203-216. 


R. K. Hack. 


Rev. of Lane Cooper's Aristotelian 
, theory of comedy; J.E.G.P. 
xxi, 431 f. 


GEORGE D. Hapzsits. 


Editor: Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. Brooks’ Architecture; 
Harrison’s Mythology; McDan- 
iel’s Roman private life; Robin- 
son’s Sappho; Taylor’s Platon- 
ism; Wenley’s Stoicism. 


E. ADELAIDE HAHN. 


Fiench and Latin; C.W. xvu, 155- 
158. 

Homer, Iliad, 1, 197, and the great 
altar; 7b. 207. 

The repeated adversative con- 
junction once more; 7b. xXvul, 8. 

Classical articles in non-classical 
periodicals; ib. xvm, 119-120, 
150-151, 208; xviir, 48, 56. 

The story of Aeneas and Dido; 
Latin Notes, March. 


Against interpreting ‘‘invidisse 
deos,’’ Aeneid, x1, 269, as an 
exclamation; P.A.P.A. Liv, 
XVili. 


On the interpretation of Georgics, 
1, 201-203; 7b. xrx. 

Lesbia's sparrow (translation of 
Catullus, 2 and 3); ‘‘Conning 
Tower,’ N. Y. World, Feb. 13. 

Horace and Lydia (translation of 
Horace, Carmina, 111, 9); Hunter 
College B. Apr. 24. 

The “grandpa of the race”; N. 
Y. Herald-Tribune, Aug. 17. 


American Philological Assocsation 


JACOB HAMMER. 


De Horatiana villa; C.W. xvi, 
201-205. 


J. PENROSE HARLAND. 


The Peloponnesos in the Bronze 
Age; H.S.C.P. xxxtv, 1-62. 
Aegean (Bronze Age) chronology 
and terminology; A.J.A. XXVIII, 

69-72. 


G. A. HaRrer. 


The spirit of the classics: vol. 1, 
Greek literature in translation, 
pp. xiv + 642; vol. 1, Roman 
literature in translation, pp. 
xiv + 630; New York: Harper 
& Bros. (with George Howe). 

The site of Cicero’s villa at Ar 
pinum; S.P. xx1, 540-570. 

The traditional site of Cicero's 
Tusculanum; A.J.A. xvi, 266. 


J. W. Hewitt. 


A second-century Voltaire; C.J. 
xx, 132-142. 

Revs. of Peterson’s Cults of Cam- 
pania; and Taylor’s Lccal cults 
in Etruria; C.W. xvu, 292- 
293. 


GERTRUDE Hirst. 


Notes on Juvenal, 1, TI, vi, xX; 
A.J.P. XLv, 276-284. 

Note on Juvenal, 11, 13-16; C.R. 
XXXVI, 171. 


ARTHUR WINFRED HopGMAN. 


Latin equivalents of punctuation 
marks; C.J. x1x, 403-417. 


URBAN TIGNER HOLMES. 


Old French mire from Latin 
medicum; M.P. xx1, 423-427. 
Revs. of Thuasne’s Oeuvres de 
Francois Villon; and of Neri’s 
Poesie di Francois Villon; 
M.L.N. xxxix, 430 f. 

A French composition; pp. li + 
127; Columbia, Mo.: Lucas 
Brothers. 


Proceedings for 1924 


FE. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


Ethics of India; pp. xiv + 205; 
New Haven: Yale U. Pr. 

Priestly penance and legal penalty; 
J.A.O.S. xuiv, 243-257. 

Rev. of N&g’s Les théories diplo- 
matiques del’ Inde ancienne et 
l’ Arthacastra; 2b. 


RoBERT CHISOLM Horn. 


Rev. of Machen’s New Testament 
Greek for beginners; Luth. Ch. 
Rev. xuit1, 88-90. 


A letter comes from Paul; S.S. 
Times, LXVI, no. 23. 
Pauline sketches; The Lutheran, 


vi, no. 51, and vit, nos. 2, 4, 6, 
9, 11. 


GEORGE Howe. 


Greek literature in translation; 
pp. xiv + 642; New York: 
Harper and Bros. (with G. A. 
Harrer). 

Roman literature in translation; 
pp. xiv + 630; New York: 
Harper and Bros. (with G. A. 
Harrer). 


Harry M. HvuBBELL. 


Chrysostom and 
XIX, 261-276. 


C.P. 


rhetoric; 


Merritr Y. HuGHEs. 


Camoens: 1524-1924; N. Y. Eve. 
Pogt. Lit. Rev. v, no. 4, 1-2. 

A great skeptic: W. H. Hudson; 
Cal. Chr. xxvi, 161-174. 
Rev. of Samuel Merwyn’s Silk; 
1b. 220-222. : 
Rev. of Andrew Dakers’ Robert 
Burns: his life and genius; 7b. 
487-488. 

Rev. of Irving Babhitt’s Democ- 
racy and leadership; Saturday 
Rev. of Lit. 1, Oct. 4, Nov. 15. 


Mitton W. HumMpuReys. 


Rev. of David Eugene Smith’s 
Mathematics; C.W. xvi, 13- 
16. 

A history of the Lynchburg cam- 
paign; Charlottesville Va.: 
Michie Co. 
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WALTER WoopBURN HypE. 


Chapter on Greek analogies to the 
Song of Songs; The Song of 
Songs, ed. W. H. Schoff, 31- 
42. 

The Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of 
Gandhara and a specimen in 
Philadelphia; 61 illustr.; A.A. 
XVII, 43-52. 

Trajan’s Danube road and bridge; 
C.W. xvi, 59-64. 

Rev. of Jucthner’s Hellenen und 
Barbaren; A.J.P. xLv, 189-192. 

Rev. of Turchi’s Le religioni mis- 
teriosofiche del mondo antico; 
A.H.R. xxix, no. 3. 

Rev. of Anatolian studies presented 
to Sir William Mitchell Ram- 
say; wb. xxx, 117-119. 

Rev. of De Ridder and Deonna’s 
L'art en Grece; 1b. 122-126. 


Proressor A. V. WILLIAMS 
JACKSON. 


The so-called Injunctions of Mani, 
translated from the Pahlavi of 
Denkart, 1, 200; J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. 213-227. 

The ‘second evocation”’ in the 
Manichaean system of cos- 
mogony; 1b., Centenary Supple- 
ment, 137-155. 

Rev. of Levy’s Persian literature: 
an introduction; J.A.O.S. xiv, 
138 f. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 
La Chanson de Roland; Oxford 


version, with notes and glossary ; 
pp. cli + 378; Boston and New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Rev. of Walberg’s La vie de Saint 
Thomas le martyr par Guernes 
de Pont-sainte-Maxence; M.P. 
xx, 439 f. 


Mary JOHNSTON. 


The moon as evidence; C.W. xvi, 
87. 

Pliny and the spirit of youth again; 
tb. 838. 

Fire making by friction; tb. 128. 

Weather lore; ib. 151. 

Sero sapiunt; 1b. xvul, 8. 


RIcHARD F. JONES. 


Nationalism and imagism in mod- 
ern American poetry; Washing- 
ton U. Studies, x1, Humanistic 
Series, no. 1, 97-130. 


ARTHUR LESLIE KEITH. 


The imagery of Shelley; South 
Atlantic Qu. xx111, 61-72; 166- 
176. 

The taunt in Homer and Vergil; 
C.J. xx, 554-560. 

Vergil and the reading circle; 1b. 
xx, 32-35. 

Rev. of Crump’s The growth of the 
Aeneid; ib. 59. 


Grorce Dwicut KELLOGG. 


Horace’s Most ancient mariner (a 
study of Carmina, 1, 3, 9-10); 
C.W. xvit, 81-84. 

Rev. of Geyser’s Musa Amer- 
icana, fifth series: Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar in Latin accentual 
iambic verse; 1b. 90-96. 

Rev. of Rouse’s Chanties in 
Greek and Latin; 7b. 135-136. 
Rev. of Ramsay's Inter _lilia; 

ib. 212. 

Associate editor: C.W. 

Assistant editor: Union Alumni 
Monthly. 


RoBERT JAMES KELLOGG. 


The need of Greek; Oklahoma Bapt. 
U. B. Nov. 


FRANCIS W. KELSEY. 


A waxed tablet of the year 128 
A.D.; T.A.P. A. Liv, 187-195. 


Rouanp G. KENT. 


Words and their vagaries; Junto 
(U. of Penna. student literary 
magazine), 11, 3, 3-5 (May). 

The scientist and an international 
language; Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc. Lx111, 162-170. 

The scientist and an international 
language; Science, LIx, 554-555; 
Lx, 202-203. 

On languages spoken by children; 
Phila. Ev. Public Ledger, Aug. 1. 


American Philological Association 


Aiding the classics (the Association 
Guillaume Budé); N. Y. Eo. 
Post Lit. Rev. Sept. 6; and Phila. 
Public Ledger Int. Rev. Sept. 7. 

Likes and dislikes in elision, and the 
Vergilian Appendix; 7.A.P.A. 
Liv, 86-97. 

The classical situation; 
Gazette, xx111, 57-58. 
The enrollment in Greek and Latin; 

ib. 80. 

Development of graduate studies 
in Latin; ib. 154. 

Revs. of Edgerton’s The Pancha- 
tantra reconstructed; 7b. 58-59; 
N.Y. Ev. Post Lit. Rev. Oct. 25; 
Phila. Public Ledger Lit. Rev. 
Oct. 26. 

Stamps and Latin; Collectors Club 
Philatelist, 111, 150-156. 

The Association Guillaume Budé; 
C.W. xvi, 17-18. 


Penna. 


Davip MarTIN Key. 


Introduction of characters by name 
in Greek and Roman comedy; 
Chicago doctoral diss.; dis- 
tributed by U. of Chicago 
Libraries. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON KIRK. 


Aeneid, 1, 599, exhaustis or exz- 
haustos; A.J.P. xuv, 179-181. 


CHARLES KNAPP. 


Philology, classical; N.J.Y.B. 580— 
587. 

Legend and history in the Aeneid; 
C.J. xix, 198-214. 

Seeds from Pharaoh’s tomb: mum- 
my wheat; C.W. xvu1, 87-88. 
Roman Catholic views on methods 
of teaching Latin; 1b. 89-90. 
Notice of Classical studies, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Series 11; w. 

104. 

The drill-bow in modern times; 1. 
88. 

Rev. of Gisela M. A. Richter’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Catalogue of engraved gems of 
the classical style; 1b. }11-112. 

Notice of parts of the Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle: 7b. 112. 

Notice of some Oxford University 
Press books; 7b. 121-123, 129- 
130, 137-140. 


Proceedings for 1924 li 


Rev. of E. P. Cubberley’s History 
of education: educational prac- 
tice and progress, etc.; and 
Readings in the history of 

- education, etc.; 7b. 153-155. 

Rev. of N. Ault’s Life in ancient 
Britain: a survey of the social 
and economic development of 
the people of England from 
earliest times to the Roman 
conquest; 1b. 166-167. 

Notice of nine recent additions to 
the Loeb Classical Library; 2. 
169-170, 177-179, 185-186. 

Notice of R. C. Flickinger’s The 
Greek theater and its drama, 
2nd ed.; 2. 197. 

Notice of C. Singer’s Studies in 
the history and method of 
science; 7b. 199. 

Notice of J. A. Hammerton’s Won- 
ders of the past, I-11; 7b. 200. 

Notice of F. Zimmermann's Biblio- 
theca philologica classica, XLV- 
XLVI; 1b. 206-207. 

Notice of H.S.C.P. xxxIv; 2. 
207. 

General Index to C.W. 1-xvI1; pp. 
17-99; issued as appendices to 
C. W. xvi, nos. 12-14, 15-23. 

Index to C.W. xvu; 1b. 217-225. 

Rev. of E. A. Lowe and E. K. 
Rand’s A sixth-century fragment 
of the Letters of Pliny the 
younger: a study of six leaves of 
an uncial manuscript preserved 
in the Pierpont Morgan library 
of New York; C.W. xXvuill, 
3-5. 

Rev. of E. T. Merrill’s C. Plini 
Caecili Secundi epistularum libri 
decem; 2b. 5-6. 

Rev. of J. M. Mitchell’s Petronius: 
the Satyricon translated; 1b. 
25-27. 

Notice of D. A. Slater’s Sortes 
Vergilianae, or Vergil and to- 
day; 1b. 33-34. 

Notice of Sir Herbert Warren’s 
Vergil in relation to the place 
of Rome in the history of 
civilization; 7b. 41-42. 

Notice of Cambridge ancient his- 
tory, 1; 7b. 54-55. 

Light on ancient painting: Roman 
frescoes and the originality of 
Latin literature; 7b. 57-58. 

Juvenal, 7, 150-168: ancient ora- 
tory; 7b. 65-68. 


Managing editor: C.W. Editorial 
and other contributions, xvii, 
96, 97-99, 127-128, 147-148, 
-151-152, 168, 183-184, 208, 
215-216, xviii, 32, 47-48, 72. 


PauL E. KRETZMANN. 


Special problems of the Christian 
day-school; pp. 136; St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House. 

Cantate (Lutheran hymnology); 
pp. 30; St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 

Popular commentary of the Bible 
(poetical and prophetical books) ; 
pp. 730; St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House. 

Outlines for Sunday-school teach- 
ers’ training classes; pp. 43; 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. 

Our King Victorious (libretto); pp. 
112; St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 


BENJAMIN P. Kurtz. 


The prose of Occleve’s Lerne to 
Dye; M.L.N. xxx1x, 56-57. 


MELVIN GROVE KYLE. 


The deciding voice of the monu- 
ments in Biblical criticism, re- 
vised ed.; pp. xiil + 364. 

Archaeological survey of the Ghor; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July (in col- 
luboration with W. F. Albright, 
Alfred E. Day, and Pére Malon). 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


Milton’s Ode on the morning of 
Christ’s nativity; the text edited 
from that of the scarce 12mo of 
1645 (copy in Harvard College 
Library, Widener Collection) ; 
pp. 8: printed for Christmas at 
Harvard. 


LILLIAN B. LAWLER. 


Methods of the Greek dance; Jowa 
Alumnus, XxI, 196-197. 

Latin in summer; 2b. 475-476. 

Dance of the Roman water carriers; 
printed privately. 


lii American Philological Assocvation 


Cordelia: a play for the Junior high 
school; Latin Notes, 1, no. 8. 
The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school; C.J. xx, 

26-31. 


Emory B. LEASE. 


A medical correction; C.W. xvi, 
164. 

A further note to Vergil, Aen. 1, 
242 f.; C.J. xix, 471 f. 


LINwoop LEHMAN. 
Quantitative implications of the 


pyrrhic stress; pp. 81; Univer- 
sity, Va.: U. of Virginia Pr. 


ERNESTINE F. LEON (Mrs. 


Harry J.). , 
A reconstruction of the Basilica of 
Constantine in the Roman 


Forum; The J. of the Am. Inst. 
of Architects, x11, 74-80, 182- 
188, 322-327. 

Rev. of The classical investigation, 
part 1; Latin Leaflet (U. of 
Texas), no. 13, 2-5. 


Harry J. LEON. 


The Oration for Roscius; Latin 
Leaflet (U. of Texas), no. 11, 
1-4. 

Cicero's birthplace; C.J. x1x, 291- 
296. 

A Jewish inscription at Columbia 
University; A.J.A. xxvill, 251 f. 


J. O. LOFBERG. 


Dolendum est primum ipsi tibi; 
Proc. Ontario Educational Ass'n. 

Rev. of Schwartz's Erechtheus et 
Theseus; C.P. x1x, 285 f. 


CHESTER CHARLTON Mc- 


CowNn. 


The Ephesia grammata in popular 
belief; T.A.P.A. Liv, 128-140. 

The wilderness of Judaea and the 
nomadic ideal: a study of the 
social and religious effects of 
geographic environment; J. of 
Geogruphy, XX111, 333-349. 


WaLTon Brooks McDANIEL. 


The American Classical Schools in 
Rome and Athens; C.J. xIx, 
438-441. : 

The holiness of the dischi sacri; 
A.J.A. XXVIII, 2446. 

Commencement address before the 
Professional Schools, University 
of Pennsylvania, June 18, 1924; 
Pennsylvania Gazette, xx11, 794— 
799, and U. of Penna. B. xxiv, 
68-80. 

Roman private life and its sur- 
vivals; pp. xii + 203; Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. 


EuGeNngE S. McCartney. 


The plant almanac and weather 
bureau; C.W. xvm, 105-108. 
The stopping of the wooden horse; 

C.J. x1x, 316. 
Boasting as a provocation of the 
divine powers: parallels; 1b. 


382-383. 

An irrelevant moral (Livy, 1, 11); 
ib. 567-568. 

Hither and yonder: parallels; +. 
xx, 38-40. 


Fossil lore in Greek and Latin 
literature; Papers of the Michi- 
gan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters, 111, 23-38. 

Linguistic processes as illustrated 
by war slang; 1b. 289-300. 

The symbolism of Pegasus on aera 
signata; A.J.A. xxvii, 66. 

An ancient Roman mill; pp. 8; 
published by Michigan State 
Millers Association. 

Rev. of Franz Beckmann’s Zau- 
berei und Recht in Roms: 
Friihzeit: Ein Beitrag sur Ge- 
schichte und Interpretation des 

- Zwolftafelrechtes; C.J. XIX, 
335-336. 
Editor: U. of Mich. Publications. 


DonaLD McFaypEN. 


Fifty years of Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht; Washington U. Studies, 
xu, Humanistic Series, no. 1, 
105-114. 


J. GRESHAM MACHEN. 


Various articles and reviews on 
subjects not connected with 
philology. 


Proceedings for 1924 litt 


RaLteH Van DEMAN MaGor- 
FIN. 


De dominio maris dissertatio, by 
Cornelius Van Bynkershoek, 
translated; pp. 429; no. 11 of 
Classics of international law, 
Carnegie Endowment for Intern. 
Peace; Oxford U. Pr. 

Archaeology today; Mentor, April, 
1-14. 

Rev. of Burnam’s A classical tech- 
nology; A.A. xvi, 79. 

Rev. of Daires’ Renascence tombs 
of Rome; 1b. 77. 

Rev. of Peterson’s The cults of 
Campania; 7b. 199. 

Rev. of Van Buren’s Archaic fictile 
revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia; 1b. xviu, 175. 

Rev. of Abbott's Roman politics; 
A.H.R. xxix, 590-591. 


CLARENCE AvuGustTus MaAn- 
NING. 


Slavistika v Soyedinnengkh Shta- 
takh; Slavia, 1, 570-572. 

A rebirth of Dionysus—in Russia; 
C.W. xvii, 27-29. 

Language and international affairs; 
Sewanee Rev. xxxi1, 295-311. 
Religious conditions in Greece; 
American Church Monthly, xv, 

483-494. 

A _five-century-old university; Po- 
land, v, 30-31, 48—49. 

The Wawel and the dragon’s cave; 
ab. 201-203, 263. 

A second visit to Poland; 7b. 277- 
280, 314, 316. 

Rev. M. Rostovtseff’s Iranians and 
Greeks in south Russia; C.W. 
Xvi11, 34-36. 

Rev. C. Baudouin’s Tolstoi the 
teacher; American Church 
Monthly, xv, 579-580. 


Mima MAXEY. 

Revs. of Code’s When the fates 
decree; Edwards’ Roman tales 
retold; Geyser’s Orator Latinus; 
School Rev. xxx1, 548-549. 

Rev. of Jenner and Grant's A first 
year of Latin; 7b. xxxu1, 310. 


CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 


Nec cithara carentem; C.J. xX1x, 
369-379. 


Silius the reactionary. P;Q. 1, 
92-106. 


Rutu E. MESSENGER. 


Professor Giddings’s theory of his- 
tory as applied to the ancient 
world; C.W. xvi, 161-166. 


Wm. Stuart MESSER. 


The Roman world of Caesgar, 
Cicero, and Vergil; C.J. x1x, 
356-368. 

Rev. of Gsell’s Inscriptions latines 
de l’Algérie, tome premier: in- 
scriptions de la proconsulaire; 
C.P. xx, 190. 


BENJAMIN Dran MERITT. 


Scione, Mende, and Torone; A.J.A. 
xxvur, 447-460. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


Rev. of Skinner's Observations on 
the ethnology of the Sauk 
Indians; Am. Anthropologist, 
N.S. xxvi, 93-100. 

Further remarks on the origin of 
the so-called dream dance of the 
Central Algonkians; 7b. 293-294. 


The linguistic classification of 
Rupert House and East Main 
Cree; 2b. 295. 

The _ linguistic classification of 


Pequot-Mohegap; 2b. 295. 
Wallis on Armenian kinship terms; 
tb. 427. 
The linguistic classification of the 
Shinnecock Indians; ib. 427. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIE- 


ROW. 

‘‘A message from Dr. Microw”’; 
Colorado College Alumni B. 
x1, no. 1, 1-4. 


Brief statement to the Colorado 
College Alumni; 7b. no. 2, 2-4. 

The beginnings of Colorado Col- 
lege; Colorado School J. xxx1x, 
no. 7, 10-14. 

Colorado College in the fiftieth 
year of its life; Colorado College 
Publication, General Series No. 
124, Social Science Series 11, no. 
17, 397-436. 


liv American Philological Association 


Advantages to English teachers of 
knowing the classics; 7b. xb, no. 
4, 12-17. 


HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW. 


Cicero and Mark Twain; C.J. xx, 
167-169. 


CHARLES W. E. MILLER. 


Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve; A.J.P. 
XLV, 97-100. 
Editor: A.J.P. 


FRANK J. MILLER. 
Editor-in-chief: C.J. 


B. W. MITCHELL. 


Trail life in the Canadian Rockies; 
Macmillan Co. 


CuirForRp H. Moore. 


Latin exercises from a Greek 
schoolroom; C.P. x1x, 317- 
328. 

The duration of the efficacy of the 
taurobolium; 1b. 363-365. 

Sundry reviews. 


FRANK GARDNER Moore. 


Annalistic method as related to the 
book divisions in Tacitus; 
T.A.P.A. Liv, 5-20. 

Minor contribution to Latin Notes, 
vol. 1. 


JAMES FREDERICK Mount- 
FORD. 


De mensium nominibus; J.H.S. 
XLII, 102-116. 

The Paris Placidus; Bulletin Du- 
cange, 1, 31-49. 

Revs. of J. Y. Campbell's 
Horace; Rice Holmes’ Roman 
Republic; and D. 8. Margo- 
liouth’s Homer of Aristotle; 
Scotsman (E:dinburgh). 


CLYDE MURLEY. 


Pausanias and the Atlas metope; 
C.P. xix, 365-368. 


WILFRED P. MusTARD. 


The Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini, 
edited, with introduction and 
notes; pp. 84; Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Pr. 

Notices of N. W. DeWitt's Virgil's 
biographia litteraria; Lynn 
Thorndike’s History of magic 
and experimental science; J. 
Vessereau’s L’Etna  poeme; 
A.J.P. Xuv, 91-94. 

Notices of Tupper and Ogle’s 
Walter Map, de Nugis Curia- 
lium; A. Bourgery and R.Waltz’s 
Séneque, Dialogues; A. F. John- 
son's Francisci Petrarchae Epis- 
tolae Selectae; 7b. 195-198. 

Notices of Rothstein’s Propertius, 
bks. 1-11; Hosius’ Sex. Propertii 
Elegiarum libri tv; R. Sab- 
badini’s Giovanni da Ravenna; 
F. W. Shipley’s Velleius Pater- 
culus; 7b. 395-398. 

Report of Riv. de Fil. vols. tb and 
LI; 2b. 182-184; 288-290. 

Note on Dante and_ “Statius; 
M.L.N. Xxx1x, 120. 


K. P. R. NEvILLE. 


Interpretation and evaluation of 
Canadian credentials; Proc. of 
Am, Ass'n of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, 82-94. 


EpwAaRp W. NICHOLS. 


Learning under difficulties; Dal- 
housie Rev. 1v, 207-216. 


JoHN B. NICHOLSON. 


A brief history of freemasonry; 
Masonic Analyst (Portland, 
Ore.). 

Freemasonry and_ the _ religious 
order; 1. 


Pau. NIxon. 

Plautus, vol. m1 (L.C.L.); pp. 
xi + 526; London: William 
Heineman; New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 


H. C. NuttIna. 


What counts most in education? 
C.J. xix, 401 f. 
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Caesar, B.G. vir, 46, 1; tb. x1x, 
501 f. 

Cicero, tn Catilinam, 1, 16; ib. xx, 
119 f. 

Rev. of Clark’s The case construc- 
tion after the comparative in 
Pliny’s Letters; C.W. xvi1, 192. 

Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, 1, 
74; C.P. xix, 347 f. 

Immigration and education; S.S. 
xx, 677 f. 


MarBury B. OGLE. 


Walter Map, de Nugis Curialium, 
translated; pp. xxx + 363; Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus (with 
Frederick Tupper). 

On some theories concerning the 
composition of the Aeneid; 
A.J.P. xLv, 260-275. 

Rev. of Duff’s The writers of Rome; 
C.W. xviit, 37-38. 

Rev. of Sikes’ Roman poetry; 1b. 
38—40. 


CHARLES HENRY OLDFATHER. 


The Greek literary texts from 
Greco-Roman Egypt: a study 
in the history of civilization; 
pp. viii + 104; U. of Wis. Stud. 
in Social Sciences and History, 
no. 9. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Locris and early Greek civilization; 
P.Q. 1, 1-22. 

Kosmopolis; C.W. xvi, 149-150. 

The meaning of ‘‘keramos’”’ once 
more; J. Am. Ceramic Soc. vu, 
114-116. 

A friend of Plutarch’s grandfather; 
C.P. xix, 177. 

Song of Illinois; in Hundred and 
one best songs; Chicago: Cable 
Co. (also published separately). 

Honor to whom honor—; Science, 
LXxI, 184-185. 

Rev. of Norden’s Die Germanische 
Urgeschichte; C.J. xix, 4d8- 
461. 

Rev. of Kuchne’s A study of the 
Thais legend; J.E.G.P. xxl, 
693. 

Editor: U. of Ill. Stud. in Lang. 
and Lit. 1x. 


A. C. PEARSON. 


Sophocles, text and critical notes; 
in Oxford Classical Texts; Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Pr. 

Pindarica; C.Q. xviu, 151-157. 

“’Araxra; C.R. xxxvill, 13-14. 

Euripides, Or. 1411-1415; 7b. 68. 

« Rev. of Masqueray’s Sophocle; ib. 
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Rev. of Walker’s Addenda scenica; 
tb. 128-130. 
A. S. PEASE. . 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de divinatione 
liber secundus, part 11; U. of Ill. 
Stud. in Lang. and Lit. viu, 3; 
pp. 193; Urbana, III. 

Finis origine pendet; Phillips B. 
xvii, 15. 

The Octavia once more; C.P. x1x, 
80-83. 

Seasickness; 1b. 177-178. 

The Classical Museum; in Presi- 
dent’s Report, U. of IIl.; pp. 
163-164. 

Vascular flora of Coés County, 
New Hampshire; Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist. xxxvitt, 3; pp. 
349, 7 pls.; Boston. 

Elocharis tuberculosa in New 
Hampshire; Rhodora, xxv1, 37- 
38. 

Notes on the Randolph flora; in 
G. N. Cross’s Randolph old and 
new, pp. 211-219. 

The memorial bridge at Randolph; 
Appalachia, xvi, 85-87. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 


Rev. of Lane Cooper’s An Aris- 
totelian theory of comedy; 
A.J.P. XLv, 293-296. 


B. E. PErRrRy. 


Some aspects of the literary art of 
Apuleius in the Metamorphoses; 
T.A.P.A. LIV, 196-227. 


CLYDE PHARR. 


Homeric Greek, a book for be- 
ginners, 3rd ed.; pp. xlii + 391: 
New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 
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MAvuRICE PLATNAUER. 


Rev. of H. Goelzer’s Tacite An- 
nales, 1-111; A. M. Guillemin’s 
Cornelius Nepos; R. Waltz’ 
Sénégue Dialogues, tome troi- 
siéme (all Association Guillaume 
Budé); J.R.S. x11, 310-312. 


L. A. Post. 


A supposed historical discrepancy 
in the Platonic Epistles; A.J.P. 
¢ XLV, 371, 376. 
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The Carnegie Foundation and re- 
action; S.S. xix, 674-676. 


WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE. 
Callisthenes, the original historian 


of Alexander; 7.A.P.A. tiv, 74- 
85. 


RoBeErT S. RaprFrorp. 


The language of the Pseudo- 
Vergilian Catalepton; T.A.P.A- 
LIV, 168-186. 
E. K. Rano. 


Illusion and the ideal (presidential 
address, Am. Philol. Ass'n); 
Harv.Grad. Mag. Xxx1,353-371. 

A new approach to the text of 
Pliny’s Letters: 1, H.S.C.P. 
79-191; 11, 2b. xxxv, 137-169. 

Dom Quentin’s memoir on the text 
of the Vulgate; Harv. Theol. 
Rev. xvul, 197-264. 

An experiment in Latin composi- 
tion and philosophy; C.J. xx, 
86-90. 

Livy’s lost decades still lost; C.W. 
XVII, 29. 

Revision pf the translation of the 
Latin poems in W. C. Moody's 
The complete poetical works of 
John Milton. 

A Carolingian Gospel-Book in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in 
New York; Miscellanea’ Fr. 
Ehrle, tv, 89-104 (with plates). 

Rev. of Vassar Mediaeval Studies; 
N.Y. Ev. Post Lit. Rev. April 12, 


672. 


Rev. of Preserved Smith’s Eras- 
mus; New Republic, Oct. 1, 8-9. 


GRAHAM REYNOLDS. 


The clausulae in the de Civitate Det 
of St. Augustine; doctoral diss.; 
pp. xi + 67; Washington: 
Catholic University of America. 


ErRnsT RIEss. 


The human side of certain Latin 
authors; C.W. xvi, 49-52. 
Rev. of Hyde’s Greek religion and 

its survivals; 7b. 46 f. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Christ of the Logia; pp. 247; 
New York: George H. Doran. 
New Testament history (airplane 
view); pp. 128; Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication 

Society. _ 

Introduction in Students’ chrono- 
logical New Testament (trans- 
lated into Chinese by G. W. 
Greene and Y. C. Wong); pp. 
80; Canton, China. 

Articles in various reviews. 


H. G. ROBERTSON. 


The administration of justice in the 
Athenian Empire; U. of Toronto 
Studies; pp. 89; Toronto. 

Note on Antiphon, v, 78; C.P. 
x1X, 368-369. 


Davip M. RoBINnson. 


Sappho and her influence; pp. 271, 
30 pls.; Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. 

Some Roman terra-cotta savings- 
banks; A.J.A. xxvii, 239-250. 

Preliminary report on the excava- 
tions at Pisidian Antioch and 
at Sizma; tb. 434-444 (also The 
Baltimore Sun, Oct. 12). 

Note on the place of ancient history 
in the curriculum; £.R. Lxvu, 
102. 

Rev. of Jardé’s La formation du 
peuple grec; A.H.R. xxx1, 112- 
113. 

Rev. of Glctz’s La civilisation 
égéene; 1b. 5388-589. 
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Rev. of Baur’s Catalogue of the 
Stoddard Collection of Greek 
and Italian Vases in Yale Uni- 
versity; Art B. v1, 64—66. 

Rev. of Miss Macdonald’s Uses of 
symbolism in Greek art; ib. 
66-67. 

Report as general secretary of the 
Archaeological Institute; 8B. 
Arch. Inst. of Am. xt1v, 19-24. 

Editor: Johns Hopkins U. Stud. in 
Archaeology, no. 11: Wilson, 
‘*The Roman toga." 

Associate editor: A.J.P., C.W.., 
A.A., Art B. 

Joint editor: Our debt to Greece 
and Rome; Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. Harrison's Mythol- 
ogy; Wenley’s Stoicism; Brooks’ 
Architecture; Taylor’s Platon- 
ism; McDaniel’s Roman private 
life. 


Dwicut NELSON ROBINSON. 


Cleopatra, and other Latin plays 
and songs; pp. 40; Delaware, O.: 
Independent Print Shop. 


Joun C. RoLrFe. 


Vergil’s Aeneid, books 1-v1, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary; pp. 655; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (with 
A. W. Roberts). 

Reports of Notizie degli Scavi; 
A.J.A. XXVIII, 92-97; 338-341. 


M. RostovtTzeErFF. 


Outlines of the history of the an- 
cient world, Orient, Grecce, 
Rome; pp. 327, 6 maps; Berlin 
(in Russian). 

The downfall of ancient civiliza- 
tion; Sofia (in Bulgarian). 

Notes on the economic policy of 
the Pergamene Kings; in Ana- 
tolian studies presented to Sir 
William Ramsay (Manchester, 
1923), 359-390. 

The museums of Petrograd; Mu- 
seum Work, v1, 159-161. 

La crise sociale et politique de 
empire romain au III siécle 
apres J.C.; Musée Belge, xxvu, 
233-242. 


Ivil 


L’art greco-surmate et |’art chinois; 
Arethuse, 1, 1-14 (pls. x1v- 
XVII). : 

L’art chinois de l’&poque des Han; 
Revue des arts asiatiques, 1, 10—- 
20. 

Une tablette votive thraco-mithri- 
aque du Louvre; Memoires pré- 
sentés par divers savants al’ Acad- 
émie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, x111, 1-31 (pls. 1-v). 

Une trouvaille de l’époque gréco- 
sarmate de Kertch; Monuments 
et mémoires publié par l’ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
XxvI, 1-67 (pls. 1v—v1). 

Rev. of Helen McClees’ The life 
of the ancients; Saturday Rev. 
306. 


WILLIAM SENER Rusk. 


Monuments and memorials (Art in 
Baltimore series); pp. xviii + 
141; Baltimore: Norman, Rem- 
ington Co. 

The Buchanan Memorial; Am. 
Mag. of Art, xv, 711-714. 

Three memorial figures; 7b. 574— 
578. 

Uncle Sam’s new silver coin types; 
St. Nicholas, ut, 635-637. 

Notes on the life of William Henry 
Rinehart, sculptor; Md. Hist. 
Mag. x1x, 309-338. 


H. OSBORNE RypDeEr. 


A depersonalized world; The Per- 
sonalist (U. of South. Cal.), 
264-268. 


Evan TAYLOR SAGE. 


Editor: U. of Pittsburgh Latin 
Dept. News Letter. 
Associate editor: C.W. 


Tuomas DeCourseEy Ruru. 


The problem of Claudius: some 
aspects of a character study; 
Johns Hopkins U. diss.; pp. 
138. 


FraNcES E Luis SABIN. 
Editor: Latin Notes. 
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Henry A. SANDERS. 


The subscription of the Freer 
Papyrus of the Minor Prophets; 
P.Q. 111, 161-167. 

Tacitus, Agricola, 
36-38. 


18; C.J. xXx, 


Eva MatrrHews SANFORD. 


Quibus rationibus auctorum latin- 
orum opera in libris manu- 
scriptis collecta sint (summary) ; 
H.S.C.P. XXxXIv. 


KENNETH SAUNDERS. 


Epochs in Buddhist history; Has- 
kell Lectures; pp. xii + 243; 
Chicago U. Pr. 

Lotuses of the Mahayana; Wisdom 
of the East series; pp. 75; E. P. 
Dutton. 


FeLix E. ScHELLING. 


The unity of the arts; American 
Academy at Rome. 

Summer ghosts and winter topics; 
Lippincott. 

Raymond MacDonald Alden, a 
reminiscence; Alumni Register, 
Nov. 

Rev. of Bullen’s Elizabethans; 
N. Y. Sun, Oct. 

Rev. of Mackenzie's The women of 
Shakespeare; 1b. 

The graduate school and_ the 
student; Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Oct. 11. 


ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. 


Draco in the hearts of his country- 
men; C.P. x1x, 370-373. 


GILBERT CAMPBELL SCOGGIN. 


Rev. of La Rue Van Hook’s Greek 
life and thought: a portrayal of 
Greek civilization; C.J. XIX, 
251 f. 

Rev. of W. C. Greene’s The achieve- 
ment of Greece: a chapter in 
human experience; 7b. 397 f. 

Rev. of Lane Cooper's The Poetics 
of Aristotle, its meaning and 
influence; 1b. 584 f. 
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Joun A. Scort. 


Why did the Cyclops build a fire? 
C.J. xix, 236. 

Homeric abstracts; 1b. 238. 

Number of words in an hexameter; 
ab. 239. 

Poisoned arrows in the Odyssey; 
ib. 240. 

Byron and the Elgin Marbles; 7. 
241. 

Dio Chrysostom and the Cycle; 
1b. 315. 

Homer and the Epic Cycle; 2b. 445. 

Professor Goodspeed’s translation; 
ab. 506. 

Aeschylus, Homer, and the Cycle; 
ab. 507. 

Professor Croiset and Homeric 
abstracts; 1b. xx, 118. 

Revs. of Leaf's Strabo on the 
Troad; 7b. 188; C.W. xvi, 30. 

Xenophon and Dio Chrysostom; 
ab. 44, 


Laura R. SEGUINE. 


Rev. of Place'’s Second year Latin; 
C.W. xvu, 205. 


WILLIAM P. SHEPARD. 


Les poésies de Jausbert de Puyci- 
bot, troubadour du x11 siécle; 
Les classiques francais du moyen 
age, no. 48; pp. xviii + 94; 
Paris: Champion. 


L. R. SHERO. 


The forerunners of the Greeks; 
St. Stephen's Coll. B. uxv, no. 2, 
3-12. 


ALEXANDER SHEWAN. 


Meges and Dulichium; C.P. xx, 
40-65. 

Asteris and the voyage of Tele- 
machus; 1b. 297-316. 

Mycenaean Corinth; C.R. xxxviil, 
65-68. 

Revs. of Robinson Smith's Solution 
of the Homeric question; and 
Gyomlay's Epilegomena ad 
Homerum; 7b. 138. 

Rev. of Cunliffe’s Lexicon of the 
Homeric dialect; 7b. 208. 
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Velleius Paterculus, Compendium 
of Roman History, and Res Gestae 
Dini Augustt (L.C.L.); London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 


Eternal Rome; pp. 650; New Ha- 
ven: Yale U. Pr. 

Darkness and light in the Old 
World; Cal. Chr. xxvi, 238-252. 

Woodrow Wilson; Sewanee Rev. 
xxx, 139-145. 

Rev. of Sikes’ Roman poetry; New 
Republic, May 21. 

Rev. of Rolfe’s Cicero; C.W. xvu1, 


May 12. 
E. G. SIHLER. 
Epigraphic letters from Italy; 
Theol. Monthly (St. Louis), Oct., 
Nov. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 


Dr. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve; 
Sunday News, Jan. 13, p. 30; 
reprinted, with slight additions, 
in Sewanee Rev. May. 


GERTRUDE E. SMITH. 


Dicasts in the ephetic courts; C.P. 
X1x, 353-358. 

Rev. of Vinogradoff’s Outlines of 
historical jurisprudence, vol. 11; 
ab. 284 f. 

The administration of justice from 
Hesiod to Solon; pp. vi + 80; 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
Publishing Co. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
Aeschylean tragedy; pp. 234; 
Berkeley, Cal.: U. of Cal. Pr. 
JoHn W. SPAETH, JR. 


The daily life of a Roman gentle- 
man in the first century A. D.; 
C.W. xvu, 90-1085. 


FLoyp A. SPENCER. 


Rev. of Burk’s Die Pidagogik des 
Isokrates; C.P. x1x, no. 1. 


Two parallels from Ellis’ The dance 
of life; C.J. xx, 181. 


WALLACE N. STEARNS. 


Recently published fragmentary 
texts of the New Testament; 
Bibl. Lit. xuu, 135-136. 

Curriculum coérdination between 
college and theological semi- 
nary; Chr. Educ. 172-174. 

A church hymn 1200 years old; 
C.J. xix, 563-564. 

Pilgrimage to Netley Abbey; A.A. 
XVII, 167-170. 

Rev. of Grenfell and Hunt's Ory- 
rhynchus Papyri, xvi; C.J. X1x, 
587. 

Rev. of Hyde’s Greek religion; 7b. 
xx, 54-57. 


R. B. STEELE. 


Lucan’s Pharsalia; 
301-328. 


S. E. Strout. 


How Vergil established for Acneas 
a legal claim to a throne and a 
home in Italy; C.J. Dec. 
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ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 


Old Norse semasiological and ety- 
mological notes; Scandinarian 
Studies and Notes, vi1t, 37-47. 

Regarding the nominative singular 
ending -r in Old Norse; 1. 
80-83. 

Berthold Auerbach’s Die Feind- 
lichen Briider and Bjrnson's 
Story of the two brothers, 
Bard and Anders, in En glad 
gut: a comparison; tb. 142-150. 

Rev. of George T. Flom’s The 
language of the Konungs 
Skuggs}d, part 11; 1b. 156-168. 

Old Norse Sko; M.L.N. xxxix, 
378-379. 

Hiatuserscheinungen im _ Altis- 
lindischen; 7b. xL, 25-29. 

Fu, runische Form fir altislind- 
isch Fé; J.E.G.P. xxi, 512-515. 


Epcar H. STuRTEVANT. 


Phonetic Iaw and __ imitation; 


J.A.O.S. XLiv, 38-53. 
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Harmony and clash of accent and 
ictus in the Latin hexameter; 
T.A.P.A. uv, 51-73. 

The doctrine of caesura, a philolog- 
ical ghost; A.J.P. xLv, 329-350. 

The conference on philology at 
Cincinnati; C.W. xvur, 142-144. 

Rev. of de Groot’s Die Anaptyxe 
im lateinischen; 7b. 84 f. 

Rev. of Hermann’s Die Sprach- 
wissenschaft in der Schule; ib. 
XVIII, 55. 

Revs. of Foulkrod’s Compounds of 
the word “horse;’’ and Hamil- 
ton’s Compounds of the word 
‘‘cow’’; 1b. 70. 


Mary HAMILTON SWINDLER. 


Greek vases in the Gallatin Collec- 
tion; A.J.A. XXVIII, 278-289 
(Pls. VIlI-Ix.) 


HELEN H. TAnzer. 


The villas of Pliny the Younger; 
pp. xxii +152; New York: 
Columbia U. Pr. 


Joun S. P. TaTiock. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: selec- 
tions from The modern reader's 
Chaucer, by John S. P. Tatlock 
and Percy Mackaye, chosen and 
edited by Carl W. Zicgler; pp. 
xxvii + 172; New York: Mac- 


millan Co. 
The story of medieval Latin in 
American universities; M.P: 


xx1, 309-315 (with Tom Peete 
Cross and Tucker Brooke). 

Levenoth and the grateful dead; 
ab. xx, 211-214. 


Attacks on Lincoln and his cabinet;. 


Cal. Chr. xxv, 441-450. 
Rev. of Utter’s Pearls and pep- 
per; 7b. 481-482. 


EUGENE TAVENNER. 


Survivals of magic in Roman 
religion; Washington U. Studies, 
xu, 1-31. 


GILBERT H. TAyYLor. 


Review of Lindsay’s Farly Latin 
verse; A.J.P. XLv, 296-299. 


IpA CARLETON THALLON. 


The tradition of Antenor and its 
historical possibility; A.J.A. 
xxvill, 47-65. 


GEORGE R. THROOP. 


Epic and dramatic, 11; Washington 
U. Studies, Humanistic Series, 
x1I, no. 1, pp. 67-104. 


JOHN B. TITCHENER. 


The manuscript tradition of Plu- 
tarch’s Actia Graeca and Aetia 
Romana; U. of Ill. Stud. in 
Lang. and Lit. pp. 67; Urbana, 
Thi. 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


Petrarch’s favorite books; 
T.A.P.A. Liv, 21-38. 

The modern trend in methods of 
teaching Latin; U. of Jl. B. 
XXI, no. 25, 127-132. 

Rev. of the Teubner edition of 
Cicero; C.P. x1x, 293-294. 
Rev. of Hermann’s Die Sprach- 
wissenschaft in der Schule; 1. 

294-295. 

Rev. of Hosius’ second edition of 
Propertius; C.P. x1x, 296. 

A Latin comprehension test; J. of 
Educ. Research, Nov., 308-317 
(with T. J. Kirby). 

Hints to teachers; C.J. xix, 244- 
249, 326-331, 391-396, 449-457, 
518-525, 577-583; xx, 47-53, 
121-218, 180-184. 

Associate editor: C.J., P.Q. 


La Rue Van Hook. 


Rev. of Livingstone’s Pageant of 
Greece; C.W. xvul, 24. 

Rev. of Sheppard's Oedipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophocles; 1b. 25. 

Rev. of de Burgh's The legacy of 
the ancient world; A.H.R. xxx, 
120-122. 


EMILY L. WADSWORTH. 


Stucco reliefs of the first and second 
centuries still extant in Rome; 
Memoirs Am. Acad. in Rome, 
Iv, 1-94 (Pls. I-XLIx). 
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The date of the Arch of Constan- 
tine; Memoirs Am. Acad. in 
Rome, tv, 169-180 (2 pls.). 


JAMES R. WARE. 


Old Persian Niya@’drayam, Bh. 1, 
64; J.A.O.S. xLiv, 285-287. 


SHIRLEY HowarRp WEBER. 


Anthimus, de Observatione Ciborum; 
text, commentary and glossary; 
pp. 152; Leyden: Brill. 


RAYMOND WEEKS. 


The bucking palfrey; Midland, x, 
27-43. 

Arkansas: stories from the Mid- 
land; pp. 299-312; New York: 
Knopf. 

Boy’s own arithmetic; pp. xi + 
188; New York: Dutton. 

General editor: A handbook of 
French correspondence; pp. lx 
+ 125 (with J. Cheron and E. 
M. Schenck). Le fils naturel, 
Dumas; pp. xii + 234 (with H. 
A. Smith and C. E. Cousins). 
Le dame aux camelias, Dumas; 
pp. xii + 201 (with H. A. Smith 
and R. B. Michell). New York: 
Oxford U. Pr. 
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Prof. Emily Helen Dutton, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 1898. 

Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. (329 Hawthorn 
Rd., Roland Park). 1892. 

*Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 1893. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (107 
Bryn Mawr Ave., Lansdowne). 1909. 

Mother M. Edith, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(1705 Montgomery Ave.). 1921. 

John Bowen Edwards, Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 1923. 

Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 

Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

Rudolph A. Ejifert, California Concordia College, Oakland, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 
Summit St.). 1900. 

*Prof. G. W. Elderkin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Dr. Lulu G. Eldridge, 32 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1920. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Willis A. Ellis, Lombard, Il. 1921, 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Jefferson Elmore, Stanford University, Cal. 1900. 

*Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1905. , 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg Ccllege, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

Prof. John T. Ewing, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 1922. 

Dr. F. X. J. Exler, St. Norbert’s College, West Depere, Wis. 1924. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 

*Prof. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Stanford University, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1919. 

William W. Farnam, 335 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 
1921. 
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Dean William Edmund Farrar, Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 1922. 

*Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Faulkner School, 4746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Frederick P. Fish, 84 State St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Univer- 
sity Club). 1900. 

*Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem- 
ber). 1902. 

Miss Hildegarde J. Fitz-Maurice, 6369 McCallum St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

*Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1711 Ridge 
Ave.). Life member. 1905. 

Herbert P. Flower, High School, Reedley, Cal. (Box 324). 1921. 

Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. (Life member). 1908. 

Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1922. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 
1907. 

Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Stanford University, Cal. 1899. 

Dr. Emily Foulkrod, 1534 Harrison St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Frank Hamilton Fowler, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. (823 E. 
Speedway). 1893. 

Prof. Harold North Fowler, College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). Life member. 1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 1904. 

*Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Western University, London, Ont., Can. 1911. 

Prof. James Everett Frame, Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life member). 
1906. 

Miss A. Mildred Franklin, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. A. D. Fraser, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1908. 

Norman Freudenberger, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 1922. 

*Rev. B. Fuller, Techny, Il. 1924. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. John S. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1907. 

Alexander B. Galt, 2219 California St., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

*Prof. Caroline M. Galt, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Russell M. Geer, 1655 Boulevard, W. Hartford, Conn. 1922. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (5720 
N. 6th St.). 1914. 
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Prof. John Lawrence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Judge John Marshall Gest, 542 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

*Prof. A. F. Geyser, Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 1920. 

Prin. Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Dr. Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Meta Glass, 622 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Charles Bertie Gleason, High School, San José, Cal. (456 S. 2d St.). 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

J. W. Glynn, Jr., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1923. 

Prof. A. E. Gobble, Albright College, Myerstown, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. Philip Becker Goetz, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (18 E. Church 
St.). 1891. 

Prof. Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (234 Cres- 
cent St.). 1906. 

Malbone Watson Graham, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 448). 


1923. 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 Walker 
St.). 1922. 


Prof. Frank Granger, University College, Nottingham, England. 1925. 

Dr. Mary A. Grant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (1300 Louisiana 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 

Miss Claudine Gray, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Louis H. Gray, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1924. 

Dr. Mason De Witt Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Theodore Francis Green, 1138 Hospital Trust Building, Providence, R. I. 
(Life member). 1920. 

Prof. William C. Greene, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (44 Shepard 
St.). 1915. 

Rev. H. A. Grelis, O. S. A., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1923. 

Prof. William Richard Grey, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1920. 

*Prof. Wren Jones Grinstead, Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 1924. 

Prof. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889, 

*Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

*William E. Gwatkin, 7C Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Prof. Roy Kenneth Hack, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1910. 

*Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 

*Miss Patience Haggard, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 1924. 

Miss E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (640 Riverside 
Drive). 1917. 
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*Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. William Gardner Hale, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 1882. 

Prof. Joseph Boyd Haley, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1921. 

Dr. Clayton Morris Hall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (20 Franklin St.). 
1922. 

Prof. Edwin Lester Hall, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 1925. 

tChancellor-Emeritus Frederic A. Hall, 5846 Julian Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

*F. Russell Hamblin, 701 Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 1922. 

Dr. Alfred Porter Hamilton, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1924. 

*Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 

Jacob Hammer, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (369 W. 119th St.). 
1924. 

Miss Alice B. Hammond, 130 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 

Miss Hazel D. Hansen, 402 Tilton Ave., San Mateo, Cal. 1925. 

Ralph W. Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

William Albert Harbison, 1317 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Caleb R. Harding, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 1919. 

*Dr. James Penrose Harland, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (Life 
member). 1921. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (363 Willow 
St.).. 1907. 

George McLean Harper, Jr., Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Prof. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. 1914. 

Dr. Raymond PD. Harriman, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1916. 

*Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. (Life member). 
1914. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstr6m, Harstrém School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied- 
mont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. K. Louise Hartt, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1922. 

Prof. Floyd Clayton Harwood, Yule University, New Haven, Conn. (475 Yale 
Station). 1919. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, 146 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, 155 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. H. M. Hays, Broadway, Va. 1920. 

Edwin Humphrey Hazen, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (373 Crown St.). 
1923. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 

t Died, March 24, 1925. 
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Prof. Edward Hoch Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. 

Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (136 High 
St.). 1900. 

Sister M. Helen, College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 1923. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis. Mo. 1896. 

Prof. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

*Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. (31 
College Pl.). 1905. 

Miss Hilda Hiemenz, 3520 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. Ernest L. Highbarger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1923. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece 
(Life member). 1911. 

Miss Helen Fairbanks Hill, 10 Astor St., Lowell, Mass. 1921. 

Dr. Ida Thallon Hill (Mrs. B. H.), American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece. 1915. 

James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1920. 

Prof. Robert H. Hiller, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. (128 E. Madison 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1902. 

Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. Arthur Winfred Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (206 W. 
10th Ave.). 1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 

Prof. J. Emory Hollingsworth, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. (1258 Lane 
St.). 1921. 

Prof. Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. (25 
Allen Pl.). 1923. 

Dr. Benjamin Clark Holtzclaw, Jr., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (202 
College Ave.). 1921. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Law- 
rence St.). 1883. 

tProf. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Robert C. Horp, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Rev. Benjamin Horton, 5831 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1916. 

Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 
Life member. 1892. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Howard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
(216 Pine St.). 1921. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1914. 

Prof. Arthur W. Howes, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1918. 
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Prof. George Edwin Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life mem- 
ber). 1896. 

Clement L. Hrdlicka, St. Procopius College, Lisle, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (464 Yale Ave.). 
1911. 

Prof. William Meredith Hugill, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manit., 
Can. 1924. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University, Va. 1871. 

Dr. Alice Cushman Hunter, Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Ploce, 
Nebr. 1922. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, Chilhowee St., Maryville, Tenn. 1887. 

Miss M. Agnes Hutchinson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (247 
Farragut Terrace). 1921. 

Prof. Mark E. Hutchinson, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 1921. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1911. 

Miss Helen G. Ingersoll, 2059 E. 71st St., Cleveland, O. 1925. 

Dr. Leo V. Jacks, York, Nebr. 1923. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck 
Hall). Life member. 1905. 

Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

Vladimir Jelinek, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1921. 

Dr. Richard Jente, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Allan Chester Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (408 Fairfax 
Ave.). 1911. 

*Franklin Plotinus Johnson, Thomas M. Johnson Library, Osceola, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Harriet Dale Johnson, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1920. 

William H. Johnson, 710 Franklin Ave., Columbus, O. 1895. 

. Prof. Eva Johnston, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

*Miss Mary Johnston, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1924. 

Prof. Richard O. Jolliffe, Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 1920. 

Miss Adelaide Jones, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (5817 Rural 
St.). 1923. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Prof. Richard Foster Jones, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Prof. Roger M. Jones, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1012 Enclid 


Ave.). 1919. 
Prof. Clinton K. Judy, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cal. 
1915. 


Albert Kahn, Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1924. 
ft Died, January 30, 1925. 
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Prof. Charles E. Kany, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (474 Wheeler 
Hall). 1923. 

Miss Rosalie Kaufmann, 5200-a Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

*Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 
1914. 

Miss Ruth M. Keller, 568 S. Champion Ave., Columbus, O. 1921. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. Robert James Kellogg, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
(645 N. Park St.). 1912. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1890. 

Prof. John B. Kelso, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1923. 

*Dr. Mary Jackson Kennedy, 1977 E. 97th St., Cleveland, O. 1924. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). Life member. 1903. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, British Museum, Londcn, W. C., England. 1925. 

M. V. Kern, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1922. 

J. A. Kerns, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1921. 

Prof. David Martin Key, Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 1917. 

Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (404 W. 
115th St.). 1914. 

*Prof. Samuel Shipman Kingsbury, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. (102 East 


Ave.). 1923. 
Prof. William E. Kirk, Willamette University, Salem, Ore. (1450 State St.). 
1920. 


Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 

Prof. John C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. Robert Christian Kissling, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 1920. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 
Hilliard St.). 1884. 

*Prof. James A. Kleist, John Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 1920. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

Prof. Fred A. Knapp, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 1920. 

Hugo A. Koehler, 320 N. Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. John R. Knipfing, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1922. 

*Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., 741 Boulevard East, Wechawken, N. J. 1922. 

Prof. Anna Krause, University of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 1921. 

Franklin B. Krauss, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (3705 Texas 
Ave.). 1923. 

Dr. Oswald Robert Kuehne, Central High School, 3250 Locust St., W. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (59 Santa 
Clara Ave., Oakland). 1923. 
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Pres. M. G. Kyle, Xenia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (6834 Washington 
Ave.). 1923. 

*Prof. Raymond Henry Lacey, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Il. (1205 W. 
College Ave.). 1915. 

*Dean Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il]. 1907. 

*Prof. A. G. Laird. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (130 Prospect Ave.). 
Life member. 1890. 

Dr. George A. Land, Merchantville, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar 
St.).. 1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Henry A. Lappin, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. (628 Delavan Ave.). 
1922. 

Dr. Robert J. Lau, 1413 Hampden Boul., Reading, Pa. 1922. 

Prof. Helen Hull Law, Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 1920. 

*Miss Lillian B. Lawler, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (14 W. Court 
Ave.). 1921. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

Prof. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Ave. and 183d St.). 1895. 

*Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (505 Main 
Ave., W.). 1907. 

Miss Mary 8. Lee, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Miss Sylvia Lee, The Ludlow, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. -1921. 

Dr. Earnest Linwood Lehman, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919.. 

Ernestine Franklin Leon (Mrs. H. J.), University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1921. 

Harry Joshua Leon, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1922. 

Dean Winfred G. Leutner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1905. 

Prof. Mark Harvey Liddell, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. (224 Wal- 
dron St.). 1923. 

Clarence A. Lightner, 1603 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 


1924. 

Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2233 Eunice 
St.).. 1903. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 1909. 


Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, 8 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1888. 

tHon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

James Loeb, Landhaus “ Hochried,"”” Murnau a/ Staffelsee, Bavaria, Germany. 
1913. 


t Died, November 9, 1924. 
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Prof. John Oscar Lofberg, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
1919. 

¢Dr. John W. Logan, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1923. 

*Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Life member). 
1900. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Longaker, 1806 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 

Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

*Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Miss D. Aileen Lougee, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 1923. 

Elford Floyd Lounsbury, Tilton Seminary, Tilton, N. H. 1920. 

Dr. Clarence George Lowe, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (46 Edgewood 
Ave.). 1924. 

Dr. D. O. 8. Lowell, South Hanson, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. John L. Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1916. 

Rev. William Ludwig, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Katharine Lummis, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. F. B. Lund, 257 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
1914. 

Miss Eugenia M. Lynch, Devon, Pa. 1924. 

Sister M. Henrietta McAllister, Sisters College, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Dr. Eugene Stock McCartney, University of Michigan Library, Room 6, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Life member). 1920. 

Miss Mildred M. McConnell, 508 N. Francis St., Madison, Wis. 1924. 

Prof. Chester C. McCown, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 59). 
1920. 

*Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (Life mem- 
ber). 1890. 

Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(College Hall). 1901. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

*Prof. Janet M. Macdonald, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (253 8S. Forsythe 
St.). Life member. 1922. 

Prof. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (Gillett House). 
1908. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. Ida Kruse McFarlane, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

*Prof. Donald McFayden, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 

Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Catholic University, Brookland, D. C. 1923. 

Mrs. Isabella T. Machan, 145 Summit Ave., Decatur, Il. 1921. 

Prof. J. Gresham Machen, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
(Life member). 1923. 

Pres. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, 437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1901. 

Prof. W. R. Mackenzie, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1922. 


¢ Died, March 18, 1925. 
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Prof. Arthur P. McKinlay, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 

Miss Madge McLane, 567 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 1923. 

Dr. Charlotte F. McLean, St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 1721 P St., Washington, D.C. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1912. 

Dr. Robert Cecil MacMahon, 78 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Prof. James A. McMillen, Librarian, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
1923. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Dr. Anna Peari MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York, N. Y. 1918. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (101 Library P!.). 
1901. 

*Prof. Joseph S. Magnuson, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1920. 

*Prof. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York University, University Heights, 
N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 89 Hillcrest Rd., Belmont, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 1896. 

Miss Euphemia Mann, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 17th and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

Dr. Clarence Augustus Manning, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1915. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

tProf. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Frank Burr Marsh, University of Texas, Austin, Texas (808 W. 22d St.). 
1923. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, Rhode Island Ave., Newport, R. I. 1885. 

Miles Masters, New York University, University Heights N. Y. (Apartment 
1-A South, 2015 University Ave., New York). 1924. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

*Miss Mima Maxey, 5619 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1925. 

Paul Mayo, 1220 First National Bank Building, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921. 

Prof. Thomas Means, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. (267 Maine St.). 
1921. 

Prof. Bruno Meinecke, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1921. 

Miss Anna Cole Mellick, Brearley School, 60 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
1923. 

Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. : 

Prof, Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ta. 
(1927 College St.). Life member. 1898. 

Benjamin Dean Meritt, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (50 Patton 
Ave.). 1922. 


{ Died, September 24, 1924. 
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Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Sunset Lodge, Route 1, Box 44, La Puesta del 
Sol Rd., Santa Barbara, Cal. 1883. 

Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (826 Oxford 
St.). 1886. 

Miss Ruth E. Messenger, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (853 St. Nicholas 
Ave.). 1920. 

Prof. William Stuart Messer, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1915. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., 820 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 1900. 

Prof. Charles Christopher Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(216 E. Espanola St.). 1909. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred William Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 

Dr. A. Bertha Miller, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

*Prof. Frank Justus Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

*Prof. Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 

Knower Mills, Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 1919. 

Prof. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. (4326 Pine St.). 
1921. 

Samuel L. Mohler, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life mem- 
ber). 1921. 

Mrs. A. O. Moore (Cecilia Baldwin McElroy), Highland Park, Ill. (Life mem- 
ber). 1914. 

Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). Life member. 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. J. Leverett Moore, American Express Co., Piazza di Spagna, Rome, Italy. 
1887. 

Prof. P. G. Moorhead, Charleston College, Charleston, S.C. 1925. 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Rd.). 
1886. 

Nicholas Moseley, 1449 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 

Rev. Omer Hillman Mott, Abbey of Fort Augustus, Fort Augustus, Scotland. 
1921. 

*Prof. James Frederick Mountford, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. Roland J. Mulford, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (25 Wiggins 
St.). 1923. 

*Prof. Clyde Murley, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (Fisk Hall, 2). 
1920. 

Paul Murphy, College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho (1815 Filmore St.). 1923. 

Prof. Augustus Taber Murray, 1019 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1887. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Walter N. Myers, Sellersville, Pa. 1921. 

Miss Elizabeth Frances Nammack, 1 Dorian Ct., Jarvis Lane, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y. 1922. 
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Prof. Royal C. Nemiah, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1919. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Newcomer, 1083 27th St., Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900. 

tProf. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 1913. 

*Prof. Eva May Newman, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (College Dormitory). 
1922. 

Dr. Edward Wilber Nichols, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S., Can. 1915. 

John B. Nicholson, 35 W. 84th St., New York, N. Y. 1918. 

Dean Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

Miss E. Lucile Noble, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 1924. 

Dr. Paul R. Norton, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Prof. Jonas O. Notestein, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 172). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Connecticut College for Women, New London, Conn. 1911. 

Prof. Caroline H. Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Ainsworth O’Brien-Moore, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (286 
Benefit St.). Life member. 1923. 

Dr. Margaret Brown O’Connor, 3702-a Page Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (Life mem- 
ber). 1916. 

Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College Hall). 
1922. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

*Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 

Raymond T. Ohl, 145 Cricket Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. C. H. Oldfather, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1919. 

*Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (804 W. 
Green St.). 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

Dr. John R. Oliver, Latrobe Apartments, Baltimore, Md. 1922. 

Miss Mary Overocker, 12 Balding Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1924. 

Alexander Pallis, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool, England. 1924. 

Prof. Walter Hobart Palmer, Branford, Conn. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1914. 

Pres. Marian Edwards Park, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Roscoe E. Parker, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2905 Dwight Way). 
1924. 

Arthur Wellesiey Parsons, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Prof. George W. Paschal, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1924. 

Prof. Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2800 Derby 
St.). 1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes & Co., 14 Place Vendéme, Paris, 
France. 1887. 

Thomas Patterson, 1712 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Life member). 1921. 


t Died, July 28, 1924. 
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Dr. Adolph Frederick Pauli, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (3 Elm 8t.). 
1921. 

Harry F. Payer, 538 East Ohio Gas Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 
1921. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1905. 

Dr. Joseph Pearl, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
192). . 

Prof. A. C. Pearson, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 1924. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1906. 

Dr. William T. Peck, 48 Princeton Ave., Providence, R. I. 1920. 

Mr. John C. Pellett, 68 Flat St., Brattleboro, Vt. 1924. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Provost Joseph H. Penniman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, College fcr Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. 1892. 

Prof. Ben Edwin Perry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1920. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, 618 E. Fern Ave., Redlands, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2215 Marin 
Ave.). 1905. 

Prof. Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1912. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Pierce, Palisade Ave., Englewood, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Annie M. Pitman, 414 N. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 1921. 

Maurice Platnauer, Brasenose College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

George A. Plimpton, 61 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1916. 

Mrs. Mary B. Pollard, 24 Kingsbury PI., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Mrs. Helen Pope, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (7 Gramercy Park). 
1925. 

Alfred E. Porter, 674 Winthrop Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. Chandler Rathfon Post, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1920. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

*Prof. L. Arnold Post, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Hubert McNeill Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
1911. 

Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Jowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 154 E. 91st St., New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Life 
member). 1895. 

*Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 1899. 

Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1899. 

Dr. Helen Price, Rosemont, Pa. 1921. 

*Dr. Lester M. Prindle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Life member). 
1921. 

John Paul] Pritchard, White Lake, N Y. 1925. 
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Prof. Eduard Prokosch, Byrn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. G. Payn Quackenhos, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1921. 

Mrs. Eliza G. Radeke, 92 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. (Life member). 1921. 

*Prof. Robert S. Radford, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1900. 

Prof. Max Radin, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2957 Buena Vista 
Way). 1921. 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 
Lake View Ave.). Life member. 1902. 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. (143 N. Van Ness Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Ruth E. Razee, 137 Alden Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1921. 

*Prof. Homer Franklin Rebert, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 1924. 

Miss Lydia Rebert, Littlestown, Pa. 1924. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Pres. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills College, Cal. 1924. 

Rev. Graham Reynolds, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. (Box 4408, 
Brookland Station). 1923. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull 
St.). 1884. 

*Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

Miss Edith F. Rice, Germantown High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. : 

Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2415 College 
Ave.). 1895. 

*Prof. Mary Lilias Richardson, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford 
Terrace). 1917. 

Prof. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 

Prof. Ernst Riess, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1895. 

Miss Laura C. Riffe, 513 Garrard St., Covington, Ky. 1925. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, Ava. Uruguay 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Miss Irene C. Ringwood, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (301 Mill St.). 
1922. 

Alfred L. Ripley, Andover, Mass. (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Dorothy M. Robathan, Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 

Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1912. 

Harley F. Roberts, Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 1921. 

Harold C. Roberts, 231 W. Tulpehocken St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 


Ky. 1909. 
*Dr. H. G. Robertson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 
1924, 


Miss Ruth E. Robertson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. (405 E. Wash. 
St.). 1923. 
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Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y. 1922. 

*Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Life 
member). 1905. — 

Prof. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Prof. Rodney Potter Robinson, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Miss Margaret A. Robson, 119 Clay St., Bowling Green, O. 1925. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1896. 

Miss Dorothy M. Roehm, 3319 Hogarth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Myra Rogers, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1922. 

Dr. Robert Samuel Rogers, Madison, N. J. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 

Dean Florence K. Root, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1919. 

Miss Mabel V. Root, Catskill, N. Y. 1920. 

Dr. Ruskin R. Rosborough, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1920. 

S. L. Millard Rosenberg, University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 1923. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. M. Rostovtzeff, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Prof. A. M. Rovelstad, Luther College, Decorah, Ia. (206 Ohio St.). 1921. 

Miss Adele M. Roth, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 1922. 

*Prof. William T. Rowland, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

William Sener Rusk, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1921. 

Miss Marie L. Russell, 640 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1924. 

Prof. P. W. Russell, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. 1920. 

Dr. Thomas De Coursey Ruth, care of F. S. Ruth & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1914. 

Prof. H. Osborne Ryder, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1922. 

Prof. Frances E. Sabin, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(The Belmont, 86th St. and Broadway). 1875. 

*Prof. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (247 Lothrop 
St.). Life member. 1912. 

Dr. John Sampson, Librarian, University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England. 
1925. 

*Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (521 
Thompson St.). Life member. 1899. 

*Dr. Eva Matthews Sanford, 20 Arnold Park, Rochester, N. Y. 1924. 

tProf. Frederick W. Sanford, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 1922. 

Henry B. Sargent, 247 Church St., New Haven, Conn. (Life member). 1921. 

*Dr. Rachel Louisa Sargent, Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill. (24 Loomis 
St.). 1923. 

t Died, August 28, 1924. 
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Lt. Col. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Life member). 
1900. 

Prof. Kenneth J. Saunders, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 1924. 

Dr. John Joseph Savage, 155 Summer St., Somerville, Mass. 1925. 

John Alexander Sawhill, Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1921. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 

Prof. John Nevin Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
1921. 

Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (Hamil- 
ton Court, 39th and Chestnut Sts.). 1921. 

Prof. Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (822 Men- 
docino Ave.). 1920. 

Alfred Cary Schlesinger, Faculty Club, Williamstown, Mass. 1922. 

*Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Ellis Schnabel, North East High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1921. 

*Prof. D. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 1912. 

Henry B. Schwartz, Dept. of Public Instruction, T. H., Box 2360, Honolulu, 
T. H. 1924. 

*Dr. Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, the Gennadeion, American School, Athens, 
Greece. 1924. 

Prof. Robert Maxwell Scoon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

*Prof. Harry Fletcher Scott, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1921. 

*Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. (1958 
Sheridan Rd.). 1898. 

C. Randolph J. Scott, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924. 

*Kenneth Scott, University Club, Madison, Wis. 1923. 

Oreon E. Scott, 800 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1045 
Murray Hill Ave.). Life member. 1889. 

Miss Laura Seguine, West Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1921. 

Dr. Lewis L. Sell, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (15 Park Row). 1916. 

Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. (315 
Pike St.). Life member. 1910. 

Prof. Joachim Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1321 Bay 
View Pl.). 1900. 

F. C. Shaw, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. (3711 Mercier St.). 1923. 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (Battle Road). 
Life memher. 1906. 

Prof. Dade B. Shearer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1924. 

Prof. Caroline Sheldon, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1922. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (39 Kirkland 
St.). 1881. 

Prof. Henry V. Shelley, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (126 Porter St.). 1919. 

C. Sidney Shepard, New Haven, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 
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Prof. William P. Shepard, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1922. 

Miss Helen McNeely Sheriff, Martin’s Ferry High School, Martin’s Ferry, 
O. (309 Lincoln Ave., Cadiz). 1925. 

Charles L. Sherman, 12 Francis St., Newport, R. I. 1921. 

Prof. L. R. Shero, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1921. 

Dr. Alexander Shewan, Seagate, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 1924. 

George W. H. Shield, 1537 W. 46th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 1925. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. (36 Bedford Terrace). 
1909. 

*Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

*Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

*Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (410 N. 
Butler St.). 1900. 

Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Dr. E. G. Sihler, Professor Emeritus, New York University, University Heights, 
N. Y. (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 1876. 

Pres. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Miss Adelaide Douglas Simpson, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1919. 

Prof. S. B. Slack, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 

William Sloane, 689 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

*Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley, 519 E. Summitt St., Marshall, Mo. 1922. 

*Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1715 
Kendall Ave.). 1883. 

Charles H. Smith, Deerfield Academy, Deerficld, Mass. 1919. 

Prof. Charles S. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
1895. 

*Prof. E. Marion Smith, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 1924. 

*Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 1922. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1910. 

*Prof. Lillian 8. Smith, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 1919. 

Miss Maria W. Smith, 6 Lantern Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923. 

Dr. R. Morris Smith, Wittenberg Academy, Springfield, O. (280 W. Cecil St.). 
1920. 

Prof. Reuben Valentine Smith, 409 Parkview Ave., Columbus, O. 1923. 

Dr. Stanley Barney Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1474 Belmont 
Ave.). 1921. 

William F. Smith, Box 137, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 1922. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elm- 
wood Ave.). Life member. 1886. 

Miss Catherine L. Snell, 416 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 1924. 

Prof. Thomas Henry Sonnedecker, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 1919 

John W. Spaeth, Jr., Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 1923. 

Mrs. Augusta de Laguna Spaulding, 1435 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1921. 

*Prof. Floyd A. Spencer, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 1922. 
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Pres. W. G. Spencer, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1921. 

Miss Evelyn Spring, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1917. 

Prof. Oscar Emil Staaf, Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 1917. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 
Ave.). 1901. 

Miss Ida L. Stauf, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 292, Palo Alto). 1924. 

John Barker Stearns, 83 Morris St., Whitneyville, Conn. 1922. 

Prof. John Burroughs Stearns, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 1922. 

*Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, Il]. 1907. 

Thomas B. Steel, 2400 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1925. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
Life member. 1893. 

Cornelius L. Steinberg, 2812 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Fla. 1923. 

Prof. Guido H. Stempel, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (723 8. Park 
Ave.). 1921. 

Theodore T. Stenberg, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1924. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

*Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. M. W. Sterling, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (1129 Louisiana 
St.). 1923. 

Henry G. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. (Life member). 1925. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, 8S. Dak. 1909. 

Rev. William M. Stinson, Boston Ccllege, Boston, Mass. (Chestnut Hill, 67). 
1923. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, 22 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 1890. 

Charles W. Stone, 488 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1914. 

*Prof. S. E. Stout, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 1915. 

Prof. Frederick Eugene Stratton, Fargo College, Fargo, N. Dak. 1919. 

Dr. Robert P. Strickler, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1911. 

Eugene H. Strittmatter, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (803 Hartley 
Hall). 1922. 

Prof. Donald Clive Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Mrs. Anne B. B. Sturgis, 272 Oak St., Oberlin, O. 1920. 

S. Warren Sturgis, Groton, Mass. 1921. 

Prof. Albert Morey Sturtevant, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. (924 La. 
St.). 1922. 

Dr. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn., 
and 28 Myrtle Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 1901. 

*Miss Susie Mary Sullivan, Barnard Hall, Madison, Wis. 1924. 

Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Miss Margaret Louise Tallmadge, 301 Wyckoff Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 1925. 

*Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 
(Life member). 1911. 
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Rt. Rev. John J. Tannrath, 4371 Lindell Boul., St. Louis, Mo. (Life member). 
1923. 

Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1910. 

Miss Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1923. 

Prof. John 8. P. Tatlock, Stanford University, Cal. 1915. 

Meaburn Talbot Tatham, Northcourt House, Abingdon, Berks, England. 1924. 

Prof. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (McMillan 
Hall). 1912. 

Prof. Archer Taylor, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1920. 

Gilbert H. Taylor, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. 1922. 

Dr. John W. Taylor, 420 W. 119th St., New York, N. Y. 1919. 

*Prof. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

*Prof. Mary Elizabeth Taylor, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
1924. 

Prof. Susan D. Tew, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 1919. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, The Deanery, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Clara Louise Thompson, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 1920. 

R. H. B. Thompson, St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dean David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

*Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

*Dr. John B. Titchener, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life mem- 
ber). 1923. 

Prof. Otis Johnson Todd, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Can. 
1923. 

Miss Lena B. Tomson, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1921. 

*Prof. Catherine Torrance, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Box 207, 
Faculty Exchange). 1920. 

Dr. Hermann Lloyd Tracy, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manit., Can. 
1924. 

*Miss Mary Luella Trowbridge, Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
1922. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

Miss Elizabeth McJimsey Tyng, 1260 Emerson St., Palo Alto, Cal. 1916. 

*Prof. Berthold L. Ullman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. (Life 
member). 1910. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1907. 

*Prof. Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Til. 1920. 

*Prof. Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


1909. 
Prof. La Rue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 1905. 


Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (316 W. 112th 
St.). 1914. 
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Prof. Agnes Carr Vaughan, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
1904. 

*Guy R. Vowles, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1924. | 

J. Homer Wade, 3903 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

*Miss Emily L. Wadsworth, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1922. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1911. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary Violet Waite, Oak Hill Pl., Cayuga Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

G. Byron Waldrop, Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Prof. Arthur Tappan Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 1895. 

*Miss Florence Elizabeth Wallace, College of Wooster, Wooster, O. 1924. 

John Stephen Walsh, New Hampshire State College, Durham, N. H. 1922. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1894. 

Miss Anne R. Waney, Soldan High Schcol, St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Piof. William D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

*James R. Ware, American University Union, 173 Boulevard St. Germain, 
Par:s, France (Life member). 1921. 

Miss Florence Waterman, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 1921. 

tProf. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. 
1885. 

Prof. John C. Watson, 548244 University Ave., Hyde Park Station, Chicago, 
Ill. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

Prof. Hermann J. Weber, Berkeley, Cal. (1811 La Loma Ave.). 1913. 

Prof. Shirley H. Weber, 106 Broadmead, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

*Prof. William John Weis, Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 1924. 

Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 1919. 

*Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1903. 

J. Wells, Wadham College, Oxford, England. 1924. 

Louis C. West, 706 Citizens Building, Cleveland, O. (Life member). 1921. 

Prof. John R. Westbrook, Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 1923. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

Prof. William Linn Westermann, Columbia University, New York City (Kent 


Hall). 1924. ‘ 
*Prof. Arthur Harold Weston, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. (738 E. Jobn 
St.). 1915. 


Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams Coilege, Williamstown, Mass. (Life 
member). 1906. 
Prof. Arthur Leslie Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (221 Roberts 
Rd.). 1899. 
President-Emecritus Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of Califcrnia, Berkeley, 
Cal. (2425 Ridge Rd.). 1879. 
t Died, August 3, 1924. 
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Benjamin Webb Wheeler, 412 F. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Amherst, Mass. 1891. 

Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Rd.). 
1886. 

Howell North White, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1921. 

Prof. John B. White, Route 1, Orlando, Fla. 1920. 

John G. White, Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1922. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

Dr. Philip B. Whitehead, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1920. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1906. 

Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Dr. Carol VanBuren Wight, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1923. 

Dr. Alfred Reynolds Wightman, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. (81 
Front St.). 1920. 

*Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. (Life member). 
1898. 

Prof. Eliza G. Wilkins, 14 Kirkland Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 1917. 

Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams, Chesbrough Dwellings, Toledo, O. 1922. 

Charles Richard Wiliiams, Benedict House, Princeton, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

Mrs. Arleigh Boyd Williamson, 431 W. 121st St.,-New York, N. Y. 1917. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

*Miass Lillian M. Wilson, 5464 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1922. 

Prof. Margaret B. Wilson, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. (Life member). 
1921. 

Miss Minnie Louise Wilson, 3 Piper Building, Cincinnati, O. 1925. 

Dr. Pearl Cleveland Wilson, Miss Chandor’s School, New York, N. Y. (65 Morn- 
ingside Ave.). 1919. 

Prof. William Jerome Wilson, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 1918. 

Prof. Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. (429 W. South St.). 
1915. 

Charles J. Winter, Washington, Ia. 1922. 

*Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Life 
member). 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

Miss Ruth Witherstine, Lake Bluff, Ill. 1922. 

H. Rey Wolf, South Philadelphia High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. (16 
School Lane, Ardmore). 1921. 

Prof. William Dudley Woodhead, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1920. 

*Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (808 Main St.). 
1901. 

Miss Lillian Allen Woodruff, 70 Division St., Ashtabula, O. 1925. 

Prof. James Haughton Woods, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (16 
Prescott Hall). 1923. 
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Prof. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

*Dr. Horace Wetherill Wright, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1918. 

*John Max Wulfing, 3448 Longfellow Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 1923. 

Dr. William Frank Wyatt, 45 Sawyer Ave., Tufts College, 57, Mass. 1915. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Mrs. Helen D. Yetter, Perrenoud Apartments, Denver, Colo. (Life member). 
1921. 

Arthur Milton Young, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
1923. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 W. 88th 
St.). 1890. 

Dr. Charles Hamline Zimmerman, 155 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 1920. 


Members in the above list, 1005 
Members not in the above list (from the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast), 3 


Total, 1008 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION! 


ARTICLE J.—NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as ‘‘The American Philological Association.” 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERA 


1. The officers skall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4, An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 


ARTICLE IJI.—MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Asscciation in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE I1V.—MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philolcgical studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall tpso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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ARTICLE V.—SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers eghall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only 
under the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


1. NOMINATING COMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (xxxiv, xix, xlvi). 
One member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a 
successor named by the President of the Association. The present membership 
of the Committee is as follows:— 


Professor John A. Scott. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore. 
Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel. 
Professor Francis G. Allinson. 
Professor Edward Kennard Rand. 


2. PHILOLOGICAL ARSOCIATION OF THE PaciFic Coast. The present terms 
of affiliation between this Association and the American Philological Association 
are defined in the Articles of Agreement adopted by the two Associations in 
December, 1916 (xLvu1, xi f.), and November, 1917 (xxvii, xiv), respectively. 


3. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In December, 1923, the 
Association voted that the salary of the Secretory and Treasurer be fixed at 
$750, to include any outlay for clerical help; and that the expenses of the 
Secretary in attending the annual meeting be paid by the Association (trv, xiii). 


4. PUBLICATION. By vote of the Association (December, 1919), the publica- 
tion of the annual volume was put in charge of the Secretary (L, xi). 


5. Lire MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships (XLV, xiv). 


6. By vote of the Association (December 28, 1918), no member is entitled 
to receive the annual volume unless he has paid the dues for the year for which 
the volume is issued (XLIX, vii). 


7. AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE. By vote of the Association (XLIXx, viii; 
LIV, xiii), the Executive Committee appoints annually a delegate to the Council 
of the American Classical League. The delegate for 1925 is Professor S. E. 
Stout. 


& AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. On December 31, 1919, 
the Association declared its adherence to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which represents North America as a member of the Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale (L, ix-x). The delegates of the Association to the Council 
are Professors W. K. Prentice and A. L. Wheeler. The following scholarly 
projects of special interest to the Association have been approved by the Council 
for consideration by the Union: a corpus of ancient vases; a new Medieval 
Latin dictionary; a catalogue of alchemical manuscripts (Greek, Latin, and 
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Oriental); continuation of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum; a repertory of collections and catalogues of Greek 
manuscripts; a collection of Greek Christian inscriptions; adoption of a uniform 
method of publishing Greek and Latin papyri; adoption of an international 
auxiliary language. Of these projects the first three have been adopted by 
the Union. The Council also has committees on Medieval Latin studies and on 
a glossary of technical Latin terms. It has founded a journal of medieval 
studies. Other important projects, less closely connected with the field of the 
Association, are in operation or under consideration, among them a survey of 
learned societies and a dictionary of American biography. The organisation and 
constitution of the Council, the statutes of the Union, the proceedings of the 
Council and its Executive Committee, and brief accounts of the meetings of the 
Union are found in the Bulletin of the Council, published by the Institute of 
International Education, 419 West 117th St., New York City (No. I, Oct., 1920; 
II, Dec., 1922; III, Dec., 1924). Communications should be addressed to 
Waldo G. Leland, Executive Secretary, 1133 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


9. ENDOWMENT. The Endowment Committee, established December 31, 
1919 (1, xi), is constituted as follows:— 


Fairfax Harrison, Chairman. Principal Maurice Hutton. 
G. A. Plimpton, Treasurer. Professor John M. Manly. 
Professor Clarence P. Bill, Secretary. Professor ClHfford H. Moore. 
+Professor Charles E. Bennett. Professor Frank G. Moore. 
Dr. Arthur Fairbanks. Dr. Paul Elmer More. 
tProfessor B. L. Gildersleeve. Professor John C. Rolfe. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson. Professor Paul Shorey. 


Professor Herbert Weir Smyth. 


The principal of the Endowment Fund now (May 1, 1925) amounts to about 
$11,800. The regulations governing its use and management, as adopted by 
the Association, are found in Vol. L111, p. xii. 


10. Abstracts published in the Proceedings are limited by vote of the Associa- 
tion (December 31, 1919) to 300 words in length (1, xi). 


11. COMMITTEE ON AN INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE, appointed 
December 30, 1920 (11, xii) :-— 


Professor W. A. Oldfather. Professor Dean P. Lockwood. 
Professor Carl D. Buck. Professor Clarence W. Mendell. 
Professor Roland G. Kent. Professor H. P. Nutting. 


Professor L. J. Paetow. 


12. CoMMITTEE ON MEDIEVAL LaTIN, appointed December 29, 1922 (x11, 


xiv) :— 
Professor B. L. Ullman. Professor K. P. Harrington. 
Professor C. H. Beeson. Professor G. D. Kellogg. 
Professor Cornelia C. Coulter. Professor D. P. Lockwood. 
Professor H. R. Fairclough. Professor E. T. Sage. 


+ Died, May 2, 1921. } Died, January 9, 1924. 
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13. COMMITTEE ON LispRARY RESOURCES, appointed December 29, 1923 


Gy.) 
Professor H. B. Van Hoesen. Professor D. P. Lockwood. 
Professor C. H. Beeson. Professor E. S. McCartney. 
Professor A. M. Harmon. Professor C. H. Moore. 


14, AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. The Association now has under 
consideration two amendments, the respective purposes of which are as follows: 
(1) to increase the membership dues (Lv, xviii); (2) to increase the size of the 
Executive Committee by two members (1b.). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annually published Transactions of the American Philological 
Association give the full text of such papers as the Executive 
Committee decides to publish. 

The annually published Proceedings contain the programme and 
minutes of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, a 
record of the publications of members of the Association, lists of 
its officers and members, brief notes of its most important commit- 
tees and business matters, and information regarding its publica- 
tions. 

The Transactions and Proceedings are issued in a single volume. 
The Transactions are not published separately; a few separate 
copies of the Proceedings are available each year. 

For the contents of the Transactions, Volumes 1-xxxIV inclusive, 
see Volume xxxIv, pp. cxliii ff.; for xxxv-xLvi, Volume XLVI, 
pp. Ixxxviii ff. The contents of Volumes xLvii-LIv are as follows: 


1917—Volume XLVIII 


Stuart, D. R.: Petrarch’s indebtedness to the lthellus of Catullus. 

Moore, C. H.: The decay of nationalism under the Roman Empire. 

Hewitt, J. W.: Some aspects of the treatment of ingratitude in Greek and 
English literature. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Tenuts and media. 

Bradley, C. B.: The history of the SukhGthai letters. 

Carnoy, A. J.: The predicating sentence. 

Bassett, S. E.: The hephthemimeral caesura in Greek hexameter poetry. 

Ullman, B. L.: Horace on the nature of satire. 

Lanman, C. R.: Hindu ascetics and their powers. 

Proceedings of the forty-ninth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1917. 


1918—Volume XLIX 


Pease, A. S.: On the authenticity of the Hercules Oetaeus. 
Flickinger, R. C.: The accusative of exclamaticn: Lucretius to Ovid. 
Bassett, S. E.: The suitors of Penelope. 
Bourne, Ella: Augustus as a letter-writer. 
Tavenner, Eugene: The Roman farmer and the moon. 
Steele, R. B.: The similes in Latin epic poetry. 
Carnoy, A. J.: The real nature of dissimilation. 
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Lockwood, D. P.: Two thousand years of Latin translation from the Greek. 

Brewster, E. H.: The synthesis of the Romans. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Lucretius as a student of Roman religion. 

Proceedings of the fiftieth annual mecting, New York, N. Y., 1918. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1918. 


1919—Volume L (Semi-Centennial) 


Moore, F. G.: A history of the American Philclogical Asscciation. 

Shorey, Paul: Fifty years of classical studies in America. 

Bloomfield, Maurice: Fifty years of comparative philology in America. 

Elmore, Jefferson: The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. 

Kent, R. G.: The Latin language in the fourth century. 

Merrill, E. T.: The Church in the fourth century. 

Moore, C. H.: The pagan reaction in the late fourth century. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Claudian. 

Pease, A. S.: The attitude of Jerome toward pagan literature. 

Sage, E. T.: The publication of Martial’s poems. 

Calhoun, G. M.: Oral and written pleading in Athenian courts. 

Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1919. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1919. 

Indices to Volumes xLi-L. 


1920—Volume LI 


Prentice, W. R.: Thermopylae and Artemisium. 

Kent, R. G.: The alleged conflict of the accents in Latin verse. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Prorsus. 

Manning, C. A.: The Tauric Maiden and allied cults. 

Schmidt, Nathaniel: Bellerophon’s tablet and the Homeric question in the light 
of Oriental research. 

Rand, E. K.: Prudentius and Christian humanism. 

Taylor, J. W.: Gemistus Pletho as a moral philosopher. 

McCartney, E. 8.: Spontaneous generation and kindred notions in antiquity. 

Taylor, L. R.: The worship of Augustus in Italy during his lifetime. 

Van Hook, La Rue: The exposure of infants at Athens. 

Radford, R. S.: The juvenile works of Ovid and the spondaic period of his 
metrical art. 

Tanner, R. H.: The ’Apxidoxor of Cratinus and Callias 6 XaxxéxXovTos. 

Proceedings of the fifty-second annual meeting, Baltimore. Md., 1920. 

Proceedings of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1920. 


1921—Volume LII 


Sturtevant, E. H.: The character of the Latin accent. 
Petersen, Walter: The speaker and the hearer. 
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Oldfather, W. A.: Richard Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s Discourses of 
Epictetus. 

Mendell, C. W.: Literary reminiscences in the Agricola. 

Allinson, F. G.: On a fragment of comedy attributed to Menander. 

Boak, A. E. R.: Two contracts for division of property from Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. 

Ballou, S. H.: The carriére of the higher Roman officials in Egypt in the second 

- century. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus describing magical powers. 

Miller, Walter: Theracles, potter, in the light of the Greek drama. 

Bassett, S. E.: The function of the Homeric simile. 

Radford, R. S.: The Priapea and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Proceedings of the fifty-third annual meeting, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1921. 

Proceedings of the twenty-third annua] meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1921. 


1922—-Volume LIII 


Fairclough, H. R.: The poems of the Appendix Vergiliana. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Syllabification and syllable quantity in Greek and Latin. 

Bassett, S. E.: The three threads of the plot of the lliad. 

Kent, R. G.: The educated Roman and his accent. 

Bellinger, A. R.: Catullus and the Ciris. 

Lanman, C. R.: The Sanskrit acrists: their classification and history. 

Hale, W. G.: Stampini and Pascal on the Catullus manuscripts. 

Dewing, H. B.: A dialysis of the fifth century A.D. in the Princeton Collection 
of Papyri. 

Winter, J. G.: Some literary paypri in the University of Michigan Collection. 

Bonner, Campbell: A papyrus of Dioscurides in the University of Michigan 
Collection. 

Miller, C. W. E.: The pronunciation of Greek and Latin prose, or, Ictus, 
accent, and quantity in Greek and Latin prose and poetry. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fourth annual meeting, New Haven, Conn., 1922. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1922. 


1923—Volume LIV 


Moore, F. G.: Annalistic method as related to the book divisions in Tacitus. 

Ullman, B. L.: Petrarch’s favorite books. 

DeWitt, N. W.: The influence of the saviour sentiment upon Virgil. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Harmony and clash of accent and ictus in the Latin hex- 
ameter. 

Prentice, W. K.: Callisthenes, the original historian of Alexander. 

Kent, R. G.: Likes and dislikes in elision, and the Vergilian Appendix. 

Robinson, R. P.: Valerius Cato. 

Bassett, S. E.: Hector’s fault in honor. 

McCown, C. C.: The Ephesia grammata in popular belief. 
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Bloomfield, M.: Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu fiction. 

Radford, R. S.: The language of the Pseudo-Vergilian Catalepton with especial 
reference to its Ovidian characteristics. 

Kelsey, F. W.: A waxed tablet of the year 128 A.D. 

Perry, B. E.: Some aspects of the literary art of Apuleius in the Metamorphoses. 

Proceedings of the fifty-fifth annual meeting, Princeton, N. J., 1923. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., 1923. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary until they are 
out of print. 

Fifty reprints of articles in the Transactions, and twenty reprints 
of abstracts in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for distribu- 
tion. Additional copies are furnished at cost. 

The ‘‘Transactions for’”’ any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state—not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, ac- 
cording to the following table:— 


The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1897 form Vol. xxvi1 
1870 form Vol. 1 ww 1898 xxix 
The Trans. for 1871 ‘ “om ” = 1899 ‘ ‘“* xxx 
66 66 1872 a6 66 Ill 66 aa 1900 66 e¢é XXXI 
66 ase 1873 sé eé 1V 66 &6 1901 6¢ 66 XXXII 
66 6é 1874 66 a6 Vv a6 sé 1902 Ty) 66 XXXIII 
66 66 1875 66 e¢ VI 66 sé 1903 66 sé XXXIV 
66 66 1876 aé sé VI 46 66 1904 66 6¢ XXXV 
66 66 1877 66 6a VIII 6é 66 1905 66 6 XXXVI 
6é 66 1878 6a é Ix 66 66 1906 eé sé XXXVII 
6s 66 1879 a6 ae x 64 46 1907 ea ea XXXVIII 
66 6é 1880 a6 6a XI 66 6e 1908 66 66 XXXKIX 
sé 46 1881 6é 6 XII 66 66 1909 66 aa XL 
oa 66 1882 66 aa XIII oe 66 1910 66 64 XLI 
66 a6 1883 66 66 XIV ¢é a6 1911 sé eé XLII 
a6 a6 1884 66 6a Xv 66 66 1912 66 66 XLIIt 
6é é¢ 1885 as sé XVI 66 66 1913 66 66 XLIV 
ae sé 1886 66 66 XVII 6¢ sé 1914 eé 66 XLV 
- o 1887 ‘ “XVIII * = 1915 ‘“ ‘* xuvrI 
wo 1888 xix “4916 oxuvi 
sis isi 1889 ‘' “xx i rf 1917‘ ‘* XLVUI 
Cz} e¢ 1890 o6 6a XXxI ee 66 1918 ce 66 XLIX 
66 ée 1891 66 66 XXII oe 66 1919 6¢ ée L 
6a as 1892 [zy 66 XXIII 66 @¢ 1920 ae as LI 
as ée 1893 66 sé XXIV 6a 66 1921 “6 46 LII 
4a sé 1894 46 a6 XXV 66 a 1922 6 a6 LIII 
e6é 66 1895 6 “6 XXVI ée a6 1923 éé 6 LIV 
a¢ a6 1896 6a 66 XXVIU 4 66 1924 4a sé LV 


Volumes 1-xxvi and Lit can be secured in paper binding only; 
Volumes XXVIII-XXXVII, and XXXIX-XLIII, in red cloth binding 
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only; Volumes xxv, XXXVIII, XLIV-LI, and LIII-LV, in either paper 
or red cloth. The red-cloth binding is one which the Association 
has used for twenty-five years for the convenience of its members. 

The price of these volumes, bound in paper, is $2.00 apiece, 
except Volumes xv, XX, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVI, XL, XLI, and XLIII- 
XLIx, for which $2.50 is charged, and Volumes L-Lv, the price of 
which is $3.00. Where the cloth binding is ordered, fifty cents per 
volume must be added to the above prices. Volumes v, v1, and 
vir are out of print. A charge of fifty cents per copy jis made for 
reprints of the indices to Volumes xxxI-xL; and seventy-five cents 
for the indices to Volumes XLI-L. 

Odd volumes will be bound by the Lancaster Press, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., at a price to be quoted upon application. 


Orders for the publications of the Association should be sent to 
the Secretary, Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. For prices, see above. 


INDEX 


To ARTICLES AND ABSTRACTS 


Arabic numerals refer to the Transactions, Roman to the Proceedings. 


ac, at penthemimeral caesura: 154 ff. 

Accent and ictus, harmony and clash 
of, in the Latin elegiac distich: 73 
ff.; the pentameter: 1b.; dissyllables 
at its close: 74 ff.; use of iambic 
words at end of first and second 
hemistich respectively: 75 ff.; chief 
reason for less frequent use at end 
of first hemistich: 77; harmony in 
fourth and fifth feet secured by use 
of dissyllabic close: 79 f.; reasons 
for small use of monosyllabic close: 
80 ff.; elision and clash in fourth 
foot: 84; monosyllable before final 
dissyllable: 84 f.; Propertius and 
harmony: 85 ff.; no attempt at 
clash in first two feet: 86; the 
hexameter: 86 ff.; slight differences 
from other hexameters: 87 ff.; v. 
Hiatus. 

Aeschylus, use of report in: 99 f. 

Agriculture: v. Commercial; medieval 
compendia on: 195. 

akum4d, Art. Ham. 7: 53. 

Ala, Apriana: 21, 27, 30; Comma- 
genorum: 30; Vocontiorum: 21, 27; 
Xoitana: 21, 28. 

Animals, in trade: v. Commercial. 

Antioch in Pisidia, a new Latin 
economic edict from: 5 ff.; text: 
6 ff.; translation: 8 ff.; analysis: 
9 f.; points of social, legal, and 
economic interest: 10 ff.; miscel- 
laneous commentary: 18 ff.; Gale- 
rius Rusticus’ cursus honorum: 8 f.; 
L. Antistius Rusticus: 8, 10 f. 

Antistius: v. Rusticus. 

Aristotle: v. Bessarion. 

Army, Roman, in Egypt: 21, 27 ff.; 
camp marriages and status of off- 
spring: 31 f., 33 f. 

Artaxerxes: v. Persian. 

Artarsa’dhyd, Art. Sus. a, 2: 54, 56 f, 

a-sa-ma-a-nu-a-ma (asmdadndm), Art. 
Pers. 3: 60. 

Astronomy, medieval compendia on: 
194. 


atque,at penthemimeral cacsura: 155 ff. 

ba-u-ma-a-ma (bimam), Art. Pers. 2: 
60. 

Bessarion the mediator in the debate 
over Pletho’s Comparison of Plato 
and Aristotle: 120; his attitude 
shown in a new tract: 121 ff.; text 
of this tract: 7b.; translation: 123 ff.; 
date: 125 ff. 

bono tempori: 19. 

bonum factum: 19. 

Caesura: v. Hiatus. 

Cato: v. Libri. 

Catullus, elegiac distich of: 74, 76 ff., 
87 ff. 

cautio (cavitio): 34. 

Centurion, as judge in civil suit: 21, 
26, 33. 

Charlemagne: 190, 192. 

China, trade with, under Roman 
Empire: 168 f., 178. 

Christian poetry, use of report in: 
116 ff. 

Cicero, in medieval compendia: 199. 

Collections, medieval, of literary 
works: 201. 

Commercial Syria under the Roman 
Empire: 159 ff.; tabulation of the 
literary, inscriptional, and archaco- 
logical evidence, with comments: 
161 ff.; native products: 7b.; agri- 
cultural: 7b.; ointments, perfumes, 
drugs: 164 ff.; animals: 166 f.; 
textiles and related products: 167 
ff.; glass, pottery, and metal work: 
172 ff.; miscellaneous: 176 f.; im- 
ports: 177 ff.; slaves: 181 f.; Syrians 
residing abroad: 182 ff.; foreigners 
in Syria: 187 ff. 

Constantine, age of, toleration and 
persecution in: Xxx!. 

Contamination: v. Plautus. 

Cosmography, in medieval compendia: 
195. 

Cuneiform: v. Persian. 

Dame Gossip's role in epic and drama: 
v. Fama. 


Cli 
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Dérayavau§, Art. Sus. 6: 53 f.; 
Dérayavausahya: 54, 

Dialectic: v. Rhetoric. 

Domitian: v. Famine. 

Drama, use of report in: 99 ff. 

Drugs: v. Commercial. 

Economic edict: v. Antioch. 

Edict: v. Antioch. 

Egypt, Roman army in: 21 ff.; v. 
Papyrus. 

#Kw and épxoua, active and middle 
of the same verb: xxvii. 

Elegiac distich: v. Accent. 

Elision: v. Hiatus. 

Epic, later Greek: 97 f.; later Roman: 
112 ff. 

Epxopat: V. #Kw. 

écov for gov: xxix. 

Estate, Roman, succession to a: v. 
Lawsuit. 

et, at penthemimeral caesura: 151 ff. 

Euripides, use of report in: 102 ff. 

Exempla, grammatical, in medieval 
compendia: 197 f. 

Fama, use of, in epic and drama: 
90 ff.; as Dame Gossip: tb. 107; as 
‘fame’: 92; as ‘rumor’: 1b.; various 


functions in the economy of the 


plot: 93 f.; report in Homer: 94 ff.; 
Hesiod: 96; later Greek epic: 97 f.; 
Aeschylus: 99 f.; Sophocles: 100 ff.; 
Euripides: 102 ff.; Menander: 104; 
Plautus: 7b.; Terence: 104 f.; Vergil: 
90 ff., 106 ff.; Ovid: 108 ff.; Seneca: 
111 f.; later Roman epic: 112 ff.; 
Christian poetry: 116 ff. 

Famine under Domitian: 8, 10, 12 ff. 

Galerius: v. Rusticus. 

Garrison, Roman, in Egypt: 30 f. 

Glass: v. Commercial. 

Gossip: v. Fama. 

Grain supply: 7 ff. 

Grammar, medieval compendia on: 
195 f. 

Gratitude, political, development of: 
35 ff.; small emphasis on gratitude 
in Greek literature: 35 f.; gratitude 
of individual to state: 36 ff.; to a 
king: 37 f.; of state to individual: 
39 ff.; to its own citizen: 2b.; to his 
heirs: 42; abuses: 43; to citizens of 
another state: 44; of one state to 
another: -46; ‘‘log-rolling’’: 47; 
miscellancous types: 47 f.; in law 
courts: 48; gratitude and justice: 
49 ff. 

Hadoard: 192. 

Handbooks on the art of writing, 
medieval: 197 f. 


American Philological Association 


Heiric of Auxerre: 192. 

Herodotus and Isocrates: xxxi. 

Hesiod, use of report in: 96. 

Hexameter: v. Accent, Hiatus. 

Hiatus, elision, caesura, in Vergil’s 
hexameter: 137 ff.; the pause as 
explanation of apparent conflict 
between accent and ictus: 139 ff.; 
of hiatus: 140 ff.; lengthening of 
syllables short in daily speech: 142 
ff.; unimportant words before pen- 
themimeral cacsura: 145 ff.; elision 
at this caesura: 148 ff.; que, ve, et, 
atque, ac at do.: 150 ff.; conclusions: 
157 f. 

History, medieval compendia on: 195. 

Homer, notes on the dating of his 
poems: xxv; their language: ib.; use 
of report in: 94 ff. 

Ictus: v. Accent, Hiatus. 

imam, Art. Ham. 5 and 7, Art. Sus. a, 
3 and c, 4-5: 53. 

Inheritance, Roman laws of: 33. 

Inscription: v. Antioch. 

Isocrates and Herodotus: xxxi f. 

Iudex, military: 21, 26, 33. 

Latin authors, classical, use of them 
in medieval compendia (libri manu- 
ales) in 9th-13th centuries: 190 ff.; 
influence of Charlemagne, Heiric, 
Hadoard, Sedulius, and Richard de 
Furnival: 190, 192 f.; groups of com- 
pendia according to predominant 
field or author: 193 ff.; handbooks 
of liberal arts: 193 f.; group on 
rhetoric and dialectic: 194; astron- 
omy: 7b.; natural history and medi- 
cine: 194 f.; agriculture: 195; 
history: 7b.; grammar: 195  f.; 
schoolbooks: 196 f.; handbooks on 
the art of writing: 197; libri Catoni- 
ani: 198 f.; Cicero: 199; Lucan: 1b.; 
Ovid: 200; Seneca: 1.; Vergil: 
200 f.; satire: 201; collections 
of literary works: 1b.; proverbia: 
202; chronological list of compendia: 
203 ff.; index of classical authors 
found in the compendia: 241 ff. 

Lawsuit, military, to determine pos- 
session of an estate: 21 ff. 

Legion, third Cyrenaic: 21, 27, 29. 

Liberal arts, medieval handbooks of: 
193 f. 

Libri manuales: v. Latin; libri Cato- 
niani: 198 f. 

Lucan, in medieval compendia: 199. 

Lucian: v. Lucius. 

Lucius sive Asinus and its original, 
authorship of: xxx. 


Proceedings for 1924 cv 


Lygdamus, elegiac distich of: 76. 

mém karta, Art. Pers. 18, 22-23: 60 f. 

Marriage of Roman soldiers: v. Army. 

Martial, rv, 75, rx, 30: 10 f.; elegiac 
distich in M.: 76 ff., 87 ff. 

Medicine: v. Natural history. 

Medieval manuscripts: v. Latin. 

Menander, Samia, conclusion of: xxv; 
use of report in M.: 104. 

Metal work: v. Commercial. 

Military Constitution xv: 27 ff. 

Natural history and medicine, medi- 
eval compendia on: 194 f. 

Nepos, biographical interests of: xxix. 

Nigrina: 10 f. 


Nominative, Greek, in time expres- 


sions: xxix. 

Ointments: v. Commercial. 

"Ooca: 94 ff.; v. Fama. 

aor’ &y with infinitive: xxix. 

Ovid, elegiac distich of: 75 ff., 87 ff.; 
use of report in O.: 108 ff.; O. in 
medieval compendia: 200. 

Papyri, textual and grammatical 
comments on: xxix; B. G. U. 164, 
20: 1b.; és ov for gov: ib.; indeclinable 
Tons: tb.; aor’ &y with infinitive: 
+b.; nominative in time expressions: 


Papyrus, Latin, from Egypt: 21 ff.; 
text: 21; translation: 22; Greek 
papyrus fragment dealing with 
liturgies: xxxiii. 

pa-ru-u-va-na-a-ma (parivndm), Art. 
Pers. 6-7: 60. 

Pentameter: v. Accent. 

Penthemimeral caesura: v. Hiatus. 

Perfumes: v. Commercial. 

Persian (Old) cuneiform seine 
of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes 
III: 52 ff.; explanation of ‘‘errors’’: 
ib.; genitive for nominative: 56 ff.; 
appositives irregularly put in nom- 
inative: 57 ff.; nominative for geni- 
tive or accusative: 57; losses of 
single letters: 59 f. 

Plato: v. Bessarion; Platonic epistles, 
a psychological test of their genu- 
ineness: xxx f. 

Plautus, Mil. Glor., plot of: 128 ff.; 
the hole-in-the-wall motif: 1b.; as 
used in other tales: 130 ff.; no 
support for theory of contamina- 
tion: 134 ff.; use of report in P.: 104. 

wAnpns, indeclinable: xxix. 

Pletho: v. Bessarion. 


Pliny’s Letters, the eight-book manu- 
scripts of (D group): 62 ff.; their 
authority as compared with MV 
and BF: %#.; MV superior to BF: 
64 ff.; common origin of D and MV: 
66 ff.; no systematic emendation in 
any group: 68; MVD superior to 
BF: 69 f.; BFD superior to MV: 
71 f. 

Pottery: v. Commercial. 

Price regulation: 8 f., 10, 12 ff. 

Propertius, elegiac distich of: 76 ff., 
87 ff. 

Protocol, recently published: xxxii. 

Proverbs, medieval collections of: 202. 

Provincial administration under Do- 
mitian: 6 ff. 

puth'a, Art. Sus. a: 56 f. 

que, at penthemimeral caesura: 150 f. 

Recruiting, in Greek and Roman 
Egypt: 28 f. 

Rhetoric and dialectic, medieval com- 
pendia on: 194. 

Richard de Furnival: 193. 

Rusticus, Galerius: 6, 8 f.; L. Antis- 
tius: 6 ff. 

Satire, Roman, in medieval compen- 
dia: 201. 

Schoolbooks, medieval: 196 f. 

Sedulius Scotus: 192. 

Seneca, use of report in: 111 f.; S. in 
medieval compendia: 200. 

Slaves, trade in: v. Commercial. 

Sophocles, use of report in: 100 ff. 

Syria: v. Commercial. 

Terence, use of report in: 104 f. 

Textiles: v. Commercial. 

Theodoric of Chartres: 194. 

6° in O. Pers.: 54 ff. 

Tibullus, elegiac distich of: 75 ff., 87 ff. 

Trade: v. Commercial. 

tya, Art. Pers. 18: 61 f. 

upé, Art. Pers. 22-23: 61. 

ve, at penthemimeral caesura: 151. 

Vergil, hexameter of: v. Hiatus; use 
of report in plot of Aeneid: 90 ff., 
106 ff.; V. in medieval compendia: 
200 f.; tragic pity and fear in Aenerd: 
xxvi f.; Aen. vi, 743 ff.: xxviii. 

Wood, trade in: 176. 

Xois: 28. 

A Saydrcahyd, Art. Sus. a: 54. 

zsdyabiyanam, Art. Sus. c, 2-3: 53. 

Yalivadj, Latin economic edict found 
at: 5 ff. 
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Usually books are lent for two weeks, but 
there are exceptions, and all loans expire on 
the date stamped in the book. If not re- 
turned then the borrower is fined ten cents 
a volume fcr each day overdue. Books must 
be presented at the desk for renewal. 


